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** I would rsther forfeit ten thousand times the amount of the property I 
possess, I would rather resign my rank, and descend to the station of a com- 
mon English gentleman, than vote for this Reform Bill as now constituted." 

Speech of Lord Whamcliffe, June 21, 1831. 

" The nohle Earl says, that this Bill, or something equally efficient, must 
pass : now no Bill equally efficient can he hrought in, which does not carry 
the work of destruction and of creation as far as this Bill; for nothing short 
of that will deserve the title of equally efficient. What hope then have we 
of doing any good by proposing amendments in Committee V* 

Speech of the Earl of Uarrowby, Oct» 4f, 1813. 
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London, May 1, J 832. 

Is it now too late ? that is the question. Is it now top 
late to preserve the Whig constitution of 1688 from the 
attacks of its Whig invaders of 1832 ? That is the question 
which every admirer of that constitution, every English- 
man whose heart is not dead to those feelings of affection 
which are excited in the breasts of generous men at the re^ 
collection of the power, the peacefulness, the honour, and 
the glory, which, by the admission of its very enemies, have 
been the fair fruits of that constitution, — that is the ques^ 
tion which every such man asks, with an intenseness of 
anxiety and apprehension, proportioned to the accuracy 
with which he has appreciated its blessings, and the acute- 
ness of his perception of its danger. 

It is not too late. Let us consider the facts. By the 
decision of the House of Lords in favour of reading the 
minister's bill a second time, a step is taken towards revo- 
lution ; a legal, orderly, constitutional step, towards the 
final subversion of law, order, and government. But that 
step is not in itself final nor irrevocable. It will be as legal 
and orderly, and atle^stas constitutional, and consistent, tc 



step back, as it was to step forwards. It is not so easy : O no. 
When was it ever conceded to man that the retracing of the 
paths of error should be as lightsome an operation as the 
gliding progress of the votaries of delusion down the avenues 
of those tempting declivities ? The vote of the House of 
Peers has brought the danger nearer: it has not altered the 
essential character of that danger itself. The vote of the 
House of Peers has postponed the day, on which the scheme 
of the minister for delegating the legislative rights of the 
Parliament of England to the millions, whose lodgings are 
worth 3s. lOd. a week, shall be dismissed for ever from 
that Parliament which it has insulted ; and if it cannot be 
dismissed (as would to God it may) from the memory of 
man, shall exist there as the mark of the foolishness of its 
authors, and the monument of the virtue of those by whose 
perseverance in well doing so much wickedness has been 
defeated. But the vote of the House of Peers, though it 
has brought danger nearer, and delayed relief, has neither 
made the one insurmountable, nor the other hopeless. Far 
less has it changed, no, nor even admitted that it ever can 
be changed, the essential character of the measure for 
which it passed in the affirmative. It has not made vio- 
lence law, nor absurdity reason, nor spoliation equitable, 
nor robbery just ; but it has admitted, and this is the very 
utmost for which the reformers can cite it as an admission, 
that the words which formed the preamble of a certain 
Bill, then lying on the table of the House of Lords, con* 
tained within them so much of truth, as should induce 
that House of Lords further to consider, whether the suc- 
ceeding provisions of the Bill were likely, without the pro- 
bability of incurring greater evils than now exist, to effect 
all or any of the objects stated in that preamble. This, 
according to all parliamentary usage, is the effect of such 
a vote. Now what is the preamble ? 



" Whereas it is expedient to take effectual measures for 
correcting divers abuses that have long prevailed in, the 
choice of members to serve in the Commons House of Par- 
liament ^ to diminish the ewpense of elections, to deprive many 
inconsiderable places of the right of returning members, to 
grant such privilege to large populous and wealthy towns^ 
to increase the number of knights of the shire, and to extend 
the elective franchise to many of his Majesty* s subjects who 
have not heretofore enjoyed the same^ be it enacted^ i^c. 

1. Let it be admitted, that in voting for this preamble, 
a majority of nine of the House of Lords has declared that 
it is '* expedient to take effectual measures for correcting 
divers abuses that have long prevailed in the choice of Mem- 
bers to serve in the Commons House of Parliament.'^ 

They have not voted that this Bill contains in its enact- 
ments any effectual measures for the correction of those 
abuses, or that it would not introduce abuses tenfold more 
dangerous than those which it professes to remove. 

2. Let it be admitted, that the House of Lords has voted 
it expedient " to diminish the expense of elections." 

The House of Lords has not therefore voted that the 
provisions of this Bill are likely to effect that object, nor 
have they decided that a transfer of elective power to those 
classes which have ever been found most accessible to 
bribes, and an assimilation of the constituency to that 
which now exists in those places where the most profligate 
expenditure has occurred, would be likely to effect a whole- 
some diminution in the disbursements of future candidates 
for venal favours. 

3. For argument's sake only, let it be admitted, that 
the House of Lords has voted that it is *^ expedient to de- 
prive many inconsiderable places of the right of returning 
members, to grant such privilege to large, populous, and 
wealthy towns, to increase the number of knights of the 



sbirca wd to extend the elective fraDchise to naay of his 
Maje^y^s subjects who have not heretofore enjoyed the 



same.^ 



The House of Lords has not thereby admitted that it i» 
expedient that the many inconsiderable places should be no- 
minated for destruction^ by a comparatively small political 
party in the state^ or that an arbitrary and unequal rule is 
to be applied in the selection of these victims of revolution* 
ary decimation. They have not agreed to the number nor 
the quality of these offerings, nor decided that the word 
** many*' means fifty- six, or that the phrase ^* incansider-* 
able plac^Si* is to be expounded by the dictation of the 
minister. 

Again, supposing that a majority of the House of Lords 
meant to ^mit that it was *^ expedient to grant the privi- 
lege to large, populous, and wealthy towns.'^ They have 
not thereby admitted that the ten-pound occupiers would 
be the fittest consignees of the political interests of those 
towDs, or that the men elected by them would go to the 
Parliament the completest representatives of their bulk, 
their population, and their wealth. 

Again, supposing that the Uke majority meant to ad- 
mit that it was expedient to increase the number of 
knights of the shire; it by no means follows that they 
meant to admit that a small sort of townsmen should have 
the preponderance in the election of the old as well as the 
additional knights, or that the interests of agriculture 
should be confided to the tender mercies of Political 
Unions. 

And lastly, if they, the majority of the House of Lords, 
did think it ** expedient to extend the elective franchise to 
many of his Majesty's subjects who have not heretofore 
enjoyed the san^e," it by no means follows that they ad- 
mitted or even imagined for a moment that such an object 



could be justly carried into effect by present disfranchise- 
ment, and the future extermination of poor men's votes^ 
combined with a new system to be called into immediate 
operation, which must give the power of returning member* 
to Parliament in every large represented place to the rankest 
and most upstart democracy. 

By due attention to these simple points, the effect of the 
vote of the House of Lords will be better understood* It 
is difficult to say whether the friends or the foes of the 
measure have most grievously misrepresented it. But the 
most important point of all, and that on which misrepre- 
sentation has been most malignant and most effective, is to 
be met and explained by one single observation. The 
House of Lords has not agreed even to attempt to attain 
by legislation any one of those objects which they may have 
admitted to be abstractedly beneficial, if it appears, upon a 
balance of good and evil, that the latter would probably 
preponderate firom the adoption of any part or portion of 
the Minister's Reform Bill. If they are not to do evil that 
good may come, still less are they to do what seemeth 
good to the ignorant, or what is represented to be good by 
the interested, that things may follow which the reason, the 
learning, the wisdom, the experience of ages have demon- 
strated to be evil. The question is now what it was in the 
beginning ; one of reason, not of passion ; of argument, 
not of threats. And if it appears to the first legislative 
assembly of this kingdom that democratic changes in the 
constitution of Parliament are not profitable or conducive 
to the good government of Great Britain, or to the happi- 
ness of any of its subjects; and if it shall also appear to 
them, that this Bill, whatever changes it may have under- 
gone, and howsoever improved it may appear in their eyes 
to be, is nevertheless in any degree a democratic change, it 
will be the duty of that assembly to reject that Bill, and 
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they will be answerable to their country for the conse- 
quences if they do not reject it. 

Or if there be any of the upper House of Parliament 
who fondly imagine that democratic changes of a moderate 
nature are not in themselves dangerous, and that any in- 
crease of the popular party in the House of Commons will 
not be used as the instrument of further acquisitions ; such 
will still have to consider whether their moderate infusion 
of democracy be not drugged with other and more 
venomous ingredients ; and whether, for example, the Pro- 
testant Church of England and Ireland, which they swore 
that they would protect, will be well protected by giving 
over to Mr. O'Connell and his Popish priests those Pro- 
testant corporations which the Articles of Union between 
the two countries have establi^ed for its lawful bulwark. 
Men who, gulled by the falsehood contained in the word 
Reform, imagined that by doing a little mischief they 
could avoid the occurrence of greater calamities, men who 
want the understanding to perceive truth, or the courage 
to walk onwards in her ways, howsoever dangerous such 
men may be, and however pernicious may have been their 
practices, yet such men have still an opportunity of show- 
ing that their heads, and not their hearts, were in error ; 
that they erred, too, on the generous side, the desire to 
conciliate and to make peace ; but that their mistake was, 
that they sought to reconcile where there can be no bond 
of agreement, and to pacify where peace can never find a 
resting-place ; and that at length, having discovered these 
things before it is too late to profit by them, they will do 
the duty which their country expects of them, and re-esta- 
blish beyond all question the purity of their motives, and 
the integrity of their former characters, by rejecting this 
Bill. There is a third reading. 

Such is the situation in which the deliberative functions 



of the House of Lords are placed by the vote for the 
second reading of the Bill for amending the representation of 
the Commons. The Peers are still as free to exercise their 
deliberate judgment on every clause of that Bill, on every 
single enactment contained in every clause^ as they were 
before that Bill was read a second time. It is equally 
their right and their duty to do so, and they will exercise 
this right and discharge that duty by the dispassionate em- 
ployment of their reasoning faculties^ with a view to the 
future good government of their country. 

On Monday the 9th of April commenced the debate, which 
ended in the second reading of the Bill by a majority of 
fnne at seven o'clock on Friday morning. Now let any calm 
reasoning man examine the speeches made by the Minister 
and his supporters in that debate ; let him examine fairly 
and carefully, and in the manner above set forth, and 
in which the House of Lords have^ no doubt, ere this 
examined them, and let him then say whether, up to this 
moment, either that Minister, or any one of his sup- 
porters, have pointed out one single practical benefit^ one 
single legislative advantage^ either to the King, the legis- 
lature, or the people, as in any wise likely to result from 
the adoption of this measure. So far from it, he will ob- 
serve, that the noble Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, scorning delusion in his new-born love for re- 
formation, and as abhorrent of false hopes as apostate from 
former principles, did expressly repudiate the idle notion 
that the people, who are said to be so anxious for the 
passing of this measure, would, in truth, be at all profited 
thereby. And the same noble person is also reported to 
have given utterance to a sentiment, which certainly can 
scarce be believed to have proceeded from a statesman's 
lips, that if the consequences of the measure should be 
calamitous, neither, the minister who advised, nor ^ legis- 
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lalBYe whioh enacted — no, but the people who demanded^ 
would be answerable for those consequences : trusting, I 
suppose, to the well-worn sayings 

** Quicquid delirant re§t$ plectuntw AchhiJ' 

But to revert to the First Lord of the Treasury. He, 
too, speaks of the '* affection of the peopk " for this Bill, 
their affection for that which profiteth nothing. But does 
he say that the people, and not the Government, are an- 
swerable for the consequ^ieesy or does he refuse to reeog- 
nise the responsibilily of his office? We shall see* It was 
^arly in these reform discussions that the First Lord of the 
Treasury was compared by a noble Earl* to M. Neckar. 
That comparison was followed up in a pamphlet which 
was written in reply to the Lord Chancellor's celebrated 
speech. But the points Of similitude marvellously thicken 
as the characters are developed in the further progress of 
the revolutionary drama. 

It was in the following words that Earl Grey^ according 
to report, concluded his argument, addressed to the Peers 
of England, to urge them to the adoption of his great mea- 
sure:— 

" To the country and to your Lordships the result of 
this night is important, in a degree scarcely paralleled in 
your records as a legislative assembly. To myself every 
thing depends upon it. I knew all the difficulties to which 
I exposed myself when I undertook this measure; a sense 
of the duty which I owed to my Sovereign and my country 
Commanded me to brave them. Having introduced the 
measure, I have endeavoured to carry it through the va- 
rious embarrassments with which it was beset, with* a 
steady adherence to its principles and to the views upon 
which I originally acted. / have been exposed to much 
injustice, to many, I will confidently say, undeserved at- 

* The Earl of Carnarvon. 
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tacks, to much misrepresentation, and I mast add) to moch 
auspiciod, from which I should have thought I might have 
faeea jntaetdd, but I have md been deterred Jr&m doing 
what I thought right, or allowed myself to be forced 
or driven into any measures which, while a hope existed, 
I could not approve. I have felt the attacks to which 
I have been exposed, and I know what further I 
have to expect. In the event of its failure^ a personal 
responsibility rests upon me, which perhaps never before 
was sustained by any former minister, I may sink under 
it: that is nothing. I shall have the Support of an ap- 
proving conscience, which has always instructed me to do 
what is right, and to leave the consequences to Ood. 
What I pray for is, that I may be the only victim, and 
that the consequences of my failure may affect neither 
the prosperity nor the peace of the country, nor that union 
between your Lordships and the people, oq which the 
welfare of both, and what is necessary to the welfare of 
both, your Lordships' authority, and character, and useful- 
ness, essentially depend.'^ 

In this report, contained in the publication called the 
Mirror of Parliament, all mention of the King, as one of 
the parties to be endangered, is carefully or carelessly 
omitted. This, however, was not the case in the best 
newspaper reports of the speech ; and the perils which 
might await the throne, were in them enumerated as 
amongst the consequences to be deprecated, or entrusted to 
Providence to avert. Again, in the Mirror of Parliament, 
it would seem, that the calamitous consequences are only 
calculated upon as probably or possibly attendant on the 
rejection of the Bill—" in the event of Us failure,'" and 
*' my failure.'" But the impression conveyed by the publi- 
cations of the debate on the following morning was, that 
it was the contemplation of the possible consequences o^ 
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the measure itself, not rejected, but carried^ which had 
filled Earl Grey with so much awful apprehension, and 
which he prayed might be confined to himself alone * 
However, whether or not the report in this publication be 
garbled, to avoid the full force of the admission^ the com- 
parison still holds good ; Lord Grey is still the English 
Neckar. 

When M. Neckar had etTected the duplication of the tiers 
Hat, and thus given them that preponderance in the go- 
vernment which led to all the horrors of the Revolution, he 
made a report, which is a long and elaborate piece of rea- 
soning, in justification of his own conduct, in dissenting 
from the expressed opinion of the Notables: but either 
feeling conscious of the imbecility of his own arguments, 
or from whatever causes mistrustful of the event, he " con- 
cludes with a supposition of the possibility that the tiers 
might not act with all the moderation that was to be wish- 
ed : in which case he mentions, as his last advice, a measure 
from which it is difficult to imagine that any great com- 
fort could flow. ** Nevertheless,'^ he says, " if a difference 
in the number of Deputies of the tiers Hat becomes 
a subject or a pretence of discord, if from private views 
they tried to tire your Majesty's constancy, and if your 
will. Sire, should not be sufficient to remove these ob- 
stacles, what advice can I then give to your Majesty ? — 

* The 'FimeSy April 10, reports the passage thus : 

'' Come what might, he should still have the consolation that he had 
acted according to the dictates of his best judgment, that he had done 
what he believed to be right ; and having followed, as became him, the 
suggestions of his conscience, he should leave the event to the disposal 
of a higher power. One hope he had : If it were decreed that this mea- 
sure was to prove the forerunner of misfortune, he hoped that he would 
be its only victim : that its consequences would not be visited upon his 
Sovereign, his country, or their Lordships,'' &c. &c. 
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only one, and it shall be the last, to sacrifice the minister 
who has had the principal share in advising you to this mea- 
sure.'^'* Upon which the historian remarks, '^ that as this 
last measure could remedy none of the mischiefs supposed 
to be done by the advice which the minister had prevailed 
upon the King to follow, it is a little surprising, that M. 
Neckar mentions it with so much emphasis.'^ But the 
explanation of all follows : would that the comparison 
failed ! '^ Sensible that his influence in the cabinet depended 
on his popularity, and believing that his popularity would 
be ruined, if the favourite point of a double representation 
of the tiers were not carried; he persuaded the King into 
that measure: yet it is not difficult to perceive his fears, lest 
a bad use should be made of it, breaking through his reason- 
ing in its favour. His ambition lulled his fears, and 
tempted him to risk all the evils which' threatened, but 
which his vanity made him believe he had the ability to 
overcome. Had he foreseen with certainty half the mis- 
chiefs that were the consequences of that measure, no con- 
sideration could have prevailed on M. Neckar to advise 
it, for he unquestionably had the prosperity of the French 
nation sincerely at heart.^-f O yes, and so has Lord 
Grey the prosperity of the English nation sincerely at 
heart ! But ^^ influence depends on popularity,"" and " am- 
bition lulls fearsy 

But there came a day of reflection for M. Neckar, 
and a bitter one it was. M. Neckar lived to ' write 
the history of the Revolution of which he had been one 
of the prime movers. It was for him, in a calm and 
sorrowful repentance, to attribute the miseries of his coun- 
try to *' vanity, the grand agent in the moral universe ;^ 
and to assert, that '^ reason, with all its engines, can 

• Dr. Moore's Works, vol. iv. p. 53. 
t Ibid. 
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neither put any thing in motion, or 6top it in its progress. 
The marks of this truth/' he proeeeds, <' are sufficiently 
evident in the great example offered to Europe by the legis- 
lators of France; and it may with truth be asserted, that 
the desire of young ioaen for novelty and originality, a vain 
and cowardly repugnance to every kind of imitation, a 
credulous confidence in theory, and an inconsiderate dis- 
regard for the facts of experience, are, perhaps, among 
other causes, those which hindered the National Assembly 
from succeeding in their plans of legislation. Avoiding 
known truths, and embarrassing itself m Us own labours^ 
it formed a plan of apparent symmetry and ideal beauty^ 
but which fell to pieces on the first attempt to put it in 
motion; and with it vanished the glory of its makers.*** 
Well might Lord Grey exclaim, ^' for myvelf, every thing 
depends upon it^^ 

M. Neckar's next chapter is headed in a remarkable 
manner. '* Concluding reflections relative to myself^ — '^ In 
a little while,*" he observes, ^' and in the midst of so many 
calamities that will come under our notice, what man, 
even the moet calumniated^ would presume to draw the 
reader''s attention on himself, and th^ interests of his 
reputation ? 

*^ I have npneed to say any thing further with respect to 
the measures of my administration ;" and why^ reader, do 
you suppose that Neckar had no such need ?-^he gives you 
the true reason : '* All the illustrations that can he desired 
an this head, wHl be found in the recital of the first events 
of the Revolution^ and in the explanation of their causes 
tmd cownexionsJ'' And having made this frank admission, 
he proceeds, ^' I find myself under the necessity of reply<^ 
ing to those general insinuations /w\i\c\k have been artfully 
employed to give an air qf probability to particular charges ; 

♦ Neckar on the French Revolution, vol. L p. 287. 
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aiid he then goea on to defend himself frcMn the accueation 
of haTing an ^' innovating spirit, of adopting proceed-^ 
ings '^ inannpatible with monarchy^ of being *^ a Republic 
€an^ Of of favouring " the Protestantsy Lord Grey 
might have read Neckar^s defence, with a change of the 
Jast word into Catholic agitators. And now mark the end ; 
it is one of fruitless sorrows and unavailing self-reproach ; 
there is no peace in these things, no, not even in conscience. 
^^ If the obscurity of a period already distant, causes in me 
som£ doobt, some uncertainty, it is right that I alone 
ahould go over the traces of my intentions and lal^urs, 
and that I should take refuge alone in the retreat of my 
conscience. But how trembling is still that asylum when 
no longer smtained by the hand of u friend, Alas ! I tell 
it to those enemies whom I have not deserved: I tell it to 
gratify them, that it is in vain that I have defended, and 
still defend, the different parts of my public conduct, it is 
in vain that my recollection still calls up the zeal and pure 
spirit by which I was animated ; it is enough for me to 
have been placed by fortune in the midst of the antece- 
dents of so many crimes and horrors, to be for ever miser- 
able. At this o^ament I condemn myself even for those 
hopes which I shared with all France at the first dawn of 
the States General, and filling up by my regret, the distance 
between that period and the present tune, the difficulties 
of foresight insensibly diminish to my mind, and I caU 
myself to an account for all those thoughts which I have 
not bad, and for ail those presages which have escaped 
me^ ^ 

That is th^ diieadful acoount. Such a man could find 
but a bai'ren consolation in the recollection of good inten- 
tions, when he look^ out upon a bleeding country, apd 
thought upon a murdered king. Hear him once more. 

* Neckar on the French Revolution. Vol. i. p. S16. 
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'' The king alone, in the midst of the fermentation of 
spirits, exhibited that serenity which attends honest inten- 
tions and moderate sentiments ; and while every body was 
busied in acquiring, he passed in review those prerogatives 
which he might renounce without weakening the authority 
necessary to government, and prepared, without pain, to 
make the sacrifice. He desired and loved good with the 
most perfect simplicity ; and preserving a melancholy re- 
collection of the crosses he had experienced, he felt con- 
soled by the resolution he had taken of calling to his aid 
the representatives of the nation, A little time before the 
opening of the States General, he was seen to dwell with a 
due share of interest oh the different ceremonies which 
were to decorate so glorious a day. Heavens ! what sad 
ideas, what mournful reflections rise to my mind from such 
a recollection ! Unhappy monarch ! alas, he might have 
said with another victim — 

" Already prescient of the fall of Troy, 
I planned triumphal honours for the joy ; 
And little thought, to make the toil succeed, 
That I beneath your steel the first must bleed." • 

It was well of Lord Grey to put up a prayer for the safety 
of the King. He had good cause to know that there is no 
kindred feeling between monarchy and his democratic sup- 
porters. After the Duke of Wellington's protest had been 
made public, a long and elaborate paper appeared in the 
Times Newspaper, criticizing that protest for its expressions 
of attachment to monarchy, and expressly declaring that 
the government of England is not essentially monarchical. 
Or if Lord Grey was ignorant of these things, will he now 
learn wisdom .'^ will he learn their real motives and prin- 
ciples from his friends, if he will not be instructed by his 
opponents ? Or will he have recourse to the oft refuted 
• Neckar on the French Revolution, vol. i. p. 100. 
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calumny, that the people of England are determined to 
have this Bill? If that declaration were as true^as it is 
false, there might after all be some reason in saying that 
resistance is hopeless, and that the will of a nation must 
dictate the manner of its government. As it is, this noto« 
riously false statement is the only effective argument which 
the First Lord of the Treasury uses for the policy and the 
necessity of a democratic reformation. These are his re- 
ported words : — 

** I must now revert, once more, to the great and gene- 
ral, I will not say acquiescence, but affection of the people 
for this measure. I am not now speaking of the mob, nor 
of persons uninstructed and uninformed. Let not such 
noble Lords as are hostile to reform, suppose that such is a 
proper description of the supporters of reform. Reform is 
supported not merely by the multitude, but also by the 
great mass of the power, the opulence, the intelligence, the 
education, and all that is important in the community. Is 
it necessary, therefore, for me to argue that a measure so 
supported is not a revolutionary measure ?" * 

One thing is at least clear, that no argument is here 
offered to prove that, for proof of which the needfulness is 
questioned : and also, that the premises, if true, which 
they are not, do not in any degree warrant the conclusion 
at which Lord Orey would arrive. Every one who knows 
any thing of the history of Revolutions, knows that men 
of the greatest fortunes have always been found, who were 
ready to take a part in the commencement of such ruinous 
works ; and those who did not know it before, have lately 
had their attention called to the fact, as wonderfully ex- 
emplified in the progress of the French Revolution by a 
right honourable member of the House of Commons,t in a 
speech as remarkable for its eloquence as its historical re- 
• Mirror of Parliament. f Mr. Croker. 
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search, and in which both were admirably employed in the 
best spirit of the roost practical philosophy, the instruction 
of ah existing generation by the example of other ages. 
. But Lord Grey's premises are distinctly untrue, Tha 
great ** mass of the opulence, intelligence, and education of 
the- country'' is against the measure., And what is more 
than this> the mobs who were for it, and clamorously for 
ity cannot be urged to clamour any more* The first point 
is certainly one on which it is difficult to get accurate in-* 
information. But Lord Grey givps no information. It 
is a matter of opinion. The Duke of Wellington stated 
the property of the country, generally, to be against the 
measure. Which opinion is correct? Count your, friends 
from five hundred pounds a year.jipwards. Look through 
the graduates and members of the Universities. Look 
at the leading members of all the learned professions. 
The judges of England, the bar, the church, the country 
gentry,, the merchants ; have these any thing to do with 
the " power, the intelligence, the opulence, of the country ?" 
For if they have, they are against the measure.. 

But the demagogues are for it, and the ministers are 
for it; and as to the mobs, who were for it, there are now no 
mobs at all. The clamovir which they raised has been laid 
in blood. They were urged to violence ; they have, been 
punished by law; and their blood will ever rest on the 
heads of those who were the justifiers of insurrection in othet 
countries, and the accusers of the institutions of their own."^ 
' Nothing is more remarkable in this debate than the 
total absence of all those inflammatory phrases and sedi- 
tious suggestions which distinguished the speeches of ^he 
supporters of the Bill in the last session, and caused the 
subsequent outrages at Bristol and other places* This 

♦ See Petition for the Prisoneris at Bristol and Nottingham ; a pam- 
phlet published by Hatchard, a beautiful and severe satire oi! misrule. 
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change is^ no doubt, due to a proper penitence : but it' is 
vain to urge the people to rise again on behalf of a Whig 
reform. Lord Grey knows this ; he knows that his best 
allies of the revolutionary press have told him that the 
task is idle, and the attempt hopeless. No ; if men are ta 
be excited to seditious practices for the furtherance pf a 
ministerial project, it will not be by the example of those 
wretched men who have been put to death, or of others 
who are now banished from their native country for the 
commission of deeds to which they had been excited by the 
rulers of the State. 

But it is said, that the House of Lords, by its vote for 
the second reading, has pledged itself to the principle of 
the BUI: and Lord Grey has said that the principle of the 
Bill is, 'disfranchisement, enfranchisement, a^d an ex** 
tension of the franchise ;^ but these three things are not 
principles in any sense of that word, they are enactments, 
they are the provisions of the Bill, not the principle of the 
Bill ; the principle is the spirit, or object, or tendency of 
the enactments ; and that is to be sought for in the state- 
ment of the preamble, the arguments of the framers and 
supporters of the measure, and the probable effects of the 
enactments themselves. To call the enactments the prin- 
ciple is nonsense. Now having examined the preamble, 
there has been found in it nothing to warrant the subse- 
quent enactments; and collecting the principle from the 
arguments of its supporters, and from the probable effect 
of those enactments, (unless they prove altogether illusory,) 
it appears that the principle of the Bill is democracy, an 
increase of the democratic character of the House of Com* 
mons, that is the principle of the Bill ; and to talk of dis* 
tinct provisions, and confound them with the principle, for 
the sake of which those provisions are adopted, as Lord 
Grey has perpetually done, with the view of thus inducing 

b2 
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noble Lords to vote for the Bill, principle and provisions^ 
together, is either an instance of gross ignorance of the 
meaning of words, or of wilful perversion of truth. 

The House of Lords having been prevailed with to com- 
mit this Bill, (a " countenance,^^ as says Lord Clarendon, 
*' they frequently give to Bills they never intend to 
passy'') have therefore to deal with this Bill, unin- 
fluenced by the quibbles of its advocates, or by ima* 
ginary fears of dangers which do not exist, and solely with 
the view to do that in the end which shall be for the ad- 
vantage of this great kingdom. They have as yet heard 
no reasons on behalf of democratic concessions : and it is 
by reasons that their decision should be guided. But 
above all other considerations, let them well beware of 
doing a little mischief that good may come. If there be a 
single argument of any weight on behalf of the proposed 
changes, it is to be found in the vague expectation which 
some men entertain, that the granting this measure will be the 
means of pacifying and contenting those who still demand 
more. But however absurd such a hope may be, one thing 
is quite clear, that to grant half this measure will content 
none. Better, far better, is it to pass the whole of this 
odious law, and to wait in patience for its sad conse- 
quences, and for the passing away of the phantom of a 
monarchy ; better is it to plunge at once into the gulph, 
and to endure all these miseries, because the endurance of 
them will thus be shorter, and the day of our deliverance 
nearer at hand, than by a wretched, shuffling policy, made 
up of doubts, and fears, and ignorance, and a compromise 
of first principles, and a system of half-concessions, to 
gratify none by granting what they ask, but to squander 
away the moral weight of sound character and intelligible 
purposes; and to place, with trembling hands, even in the 
very temple of the English constitution, a resting-place 
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for the lever of democracy. Does any man imagine that 
that lever will rest in idleness, when a fulcram has been 
furnished for its operations ? It is the very day-dream of 
the blindest fatuity. Lord Grey may play upon the phrase, 
'* some Reform,'* and endeavour to entangle this or that 
unwary opponent in the network of his flimsy sophistry^ 
till the heart of every honest man sickens at the gross per- 
version of truth flowing smoother than oil in well-finished 
periods ; yet he cannot alter the essential nature of things 
by all his fallacies, nor prove, from the natural repugnance 
of men to avow their dislike to " Reform,^ which means 
improvement^ their approbation of democratic innovation^ 
which, whether much or little, is destruction. The great 
falsehood, after all, is in the word Reform ; and the great 
danger in the phrase, ** moderate Reform^ Moderation 
is good in all things. True ! But the English constitution 
is moderation : it has been said to be composed of the 
well-moderated balance of the three great principles of 
government; and till it be proved that democracy is in 
need of some addition, in order to preserve that balance, 
the smallest increase of democracy is not moderation, but 
extravagant evil. 

What is the title of this Bill P '' A Bill to amend the 
Representation of the People." Try the question by that 
title. Is it to amend the representation, to collect a House 
of Commons, a large majority of which will be returned by 
the most noisy, the most turbulent, and if not the least 
opulent, certainly the least satisfied of the people P Is it 
to amend the construction of the House of Commons, to 
add one tittle to its present democratic components? 
Whatever may be its faults, to use Lord John Russell's 
words, '^ what a strange remedy, to make the legislature 
more democratic T * The Lords then have voted for 

♦ Lord J.' Russell on Government. 
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considering the preamble : they will now vote for no enact- 
ment which they do not believe, according' to the title of 
the Bill, to be an amendment in the representation of the 
people. 

But it has been said by many, and is still repeated by 
s6me, of a lower class of orators and writers, that the fate 
of the ministerial project does not depend on the judgment 
and lawful decision of the existing House of Lords, but 
upon a number of Peers who are to be created by the ex- 
ecutive, for th(B purpose of overwhelming that judgment, 
and altering that decision. The doctrine of the constitu- 
tion being that the deliberations of either House of Pa^rlia- 
rtient should he free, it has been proposed to secure a par- 
ticular issue to the deliberations of one of those Houses, by 
dn invasion of its privilege on the p^rt of the executive. 
The mode suggested for effecting this treasonable purpose 
is, not the forcible elxpulsion of certain obnoxious Peers^ 
but, nevertheless, it is one'equally compendious, more in 
sidibus, more dangerous to the constitution, ' and not lesii 
tyrannical. ' It is this : — that the Minister should select a 
certain number (as many as maybe wanted) of his staunch 
adherents ; and presenting such, his nominees, to the 
King his master, should persuade that gracious monarch 
to bestow on such persons titles of honour, and power of 
overruling, by their votes, the deliberate decisions of the 
Upper House of Parliament. It is not wonderful that this 
atrocious scheme should have been sujpported by newspaper 
editors : for it is plain, that agitation, and political excite- 
nient of all kinds, is their game ; and that nothing so 
much tends to increase the sale of newspapers, as revolu- 
tionary movements of all kinds, up to the very verge of 
civil war : that fact is indeed the key to all their violence. 
But this scheme has also received some sort of support 
from a quarter, whence it comes with less propriety, and 
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therefore causes more indignatioii ; from men^ one of 
whom^ a Peer of the realm, disclaimed writing for news* 
papers; and the mother of whom is a gentleman of great 
ability, and the heir to a lawful title^ a member of the 
House of Commons. These persons^are Earl Grey and 
Mr. Stanley. These persons ave not reported to have said 
that his Majesty's Ministers would advise bi» Majesty to 
create these Peers; but they are said to have justified such 
a measure abstractedly, and to have held out a vague ex- 
pectation, that in the event of something happening, which 
they did not name, it might be necessary to have recourse 
to an expedient, which they therefore thought fit to justify. 
They have not defined the emergency which would cause 
the necessity. 

Lord Grey h reported to have put, as the imaginary 
case in which this project would be justifiable a collisions 
between the vote of the two Houses. But then it is remark- 
able that that imaginary case of collision actually was re« 
duced into practice, and occurred so long ago as the monUi 
g( October, 1831. But there has been no creation of 
Peers; so that there is still no intimation as to what 
sort of collision would amount to a justification of ^the 
scheme. 

But this very collision is, as every body knows, th^ work 
of that very Minister who dares to talk of making Peers to 
oure it. The cry of JReform raised by the Ministers, and 
the dissolution of Parliament advised by the Ministers, 
they created the collision.. ^' Be it so,^ replies some revoluf 
tionary upstart ;; '^ but the evil exists, and must be cored^ 
no matter who created it." And is the destruction of the 
l^islative rights and functions of the House of Peers really 
the best mode of compensating for the too popular and in<» 
novating disposition of this mob House of Commons B 
Must the House of Lords be despotically new-modelled^ 
because it refuses to register the edicts of such a House of 
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Commons? What says Lord John Russdl on that 
point ? 

** The House of Peers collectively form a council for 
weighing with greater caution and deliberation the resolu- 
tions of the House of Commons. If the more popular as* 
sembly is sometimes led away, as it is natural it should, 
by sudden impressions or temporary clamour, this here- 
ditary senate may interpose its grave and thoughtful 
opinions to suspend the effect of an intemperate vote." 

Lord J. Russell does not suggest that the vote of this 
^* hereditary senate^ should be rendered null and void on 
such an occasion , by a new creation of pledged senators : 
he seems to have had, in 1823, a full notion of the im- 
portance of such an assembly, and of the value of the free- 
dom of its deliberations, for he goes on — ** In the posses- 
sion of such an assembly, indeed, consists the difference 
between a constitution of pure democracy, and one of 
mutual control*' But Lord J. Russell not only shows the 
value of the House of Lords as a deliberative council by 
arguments, from which his horror at making it the tool of 
a minister, or the instrument of the ** more popular assem- 
bly," is manifest ; he also states the motives by which 
peerages should be bestowed. He says first, ** It is. a great 
and splendid reward for national services, whether by sea 
or land, in the king's council, or on the judge^s bench : it 
places a stamp upon eminent merit, and constitutes the 
posterity of the ennobled person a perpetual image of his 
achievements and their recompence.^ * So that according 
to Lord J. Russell, and nothing can be more excellent than 
what he has thus written. Peers, made even at a corona- 
tion, should be not only friends of a minister, but men of 
eminent merit ; and the image of their achievements such 
as may neither discredit the honours of their collated dignity, 
nor for which their posterity may have cause to blush. How« 

* Lord J. Russell on the English constitution, p. 159. 
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eFer> be Uiat as it may, the cottiHon^ which Lord Grey 
says is a sufficient reason for an arbitrary creation of Peers^ 
is in truth the intemperate vote which Lord J. Russell saya 
it is the duty of the Peers to correct. . 

Lord Grey is also reported to have said» that this scheme 
of creating a legislature had been approved of by " constitu-^ 
tional writers." Now the constitution consisting of the King 
and the Houses of ParHament» it seems extraordinary how 
a writer called constitutional should advocate a measure for 
the abolishing the voice of one of the Houses of Parliament 
at the bidding of the king's advisers. At least. Lord Grey 
should have named his constitutional authorities i but on 
this point his lordship is silent.* 

But what says Mr. Stanley ? Mr. Stanley is reported 
to have said something so monstrously absurd^ and so 
daringly presumptuous, that it is almost impossible to believe 
such sentiments could have proceeded from such a man. 
He is reported to have rested his defence of the measure 
on the difficulty of impeaching the minister, and to have 
urged in his place in Parliament the chance of escaping 
punishment as a justification for the commission of a 
crime. It is impossible that Mr. Stanley could have 
used an argument which makes temporal impuiiity the 
sole test of innocence, and is as good a defence for any 
other more vulgar atrocity, if screened by the high hand 
of power, or committed in the absence of a witness. 
Lord Grey and Mr. Stanley are the only ministers who 
have ventured to be the apologists of this act of tyranny. 

Now, considering the nature of the scheme itself, and 
the manner in which it has been defended, it is certainly 
most reasonable to suppose that it was never seriously in- 
tended to be carried into effect. The misfortune is, that 

* The question is considered more at length in the ** Reply to Lord 
BroughanCs Speech" and other constitutional authorities quoted* 
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the threat is calculated to pA)duo6 aH the consequences of 
its exteeution. But that miist not be : that threat has 
done harm enotigh already: it has cartied the second 
receding of the Bill. • Let any man of ordinary abilities 
read that debate, bearing in mind what had been* diligently 
circulated' throughout the country on the subject of a' 
ci^Mion of Peers, and he will be convinced that the vote for 
the second reading was not the result of the deliberate con- 
viction of the majority of the utility of the measure for 
which they voted, but of the necessity of so voting in 
ordei^ to avoid the occurrence of what they considered a 
greater evil : that evil was the treasonable creation of 
Peers. So far the threat has achieved what there was 
not hardy guilt enough to t>erpetrate. Here the operation 
of that threat must cease, or it will have all the effect of 
the creation. 

'These observations are made with a view to explain on 
intelligible principles, not to justify the late vote of the 
House of Lords. May that vote be a warning against fn* 
ture irremediable errors. It is not now too late. There 
is no 6ause for despair : there is much* for energy and 
courage. England is yet sound, and the best and the 
wisest, aye, and for aught we know, the greatest num-^ 
ber of her sons look to the House of Lords to 
rescue them from those straits of turbulence and danger 
into which she has been wantonly and unnecessarily 
plunged by the foolish councils of ambitious rulers. Well 
might he exclaim, who sighed for the blessings of English 
government even ill the foruiH of French republicanism, 
*^ England is ruined, you say ! ah, what dreadful tidings t 
Where, or by what means is England ruined ? - By- what 
earthquake or convulsion of nature has that famous island 
been swallowed up, that abounding theatre of great actions, 
that classic ground of liberty? But you remove my 
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fears ; England still flourishes for the' eternal instruction 
of tfae world : England in a glorit>us tranquillity htaU the 
wounds she had given herself during the delirium of a 
fever.** Such were the sentiments Of Mirabeau on that re- 
viled and corrupt constitution which Frenchmen could 
pause in the full tide of their insanit}^ to venerate^ but of 
which some Englishmen can ' enjoy the blessingd, and 
coolly contemplate the dismemberment^ joining in the 
loud-tongued desecration of institutions with the very 
freedom which is gathered from their existence. But the 
day is coming when that voice shall be silent, and its foU 
lies forgotten, and the disturbers of their country'*s peace 
rejoice in that restored tranquillity which but for the energy 
of their opponents would have been banished for ever from 
their dwelling^. When the folly of theoretic experiments, 
and the madness ot democratic innovation, have given 
place to the useful deliberations 6f the British Parliament, 
and the btisineiis, and trade, and arts, and commerce of 
this great people have revived from theianguor consequent 
upon the heats of party, and shall onc^ more Sourish under 
a government, whose one great object should be the happi- 
ness of the nation confided to its care, and who, in thd 
seeking after that object by the careful enacting of useful 
laws, will ever remember that they who would attain prac-^ 
tical advantages for the people must shun the deluding 
them by false hopes. 

Let it not, however, be forgotten, that as well as the 
sin of beguiling others, there is a sort of self-deception 
much to be guarded against, and it consists in imagining 
that the advantages of good government can ever be re- 
covered without much active atid energetic virtue, iand 
much enduring courage. *' Audaces fortuna juvat" is but 
the heathenish translation of the assured and comfortable 
truth, that Providence loves to prosper the event to those 
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:ivho are willing to hazard all things in a righteous cause. 
After ally the hazard is comparativdy none ; by inaction, 
by timid doubtings, all is lost. There are men in this 
.country^ whose duty it peculiarly is, to look with ho de- 
spairing eye on the present situation of affairs^ nor to omit 
any opportunity for exerting their great abilities and rare 
qualifications for practical government in the cure of those 
grievous disorders of which the present rulers of England 
have been the wanton or the ignorant promoters. In diffi- 
cult times the minds of men are naturally turned towards 
those who have not been untried in former dangers. There 
can be no fulness nor satiety in the discharge of public 
duties. If they have done much, they have given proof 
that they can do more. There is no resting upon their 
oars for such as are once embarked upon this troubled 
ocean. The anchor of their acquired reputation will not 
hold them : if they cannot struggle against the waves^ 
they must be borne downwards on the current. L verily 
believe that it is in the power of these persons to do all 
that is immediately necessary for the gradual and final at* 
tainment of prosperity and peace. But a diffidence of his 
own powers of action, or a reluctance to say or do that 
which necessarily implies a consciousness of his own supe- 
riority, is a too common impediment to the possessor of 
great abilities. It is a fact which frequently gives to in- 
ferior men of greater presumption an importance which is 
by no means their due, and which they never could have 
attained but for a daring and a petulant demeanour, which 
has enabled them for a time to take a too forward position 
in a race in which the morally swift and strong are not 
always the most successful competitors. This country can 
never know peace, can never prosper ; it must go on from 
bad to worse, while governed by men who act on the prin- 
ciples, if principles they can be called, of its present 
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rulers. Tbis is no new or imaginary peril. The predic-^ 
tion» of former sagacity are only realized by present 
experience. The evils of these times were long ago fore- 
seen by one whose mind was peculiarly susceptible of 
true political impressions^ and who has left, as the most 
precious legacy to succeeding generations, the lessons of 
his recorded wisdom. Mr. Burke^ when he contemplated 
the possibility of the followers of Mr. Fox taking possession 
of the high offices of state, thus described the anticipations 
with which his mind was affected at the bare idea of such 
an event. 

*' If Mr. Fox be wedded, they must be sensible that hi&r 
opinions and principles on the now existing state of things 
at home and abroad must be taken as his portion. In his 
train must also be taken the whole body of gentlemen who 
are pledged to him, and to each other, and to their 
common politics and principles. I believe no king of 
Great Britain ever will adopt for his confidential servants 
that body of gentlemen holding that body of principles. 
Even if the present king or his successor should think 
fit to take that step, I apprehend a general discontent 
of those who wish that this nation and that Europe 
should continue in their present state, would ensue: 
a discontent, which combined with the principles and progress 
of the new men in power, would shake this kingdom to its 
foundations. I -do not believe any one political conjec- 
ture can be more certain than this.""* 

This great man, in one respect too sanguine in his be- 
lief, has been indebted to the course of events for the 
fullest justification of his opinions, and a confirmation of 
his gloomiest predictions. The principles and progress of 
these men, (and Lord Grey is one whom he particularly 

names,) their principles embodied in the Reform Bill, and 

* On the conduct of the minority. 
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their progress. marked by the insane dissolutioil of the 
late Parliament, have already given birth to that general 
discontent of the friends of its existing institutions, and 
shaken this kingdoo) to its founda,tiQn« Whether through 
the instrumentality of its happy mixed constitution^ ap^ 
cially contrived to meet such emergencies, it shall yet 
recover from this concussion, and again stand upright, 
whether this emanation of men's ambition shall be cast 
down, and the people shall have the opportunity afforded 
them of recovering from the consequences of the delusive 
artifices of power, and their own over much licentiousness, 
both most dajigerous to liberty, and of electing a new House 
pf Commons to represent their interests, not their passions, 
are questions which now rest with the Upper house of Par- 
liament, by God's good blessing, to determine. 



THB END. 
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The 24th Clause having been read,-^ 

'< And be it enacted. That, notwithstanding any 
*^ thing herein-befbre contained, no person shall be 
" entitled to vote in the Election of a Knight or 
« Knights of the Shire to serve in any future Par- 
<< liament, in respect of his estate or interest as a 
'< freeholder in any house, warehouse, counting- 
** house, or shop, occupied by himself, or in any 
<< land occupied by himself, together with Bnj 
** house, warehouse, counting'*faouse, or shop, if 
*^ by reason of the occupation thereof respectively 
^ he might acquire a right to vote in the Election 
« of a Member or Members for any city or bo- 
*' rough; whether he shall or shall not have ac- 
*^ tually acquired the right to vote for such city pr 
« borough in respect thereof," — 

Mr. Praed said, that he had given notice of hi3 
intention to move an Amendment upon this clause* 
The object of that Amendment would be^ th^t 
whenever a title to vote should accrue to any jxi- 
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dividual, in right of property of any kind, situate 
within a Borough, the vote should be given in the 
Election for the Borough, and not in the Election 
for the County in which such Borough might lie. 
He now requested that the consideration of this 
Clause, and of the Amendment he had proposed 
to introduce, might be postponed. The subject 
appeared to him one of too important a nature to 
be taken up at so late an hour of the night ; and 
his Right Honourable Friend, the Member for 
the University of Cambridge (Mr. Goulburn), 
who, at his desire, had consented to make the 
motion, was absent from the House, upon the 
understanding that the Reform Bill was not to be 
proceeded with on Wednesday. 

The Chancellor of the "Exchequer reminded the 
Committee that the question was fully discussed 
when the last Bill was before the House ; and that 
a Clause similar in principle to that now proposed 
received the sanction of the House by a very large 
majority. He saw no reason whatever, in the 
statement of the Honourable Member, for post- 
poning the consideration of the Clause. [Several 
Hon. Members, Go on^ go on /] 

Mr. Praed. — I have always felt very deeply 
the impoitance of the Amendment which I under- 
took to move upon this Clause. 1 gave a proof 
that I did so feel its importance, when I prevailed 
upon my Right Honourable Friend to relieve me 
of the task I had imposed on myself, and to adopt 
the advocacy of a principle, the truth and expedi- 



ency of which he is so much better qualified' fSo 
enforce. I might, therefore, without any factious 
motive, without any wish for the creation of un- 
necessary delay, plead for the postponement of its 
Consideration, upon an evening when my Right 
Honourable Friend, not anticipating that it can by 
possibility be disposed of, is absent from the House, 
and at an hour when the attendance of Members is 
not such as to give me a reasonable hope of that 
full and fair discussion to which, at least I think, 
it is entitled. The Noble Lord is of opinion, that 
in the statement I make, there is no reason for the 
postponement I suggest. In that opinion the Com- 
mittee appear to coincide. I am sorry for it ; but, 
of course, I have only to bow to the decision of 
the Noble Lord and the Committee, and to pro- 
ceed, without further preface, to urge those argu- 
ments, which, in my judgment, recommend this 
Amendment to their attention and support. 

But I must notice the reason which the Noble 
Lord assigns for not consenting to postpone the 
debate on this Amendment j because it may here- 
after be assigned as a reason for rejecting the 
Amendment itself. The Noble Lord says^ and be 
says truly, that the question was discussed when 
the last Bill was before the House, and that a 
Clause, similar in principle to that now proposed, 
was sanctioned by a considerable majority. If, 
Sir, our determination to*night could fairly be held 
to be concluded by the vote to which we came on 
a former occasion, my error would be less in de- 
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mitig to defer this question, than in venturing to 
revive it at all. But is our determination . so con* 
eluded? Have I no reasonable ground to hope, 
that time, that reflection, that change of circum- 
stances, may have shaken the conviction, recently 
though that conviction was expressed, of maiiy 
members of this Comitiittee ? Surely, Sir, the Noble 
Lord who introduced this Bill will not so bid me 
despair. He has witnessed more wonderful transi- 
tions of opinions. After having vainly advocated 
the cause of Reform in every conceivable shape, 
till the thrice-told tale, Session after Session re-* 
peated, if it had not convinced his adversaries, 
had at least wearied his friends, he is now tri- 
umphantly carrying, with the acclamation of a 
large part of the community, and the assent of a 
great majority of this House, a measure whose 
provisions are of such an extensive operation^ that 
the very tithe of them, but four and twenty months 
ago, would have driven half his colleagues from the 
Cabinet. This would be my answer^ if I were rep- 
ealling to the notice of the Committee, as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer supposes, a question 
upon which their sentence were already recorded. 
But I am not, in fact, placed in this predicament 
The Bill now before us differs in so many respect? 
from that which we sent up to the other House of 
Parliament, that this Amendment, as proposed 
upon the provisions of this Bill» may justly be 
deemed res integra ; and it is not impossible that 
many Honourable Members may desire its intro- 



duction into the new BilU upon tb^ very rame p?iiv» 
cipks which led them to inaist upcm its exdusion 
from the old* 

Sir, I will instance one change which fully be^ur^ 
me out in what I am asserting. Many Honourable 
Members asserted, during the discussions on the 
last Bill, that by its enactments a balance of power 
was fairly struck between the agricultural and the 
commercial interest. With this conviction it was 
natural that they should oppose an Amendment, 
whose obvious and undisguised tendency is to 
augment the power of the agricultural interest. 
We are now giving to the commercial interest 
additional representation, by assigning two mem-^ 
bers instead of one to some of the great . towns 
which stood in Schedule D; and, as a counter^ 
poise, we are restoring a second member to sojne 
of the larger Boroughs which stood in Schedule B» 
But will the representatives so restored to the 
larger and more populous of these semi-disfran- 
chised towns represent the agricultural interest 
¥rith half the certainty with which the new Mem- 
bers for Bolton, and Bi^adford, and Blackburn, will 
advocate the interests of the manufacturing popu- 
lation ? Assuredly not I say then, that Members 
who believed a balance fairly struck by the former 
Bill, and therefore rejected this Amendment, find 
that balance overturned by the present Bill, and 
may, upon their own principles, now support this 
Amendment 

I said. Sir, that the undisguised tendency of this 
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Amendment, is to augment the power of the agii-^ 
cultural interest. I am one of those who have 
entertained, and frequently expressed, an opinion 
that the agricultural interest was unjustly dealt 
with in the Noble Lord's new Charter, when it 
was on pur table twelve months ago; and that 
almost every modification which has been made in 
its Clauses or its Schedules, has rendered that in- 
justice more palpable and more oppressive.* I call 

♦ Thig argument was very fairly and forcibly stated by Mr. 
Adeane, the Member for the County of Cambridge, in the 
speech he delivered in support of the third reading, of the JBUL 
I extract his remarks from the Mirror of Parliament ; but the 
report of them appears to be very imperfect. 

** The majority of the amendments I supported tended to 
give greater influence to the agricultural interest, which I do not 
think has been adequately considered by this Bill. I am aware 
that the Noble Paymaster of the Forces has said that the Bill 
gives a preponderance to the agricultural interest, and I believe 
that he thinks it does. I was of opinion that the former Bill 
did : but it is certainly not the case in the present instance* 
By that Bill, as was stated by the Noble Lord from the be- 
ginning, many rural districts would have been formed into 
boroughs, and returned Members in the agricultural interest. 
There were no less than eighty places returning between one and 
two hundred Members, which would have been thus situated. 
Twenty-two of these districts would have had two thirds, and 
many one half of their constituency supplied by the country ; 
and I know that these facts were urged at the last elections, 
to convince the agriculturists that the Bill sufficiently pro- 
tected their interests, for that not only would they get these 
new Members, but the inhabitants of towns would not be 8uf> 
fered to overpower the County Constituencies. But what is 
the fact? "Why, that the owner of every 10/. house, occupied 
by a tenant, may vote for the county, as may even that tenant, 
if he have another freehold within the borough. The agricul' 
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the attention of the Members for our agricujtur«l 
Counties once more to the distribution we are 
making of legislative power, I appeal to them, 
not because I am one of them, not because I can 
claim to take part in their counsels, not because 
their advantage is my advantage, or their loss my 
loss; but because I believe that with their pros- 
perity the prosperity of the country is inseparably 
connected, .and that in their hands a large share 
of political influence may be safely and usefully 
reposed. 

What are we doing in this Bill with what has 
been considered the representation of the agri- 
cultural interest? We are destroying, in Sche« 
dules A and B, 141 seats. It is conceded that the 
small Boroughs, which we are here wholly or 
partially disfranchising, sent to this House, almost 
universally. Members connected with the landed 
property of the country. Hiere then is the loss of 
the agricultural interest. And in addition to this, 
we are admitting into the country constituency 
the freeholders of the towns which are counties 
of themselves. On the other hand, we are allot- 
ting to the representation of the land, in all, 66 
new County Members. Here is the gain of the 
agricultural interest. 

Now let us see how we deal with the manufac- 



tural interest^ I iosy theuy fvill be mmh worse off under tke new 
than it was under the old system'' — See Mirror of Parliament^ 
March 28. 1832. 
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turing and commercial interests. We are giving 
to them, in Schedule C, 44* seats ; in Schedule D, 
19 seats : in all, 63 seats. We are therefore dimi-^ 
nishing the representation of the one ipterest by 
75 seats, and we are increasing the representation 
of the other by 63. 

Again, omitting the consideration of the con- 
stitution we are pulling down, let us examine the 
construction of that we are building up. We have 
returns on our table, showing us the proportion 
which exists between the Boroughs we are re- 
taining or creating, and the Counties exclusive of 
those Boroughs, with regard to the population 
contained in them, the taxation. paid by them, and 
the representation allotted to them. Let us look 
at a few of the results. 

In Yorkshire, the Boroughs contain a popula- 
tion of 322,347, pay in taxes 89,731/., and have 
30 representatives. — The County, exclusive of its 
Boroughs, contains a population of 850,840, pays 
in taxes 127,132/., and has 6 representatives. 

In Lancashire, the Boroughs contain a popu- 
lation of 479,606, pay in taxes 140,022/., and have 
18 representatives. — The County, exclusive of 
its Boroughs, contains a population of 573,253, 
pays in taxes 80,832/., and has 4 representatives. 

In Staffordshire the Boroughs contain a popula- 
tion of 123,106, pay in taxes 17,665/., and have 
11 representatives. — The County, exclusive of its 
Boroughs, contains a population of 217,934, pays 
in taxes 43,039/*, and has 4 representatives. 
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I will not weary the Committee witli the recital 
of other instances* These are statements which 
can be examined and verified with little trouble. 
If they are correct, I am surely entitled to insist, 
if not that an increase of representation should 
be given to the Counties, at least that the County 
jMLembers should be what they profess to be ; that 
the Members for Warwickshire should sit for 
Warwickshire, and not for Birmingham ; that the 
Members for Yorkshire should represent York- 
shire rather than Leeds. 

• But, Sir, an^ idea prevails that this is effected by 
the provisions of the Bill. That idea has been 
produced and encouraged, as I shall by-and-by 
show, by the assertions of Ministers themselves. 
How far is it just? 

In one case, and in only one, will the Borough 
freeholder be excluded from the County Election. 
If he has but one freehold, if it is worth lOL a year, 
and if it is occupied by himself, he will vote for 
the Borough and not for the County. 

But if his freehold is worth more than 40^. a year, 
and less than 10^ a year, he will vote for the 
County. If his freehold, whatever be its value, is not 
occupied by himself^ he will vote for the County. 
And ifi occupying one freehold worth 10/. a year, he 
is the owner of another freehold worth 40«. a year, 
he will vote for both County and Borough. Of the 
number of Borough freeholders, who by these re- 
gulations will be admitted into, or excluded from 
the County constituencies, we can have no accurate 
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computation. I do not hesitate to express my 
belief, founded on such enquiries as I have been 
able to make, that nine out of ten of those free- 
holders, who now vote for Counties by right of 
freeholds situate within Boroughs, will continue to 
vote for such Counties after the passing of the Bill. 
I shall move, that in all the cases I have enumerated, 
the right to vote be for the Borough, and for the 
Borough only. 

Sir, I was sorry, — and I must confess, I was 
disappointed, — when I found that His Majesty's 
Ministers, forming their Bill, as a noble Secretary 
of State tells us, " on a new basis," and so re- 
leasing themselves from whatever pledges either 
they had too hastily given, or their adherents too 
strictly interpreted, did not think it desirable to 
incorporate this improvement in their scheme: 
for I thought, that in the debates on the last Bill, 
its advocates had clearly demonstrated, what I am 
to-night to endeavour to demonstrate, that it is 
perfectly consistent with the principles of the Con- 
stitution under which our fathers lived, perfectly 
consistent with the principles of the Constitution 
which the Noble Lords opposite are framing for 
our children, perfectly consistent too with what 
ought to be the principles of every Constitution, 
with reason, with justice, with expediency. I say 
that my Amendment is consistent with the princi- 
ples of the old Constitution. How can that be, I 
shall be asked, when hitherto the freehold, where- 
ever situate, has conferred a vote for the County ? 
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Sir^ this arrangement is not a principle ; it is ssi 
means by which a principle is : to be carried into 
efiect. What then is the principle of the- Constitu* 
tion ? Surely that the Knights of the Shire should 
represent the landed proprietors of the country ; 
the members^ for Boroughs the manufacturing and 
trading part of the community. I suppose that 
Blackstone is still held to be no mean authority 
upon a point of this nature. " The Counties,** he 
says, " are represented by Knights, elected by the 
proprietors of lands : the Cities and Boroughs are 
represented by Citizens and Burgesses, chosen by 
the mercantile part, or supposed trading interest of 
the nation.** AndWhitelock is not less explicit* 
** The greatest part of the Commonaltie,** he ob- 
serves, " is in the cities and boroughs, where 
merchants, artificers, and tradesmen doe reside. 
The other part is the gentlemen and yeomen, their 
tenants and farmers, who till the land, and inhabit 
the country villages. All have their representr 
atives in Parliament ; and it is just and right that 
it should be so.** Sir, these are the principles of 
the old Constitution. How were they practically 
carried into effect. Have our County Members 
been, as they should be, " Knights elected by the 
proprietors of lands,** representatives of " the gen- 
tlemen and yeomen, their tenants and farmers, who 
till the land, and inhabit the country villages ? ** 
Hear the testimony of a most sufficient, and cer- 
tainly a most impartial witness. The Noble Lord 
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who now graces the woolsack was foimerly mem- 
ber for Yorkshire ; and on March 28. 1831, he is 
reported to have given to the other House of' Par- 
liament this account of the manner in which he 
solicited the suffrage of its freeholders : ~- *< I beg 
to inform your Lordships that I never thought of 
canvassing the squires, though I took great care td 
canvass the towns. The squires were violently 
opposed to me, though I have the honour of boast- 
ing many friends among them." And after stating 
that the squires at last came : over to him, he pro^ 
ceeded thus : '-^ ^< However, all my dependence 
was on the great towns, such as Sheffield and 
Leeds, with their thousands of freeholders ; and I 
knew they were sure to carry the Election.*' Sir, 
if we give to Sheffield and Leeds separate repre- 
sentation, and at the same time strip them of the 
influence which Mr. Brougham found them exert- 
ing over the Election for Yorkshire, we are recur*. 
ring to the principles of the old Constitution, and 
correcting an error which has prevailed in its 
practice. 

I say, too, that my Amendment is consistent with 
the principles of the new Constitution. It is not 
indeed to be found among the clauses of the Bill ; 
but of all the authors of the Bill, of all who are 
best qualified to comment on its purpose and de- 
sign, there is scarcely one from whose speeches a 
recommendation of this Amendment might not be 
extracted ; scarcely one who has not avowed that 
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my object was the object of the ikshionera of tht 
BilL I will content myself with only two citations: 
the lioble Paymaster of the Forces must be taken 
to understand the intentions of a Cabinet, whose 
chosen interpreter in this House he has been. In 
March, 18S1, when he moved for leave to bring in 
his first Bill, he gratified the country gentlemen 
not a little, by making them this assurance — << At 
the same time that the towns will have themselves 
a proper share in the representation, we do not 
intend that they shall interfere with the represent- 
ation of the counties/' Did the noble Lord at all 
Overstep his instructions? No doubt, then, his 
noble friend, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
whose interpretation of the Bill none of us can dare 
to doubt or dispute, would hasten to set the matter 
right ; to assure us that it was never intended to 
deviate here from established usage ; to pcnnt out 
to us the benefits which result from that interfe- 
rence which the Paymaster of the Forces was 
threatening to destroy. But, afler the lapse of 
nearly six months, on the 17th of August, how 
said the noUe Lord the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer ? " One great object which we had originally 
in view^ in arranging the Bill, was to diminish the 
influence of towns in county elections." Sir, ray 
intention is the intention of the Paymaster of the 
Forces, " that the towns shall not interfere with 
the representation of the counties ;'' and my object 
is the ofcgect of the Chancellor of the Exchequer^ 
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^< to diminish the influence of tawns in county 
elections/* * 

r 

I say» finally^ that my Amendment is consistent 
with reason, and justice, and expediency. Am I 
not entitled to call upon our opponents to prove 
the reverse ? The owner of a freehold house in 
Manchester, worth 10/. a-year, resides in London, 
and lets his house to a tenant. You say the inte« 
rests of the two are different : the freeholder shall 
vote for the County, the occupier for the Borough. 
I say their interests are different indeed in extent 
and value, but in locality they are the same; they 
should both vote for the Borough* Again, here 
are two houses in the same street, of the same Bo- 
rough ; one of them is worth 10/. a-year, the other 
is worth 40^. a-year ; in both cases suppose the 
owner to occupy the house j you say, let the 10/. 
freeholder, the richer man, vote at the Borough 
hustings, which are in the market-place beside him^ 
and send the 40^. freeholder, the poorer man, to 
vote at the poll for the County many miles off. I 



* The first Reform Bill, although it did not exclude M 
BorougbFreeholders from the County Elections, excluded a large 
proportion whom the present Bill admits. And in this respect 
the first Bill was more consistent with the avowed intentions of 
its framers than the present. 

The clause in the first Bill stood thus : <' And be it enacted. 
That no person shall be entitled to vote at the Election of a 
Knight of the Shire to serve in any future Parliament in respect of 
any house, by reason of the occupation whereof he or ang aiher 
person shall be entitled to vote for any city or borough." 
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say, let them both vote for the Borough. It is 
surely the natural, the obvious arrangement. 
What are the arguments against its adoption ? 

We shall be destroying, we are told, the unity 
and simplicity of the Borough Constituency ; and 
there will be a rivalry and a jealousy between our 
two classes of voters, our 10/. occupiers, and our 
40^. freeholders. But this unity and simplicity, 
which are so beautiful in the Borough Election, are 
they less desirable in the poll for the county? 
There we have admitted the tenant at will, the 
leaseholder, the copyholder, the freeholder, to 
vote for the representative of the interest which is 
common to them all, without any fear of this jea- 
lousy and rivalry, which seems so frightful to some 
honourable members. 

But we shall introduce into the Borough Elec- 
tions non-resident voters, which it is specially the 
object of the Bill to prevent. Sir, it might be 
enough to reply that we shall withdraw non- 
resident voters from Counties, whUe we give them 
to Boroughs ; and that upon no conceivable prin- 
ciple can a non-resident voter be objectionable in 
a Borough, which will not also make his exclusion 
desirable from a County. Moreover, in the one 
case, not less than in the other, does the Constitu- 
tion condemn his intrusion. For the old statutes 
for the regulation of County Elections, insist that 
the voters for the County shall be resident within 
it.* But, after all, what is the objection now enter- 

• << The Knights of all Counties within the said realm to be 

B 
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tained to the exercise of the elective franchise in 
Boroughs by non-resident voters? Freemen by 
birth, or servitude, or adoption, claiming to vote 
in virtue of a personal right, do not seem^ while 
they reside at a distance from the Borough, to have 
such a connection with it, and such an interest in 
its concerns, as that they should exert an infiuence 
over the choice of its representative. In that 
argument there is much of weight : but how does 
it apply to the case of a non-resident freeholder ? 
Has he no interest in the representation of the 
town where his freehold is situate? Suppose I 
have a 10/. freehold in Sheffield, residing myself in 
London ; am I less interested in the prosperity of 
Sheffield, in the advance of its trade, the success 
of its manufactures, the welfare of its industrious 
population, than the shopkeeper who occupies my 
house, and votes in right of his occupation ? 

But we should introduce into the Borough 
Elections an ignorant, a turbulent, a corrupt class 
of voters ! Here is a position which it is difficult, 
with decent gravity,^ to assail. Your 40.9, town 
freeholder is too ignorant, too turbulent, too cor* 
rupt, to elect a representative for the shopkeepers, 
of which he is one ; but he will serve admirably to 
choose a representative for the farmers, with whose 
interests and feelings he has no sympathy. Then, 
we are told that it will be easy to multiply free 

chosen to come to Parliaments hereafter to be holden, shall be 
chosen in every county by people dweUing and resiant in the 
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holds in towns, for the creation of political influ-i 
ence; and that it is desirable to discourage this 
abuse. I think it is desirable to correct this abuse» 
and we are correcting it by the extinction of the 
suffrage conferred by life estates below a cert^u 
value. But, if the abuse cannot be wholly pre* 
vented, why is the impurity to be poured into the 
county constituency ? If the voters who acquire 
votes by such objectionable means are obliged to 
vote for the Borough Election, the manufacture of 
such votes will be attempted, for the purpose of 
giving to this or to that man influence over the 
Borough ; but the two parties by whom the 
struggle will be carried on will both be interested 
in the Borough for the representation of which they 
will contend. Is not this more reasonable than 
that all the factions of the town should have it in 
their power to make war, by these manufactured 
votes, against the independence of the County ? I 
feel I am fighting with shadows in replying to such 
an argument as this. In point of fact, the 4tOs* 
freeholder in the town, when you provide that his 
estate shall be a bondjide freehold of inheritance, is 
a far more respectable elector than his neighbour, 
who occupies another man's house, and payd 
Ss. \Qd. a week for its occupation. 

Another objection meets me, which might have 
served for a sufiicient answer to that I have been 
discussing. What ! I am asked, would you exclude 
from the County Elections all the benefit which is 
found there from the infusion of the activity, the 

B 2 
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opulence, the intelligence, of the towns ? Sir, I 
think the farmers of the country the best guardians 
of their own interests, the best constituents of their 
own representatives. They do not need the enlight* 
ening of their friends from the manufactory. In 
excluding the inhabitants of Birmingham from the 
Elections for Warwickshire, we exclude much 
opulence, much activity, much intelligence; but 
we exclude also much agitation, much violence, — 
the patriotism of the demagogue, and the wisdom 
of the Political Union. 

But I am warned by the Noble Member for 
Northamptonshire, that we must not make an in- 
vidious distinction between the agricultural and 
the commercial interests ; that these interests are 
inseparably connected together ; that it is a good 
thing to bring the farmer and the shopkeeper in 
brotherly union to vote at the same hustings. Sir, 
if the distinction between the agricultural and the 
commercial interests be an invidious distinction, it 
is a distinction which I am not the first to draw : it 
is a distinction embodied, as I have shown, in the 
very frame-work of our representative system; 
pointed out by the wisest commentators on the old 
Constitution; admitted and vindicated by the ablest 
expounders of the new. You cannot frame a 
scheme of local representation without admitting 
this and other distinctions, which you may call in- 
vidious, with as little meaning and as manifest 
absurdity. I know that the best interests of all 
classes of the community are ultimately identical. 
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What then ?. Because the real interests of the two 
are identical^ would it be safe to destroy altogether 
the representation of either the agriculturist or the 
manufacturer in this House, and to bid the plough 
legislate for the loom, or the loom for the plough ? 
Surely not. It is proper, for the common interest of 
all classes, that each class should be fairly repre- 
sented. A really invidious distinction is made by 
yourselves; for you send the Birmingham shop- 
keeper to vote for Warwickshire, but do not allow 
the Warwickshire farmer to interfere with the 
shopkeepers in Birmingham. And it must not be 
forgotten, that, if my Amendment were to be carried 
to-night, and the freeholders of the Boroughs to 
which we give separate representation excUided 
from the County constituencies, there would still 
be many unrepresented towns, whose freeholders, 
retaining their votes for the County, would produce 
at the County Poll that amalgamation of the various 
classes of the community which the Noble Lord is 
so unwilling to dissolve. 

Sir, these are the arguments which were ad- 
vanced against the principle I contend for in the 
last Session of Parliament. They appear to me un- 
reasonable and inconclusive, inconsistent with fact, , 
and inconsistent with one another. On the other 
hand, I should take up more of the time of the 
Committee than, at this late hour, I can venture to 
claim, if I were to point out all the laughable ano- 
malies and absurdities which result necessarily frc 
the operation of the clause as it. now stands. C 
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sider one or two of the most prominent I have a 
freehold house in Leeds, and I live at the Land^s 
End ; you tell me I am interested in the represent^ 
ation of Yorkshire, and you give me a vote for the 
County. I go to live in my house: surely my 
interest in the representation of Yorkshire is greater 
than it was before^ No such thing: it is extin- 
guished. I vote for the County no longer. Again, 
two men reside in two 10/. houses in Leeds, each 
having the freehold of the house he occupies. 
They have no interest in the County at all, and are 
to vote each of them for the Borough. But let 
them only change houses ; let each occupy his 
neighbour's house: in an instant, retaining his 
vote for the Borough, each acquires an interest in 
the County, and is entitled to vote in the Election 
of its Members. I might bring forward other not 
less remarkable incongruities, as the necessary re- 
sults of the operation of the present clause. Many 
such were enumerated, in the debate of last Session, 
by my Honourable Friend the Member for Rye, 
in an argument so distinguished for force and per- 
spicuity, that it cannot fail to be remembered even 
by those whom it did not convince. 

After all, perhaps, the clearest way in which the 
error of the present clause can be exhibited, is by 
asking of the Committee one simple question. 
We are considering, not whether a certain class of 
persons shall have the right of voting, — that is ad- 
mitted on all hands,— -but we are considering where 
they shall vote. Now, Sir, to whatevet.j>oll we 



shall send them, who will in fact be their repre- 
sentatives ? Representation is the medium through 
which the wishes of the constituent body are spoken 
and their interests consulted. Now, if I am one 
of those town freeholders whom the noble Lord 
would transfer to the County £lection ; that is to 
say, if I have a Borough freehold worth 40^. a 
year, and less than 10/. a year; or if I have a 
Borough freehold, of any value, not residing in the 
Borough, or, if residing upon one Borough freehold, 
I am the owner of another in the same Borough, 
which I let to a tenant, to whom shall I naturally 
look for the presenting of my petitions to this 
House, and for the protection of my property, if, 
by any act of legislation, I conceive it to be affected? 
Shall I look to the member for the County, for 
which I have a vote, or to the member for the 
Borough for which I have not a vote ? The mem* 
ber for the County has the charge of the concerns 
of a large agricultural constituency : can he attend 
also to those of his friends in the Borough ? 

This question has been so well answered by the 
noble Lord who brought in this Bill, that I quote 
his words, not for the purpose of taxing him with 
inconsistency, but that I may clothe my argument 
in clearer language than any with which I could 
myself invest it. 

On the 23d of February, 1830, the noble Lord, 
the Paymaster of the Forces, moved for leave to 
bring in a Bill to enable Manchester, Birmingham, 
a^d Leeds* to send representatives to Parliament ; 
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and on that occasion, in allusion to the assertion 
by which he might be met, that the interests of 
the inhabitants of Manchester, Birmingham, and 
Leeds are protected by the members for the 
Counties in which they lie, the noble Lord thus 
expressed himself: — " It is pretty well known 
that the County Members are generally persons of 
large landed property, and are returned by the 
landed interest ; therefore, they at least can never 
be said to hold their seats as the representatives of 
any manufacturing interest, and are independent 
of any such. But suppose the County Member 
had the fullest inclination to do all in his power 
for the manufacturing interests of the place he 
represented, how could he, and he alone, do all 
that might be required for his landed constituents, 
and, at the same time, attend to the numerous and 
complex interests of a large manufacturing and 
commercial Community? In practice it is seen 
that the County Members are never able to attend 
to both " Sir, if it was impossible to represent the 
inhabitants of Manchester by their County Mem- 
ber when Manchester was otherwise unrepresented, 
how absurd is it to represent the inhabitants of 
Manchester by their County Member, when we 
are giving to Manchester a separate representation 
of its own. 

And this reference to the noble Lord's motion, 
and to his reasoning upon it, suggests to me one 
more argument — the last with which I shall detain 
the Committee. That motion of the noble Lord 



was opposed by many, on the ground that the 
giving of representation to those great manufac* 
turing towns would unsettle the balance between 
the landed and the manufacturing interests of the 
country. Hereafter other towns may make a? 
rapid an advance in opulence and importance as 
the towns to which the motion of the noble Lord 
related; and the attempt to give them separate 
representation may be met by the same difficulty. 
That difficulty will be in a great measure removed, 
if we now establish the regulation that when a town 
is separately enfranchised, its weight shall be en- 
tirely removed from the Elections for the County. 
Sir, I now leave this Amendment to the can- 
dour and good sense of the Cotpmittee. I hope 
that I have argued upon it fairly and dispassion- 
ately, I hope, too, that it is in itself an Amend- 
ment which they ought not to regard with sus- 
picion or premature hostility. It was moved in 
the last Session, by an honourable and gallant 
Member, who has been throughout one of the 
stanchest and most steadfast friends of the Bill. 
It is moved now by a Member, whose hostility 
to the Bill is avowed and uncompromising, but 
who, nevertheless, when the Bill had been read a 
second time, went into Committee with a deter- 
mination to support no Amendment which should 
not, in his belief, be calculated to improve its 
operation. Nothing will induce me to support a 
third reading of this Bill ; but, so long as the House 
is in Committee, my desire is to amend and not to 

c 
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destroy. I have proved that such is ray desire, by 
every vote I have given ; and I prove it now, by 
moving the Amendment^ upon which I shall take 
to-night the sense of liie Committee. I ought to 
mention, that the words whose insertion I shall 
move, are those which the learned Lord Advocate 
has employed in the Scotch Reform Bill j for it is 
strange that the Lord Advocate adopts the sug- 
gestion which the Paymaster of the Forces con- 
demns ; and that what is absurd, and impolitic, and 
unprecedented, in England and Wales, becomes 
sound, and expedient, and constitutional, when 
your philosophy crosses the border. 

I move that all the words after " any future 
Parliament,*' be omitted, for the purpose of insert- 
ing these words : " in respect of his estate or 
interest in any property situate within the limits 
of any Borough, or of any City or Town, being 
a County of itself, which shall be entitled to send 
a Member or Members to serve in Parliament.*' 



THE END. 
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opulence, the intelligence, of the towns? Sir, I 
think the farmers of the country the best guardians 
of their own interests, the best constituents of their 
own representatives. They do not need the enlight- 
ening of their friends from the manufactory. In 
excluding the inhabitants of Birmingham from the 
Elections for Warwickshire, we exclude much 
opulence, much activity, much intelligence; but 
we exclude also much agitation, much violence, — 
the patriotism of the demagogue, and the wisdom 
of the Political Union. 

But I am warned by the Noble Member for 
Northamptonshire, that we must not make an in- 
vidious distinction between the agricultural and 
the commercial interests ; that these interests are 
inseparably connected together ; that it is a good 
thing to bring the farmer and the shopkeeper in 
brotherly union to vote at the same hustings. Sir, 
if the distinction between the agricultural and the 
commercial interests be an invidious distinction, it 
is a distinction which I am not the first to draw : it 
is a distinction embodied, as I have shown, in the 
very frame-work of our representative system; 
pointed out by the wisest commentators on the old 
Constitution; admitted and vindicated by the ablest 
expounders of the new. You cannot frame a 
scheme of local representation without admitting 
this and other distinctions, which you may call in- 
vidious, with as little meaning and as manifest 
absurdity. I know that the best interests of all 
classes of the community are ultimately identical. 
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What then ?. Because the real interests of the two 
are identical^ would it be safe to destroy altogether 
the representation of either the agriculturist or the 
manufacturer in this House, and to bid the plough 
legislate for the loom, or the loom for the plough ? 
Surely not. It is proper, for the common interest of 
all classes, that each class should be fairly repre- 
sented. A really invidious distinction is made by 
yourselves ; for you send the Birmingham shop- 
keeper to vote for Warwickshire, but do not allow 
the Warwickshire farmer to interfere with the 
shopkeepers in Birmingham. And it must not be 
forgotten, that, if my Amendment were to be carried 
to-night, and the freeholders of the Boroughs to 
which we give separate representation excluded 
from the County constituencies, there would still 
be many unrepresented towns, whose freeholders, 
retaining their votes for the County, would produce 
at the County Poll that amalgamation of the various 
classes of the community which the Noble Lord is 
so unwilling to dissolve. 

Sir, these are the arguments which were ad- 
vanced against the principle I contend for in the 
last Session of Parliament. They appear to me un- 
reasonable and inconclusive, inconsistent with fact, . 
and inconsistent with one another. On the other 
hand, I should take up more of the time of the 
Committee than, at this late hour, I can venture to 
claim, if I were to point out all the laughable ano- 
malies and absurdities which result necessarily from 
the operation of the clause as it now stands. Con- 



moreland^ the only borough, and the largest town, 
but one, in that county, is a more considerable place 
than Midhurst or Westbury, and that Dartmouth, 
a sea-port town, with a population of 4566 inhabit- 
ants, 411 houses of the value of 10/., having 367 
registered ships belonging to it, and paying custom 
duties of 3630/. a-year, is a more considerable place 
than Marlow, which has but 3370 inhabitants, and 
only one hundred and eighty 10/. houses. 

— That it has been stated, as another principal and 

just cause of disfranchisement, if a borough should 
be so much under the influence of 'some individual 
interest, as that a perison recommended by that 
interest is almost certain of being elected ; but it 
is notorious that some of the boroughs, which are 
to be totally, and many which are to be partially 
disfranchised, are, even now, more independent 
than several others to which the franchise has been 
preserved, and even than some in which a new 
franchise is to be created ; and that the majority of 
disfranchised boroughs woiild, if their limits were 
to be extended, as has been done in the case of 
the majority of boroughs preserved or created, ob- 
tain a constituency, in some cases, equally nume-r 
rous, and in almost all equally independent. 

— : — ^That whether a town be or be not * inconsi- 
derable ' must depend on facts, and on the actual 
circumstances of the place itself, its population, its 
e^rfent, and its wealth, and not on any arbitrary 



tests^ or ingenious devices, by which such facts 
may be coloured or concealed ; and that no tests 
can be just and satisfactory which produce different 
and contradictory results from the same unaltered 
premises ; yet it appears that the tests applied to form 
the schedule under the three Reform Bills have 
drawn such different results from the same facts, 
that five towns, viz., Aldborough, Buckingham, 
Malmesbury, Okehampton, and Saltasb, which were 
to be utterly disfranchised by the first Bill as 
inconsiderable places, were by the second Bill to 
retain one member, and that eight others, viz. Leo- 
minster, Morpeth, Northallerton, Sandwich, Tam- 
worth, Truro, Westbury and Wycombe, which were 
partially disfranchised by the first, were maintained 
in their full franchise by the second ; while, on the 
other hand the following towns, viz., Eye, Mid- 
hurst, Petersfield, Wareham, and Woodstock, which 
were by the second Bill to have been totally disr 
franchised as inconsiderable places, are by the pre- 
sent Bill to retain one member : and that no less 
• ••>. .. * . ... 

than eighteen boroughs, viz. Bodmin, Bridport, 
Buckingham, Chippenham, Cockermouth, Dorches^ 
ter, Evesham, Guildford, Honiton, Huntingdon, 
Lymington, Maldon, Marlborough, Marlow, Rich- 
mond, Sudbury, Thetford, and Totnes, which were 
by the former Bills to have been wholly or partially 
disfranchised, are by the present Bil to preservfe 
their entire franchise; and that, again, five other 
places, which by the former Bills were to retain 
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Ode member, are by the present to be utterly disi- 
franchised ; and that, during all these changes, it 
is notorious that there was no change or alteration 
in the circumstances of any of the places, but only 
in the varying and uncertain rules by. which it 
pleased His Majesty's Ministers to measure their 
importance. 

^That the numbers of 56 and 30 boroughs in Sche- 
dules (A) and (B) are arbitrary, and assumed without 
any stated rule, or any reference to the actual or to 
the future possible state of the representation or 
constituency of the several boroughs. 

That the list, prepared by Lieut. Drummond for 



determining the order in which the said 66 and 30 
boroughs should be selected for total or partial 
disfranchisement, has been formed on disputed 
fiacts and on inapplicable principles. ^ 

-That the statements of the amount of population 



and of assessed taxes on which the said list is 
formed are in many instances incorrect, and not 
derived from one common rule applied impartially 
to all the boroughs. 

^ ^That the population of some of the boroughs in 



the said list is apparently increased by the addition 
of districts beyond the actual town, while in others 
the account was closely restricted to the actual 
town, and in some instances to less than the actual 
town ; by which means towns of a less population 



hav^ been partially and unjustly placed in the said 
list above towns really having a greater. 

That the amount of assessed taxes stated in the 

said list is liable to a similar objection, the taxes of 
adjoining districts being in some cases admitted, 
and in others excluded ; but it is also liable to this 
further objection, that it does in some cases includie, 
and in others exclude, one class of taxes, which 
might affect the position of the respective boroughs 
on the list* 

-That in cases in which the sum of assessed taxes 



was disputed, contradictory decisions have been 
made ; as in the case of Dartmouth it was cour 
tended that the amount should be calculated on the 
sum assessed, and not on the sum actually paid, 
while in the case of Helston it was held that it 
should be made on the sum actually paid, and not 
on the sum assessed. 

-That even if the data on which the said list was 
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formed were undisputed, the mode in which they 
are applied is arbitrary and erroneous. 

-That, in order to determine the position of 56 



and 30 boroughs respectively, the averages of 100 
boroughs were arbitrarily taken, which number of 
100 excluded from the calculation of the averages 
ten of the boroughs which are to be disfranchised^ 
and included fourteen others which are not to be 
disfranchised. 
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-That by such arbitrary selection of iOOboroughs, 



and by the arbitrary exclusion from the calculation 
of 10 boroughs which are concerned in the result, 
and by the arbitrary addition of 14 others which 
are not concerned in the result^ the remaining 
boroughs are placed on the list in an order different, 
in numerous instances, from that in which they 
would have stood, had their importance in relation 
to each other only been considered. 

That the principle of classing the boroughs by 
the comparison of the population and taxes of each, 
with the averages of the whole, might be correct 
and fair for any purpose in which the whole of the 
boroughs entering into the calculation should be 
concerned, and in which each were to have a pro- 
portionate interest, as if a contribution were to be 
levied from, or a certain quantity of representation 
divided among, all the boroughs in the proportion 
of their population and taxes : — Thus, if it were, 
proposed that 100 boroughs should contribute to 
the election of 100 members, this mode would 
fairly enough determine how many votes each 
borough should have in the election of the general 
number, but when, as in the present case, the 
question is of a very different nature, namely, 
which of two boroughs should be disfranchised, the 
result should be determined by a comparison with 
the boroughs immediately concerned, and not by 
their relation to various distant places with which 
they can by no possibility enter into competition. 
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IL— That the Schedules (C) and (D)have been 
framed either without any principle or rule what- 
soever, or that any principle or rule which may 
have been applied in some cases, has been arbitra- 
rily departed from in others ; as when the continu- 
ous mass of buildings which compose Manchester 
and Salford, containing 182,000 inhabitants, and pay- 
ing 32,000/. a year in assessed taxes, are divided into 
two boroughs, and return two members for the first, 
and one for the second, while the continuous mass 
of buildings which compose Liverpool and Toxteth 
Park, containing 189,000 inhabitants, and paying 
65,000/. a year in assessed taxes, are united in one 
borough, and return only two members ; and Gates- 
head, which is contiguous to Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
and in which a considerable number of the electors 
of Newcastle actually reside, is separated from New- 
castle and formed into a distinct borough, by which 
means the mass of buildings which compose New- 
castle and Gateshead, containing 57,700 inhabitants, 
and paying 17,000/. a year in assessed taxes, obtain 
one member more than Liverpool and Toxteth, 
which contain above three times the population, and 
pay nearly four times the amount of assessed taxes. 

T hat, in some cases, as that of Stoke-upon-Trent, 
in the Potteries, and that of Stroud, in the clothing 
district of Gloucestershire, many populous places 
situated many miles distant from each other, are 
included in one borough ; while, in the coal and 
iron district of StaiOfordshire, the towns of Wolver- 



hamptoD, Dudley, and Walsall, have been divided 
into three distinct boroughs^ although these towns 
are not 66 distant from each other as some of the 
places in the boroughs of Stoke-upon-Trent and 
Stroud^ and although they are connected, like the 
towns of Stoke and Stroud, by common commercial 
interests. 



—That, if it be expedient to create so many 
boroughs in that district of Staffordshire, there are 
places which have stronger claims than Dudley or 
Walsall, or than Dudley and Walsall put together ; 
namely, that district comprising the towns of Dar- 
laston, Wednesbury, Tipton, and West Bromwich, 
which lies between and immediately contiguous to 
the proposed boroughs of Dudley and Walsall, and 
which contains on a space not, as is supposed, so 
large as these two proposed boroughs, a population 
of 45,362 souls ; while Dudley contains but 23,000, 
and Walsall only 15,000. 

^That, in the case of Walsall, a district called the 

Foreign of Walsall, is added to the township of 
Walsall, which raises the apparent population from 
6401 to 15,000; while the similar districts, called 
the Foreign of Reigate, and the Foreign of Kidder- 
minster, have not been so added to the towns of 
Reigate and Kidderminster. 

^That his Majesty's Ministers have declared, that 

in forming those Schedules (C) and (D), they have been 
guided by the amount of population of the several 
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towns ; whereas it, on the contrary, appears, by the 
Population Returns, that several towns, which are 
not constituted into boroughs, have a larger popu- 
lation than several others which are thus enfran- 
chised, the apparent population of these latter 
haviag been (as in the case of Walsall above stated) 
swelled to a greater amount by the addition of neigh* 
bouring districts; while, if similar neighbouring 
districts were to be added to these unrepresented 
towns, their population would maintain its superi* 
ority over that, of several of the proposed boroughs. 

T hat, notwithstanding the additions thus arbitra- 
rily made to several proposed boroughs, it appears 
that the principle of population has not been carried 
into effect ; for each of the towns of Merthyr Tydvil 
and Toxteth Park have a greater population than 
any of the nineteen boroughs in Schedule (D), except 
only two; that the proposed borough of Whitby 
(even with the addition of two townships) appears 
by the Population Returns to have a smaller popu- 
lation than eight unrepresented towns, Whitby being, 
with its additions, stated at 10,300, while Gosport 
has 12,637, Croydon 12,447, Trowbridge 10,863, 
Doncaster 10,801, Loughborough 10,800, Ton- 
bridge 10,380, Margate 10,339, and Barnsley 
10,330 ; and the proposed borough of Kendal, con^^ 
taining, with its additions, 1 1 ,600, is less populous 
than Gosport and Croydon. 

-That this declaration of his Majesty's Minis- 
ters, that in conferring the franchise they have been 
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guided by the amount of population, is not only con- 
tradicted by the above-stated facts, but is incon- 
sistent with the preamble of tke bill itself, which 
statjss that it is expedient to grant representation ' to 
large^ populous, and wealthy towns.' Notwith* 
standing this declaration of the preamble of the bill, 
that ^ wealthy ' towns should be so selected, and not- 
withstanding his Majesty's Ministers have adopted, in 
the Schedules (A) and (B), the amount of the assessed 
taxes as the test of wealth, it appears that there are 
fpur prpposed boroughs in Schedule (C), which are 
to send two members to Parliament^ which pay less 
assessed taxes, namely, Blackburn, 2300/., Bradford, 
2444/., Macclesfield, 2600/., and Oldham, 2000/., 
than seven unrepresented towns, viz.^^ Croydon^ 
7273/., Leamington, 5925/., Margate, 6069/., Don- 
caster, 3503/., Ramsgate, 3493/., Gosport, 2943/.. 
and Kingston-on-Thames, 2913/. 

^That another principle which has been advanced 

is, that in creating new boroughs regard should be 
had to the state of representation in the neigh- 
bourhood, so that large districts having distinct 
interests should not be left unrepresented, and that 
an undue share of representation should not be 
accumulated on one point ; that nevertheless, in 
contradiction to this principle, Salford is to be 
created a separate borough, though it adjoins th^ 
proposed borough of Manchester, and is within 
twelve miles or less of the proposed boroughs of 
Stockport, Bury, Bolton, and Rochdale; that the 
proposed boroughs of Wolverhampton, Dudley, and 
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Walsall, are contiguous to each other> and the last 
is within nine miles or less of Birmingham and 
Lichfield ; that Gateshead is to be erected into a 
borough, though it adjoins Newcastle; and that 
South Shields and North Shields are to be also dis- 
tinct boroughs, though separated only by the river 
Tyne, the medium of their common commerce and 
interests; and although Gateshead, Newcastle, 
North Shields, South Shields, and Sunderland are 
in the immediate neighbourhood of each other, 
while Merthyr Tydvil, with a population of 22,000, 
is 21 miles from the nearest borough,- and that 
Doncaster, Alnwick, Ely, an Episcopal city, the only 
one in the kingdom unrepresented, and the centre 
of the peculiar interest connected with the Fens, 
and Yeovil, the seat of a considerable manufacture, 
now imperfectly represented, are all situated m 
districts where there happen to be Ho boroughs 
nearer than 17, 20, and even 30 miles, and are also 
superior in amount of population and of assessed 
taxes to Walsall and Whitby. 

III. That although the new right of voting in 
boroughs will, in many of the old boroughs, and in 
all the new, create a large constituency, it appears 
from a comparison of the statements of the Com- 
missioners as to the probable amount of future elec- 
tors, with the existing numbers, that in many 
towns the constituency will be materially dimi- 
nished, and in some to such a degree as must affect 
the independence of the borough. 
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•That the supposed uniformity and equality of this 
new right of suffirage will be in many instances delu- 
sive^ as houses of the same nominal value of 10/. 
are very different in real value and respectability 
in different parts of the country, so that in some 
towns the number of houses of the value of 10/. and 
upwards are to the whole number of houses in the 
town only as one in five or six, and even sometimes 
so few as one in eight, while in others they are 
three out of five, and in the proposed borough of 
Mary-le-bone seven out of eight. From this it is 
obvious, that persons of an equal condition in life, 
who happen to reside in different places, will not 
enjoy an equal right of suffrage under this sup- 
posed system of equality and uniformity. 

: That the supposed simplicity and certainty of 

this right of suffrage will also be in a great mea- 
sure delusive, and liable to great uncertainty and 
litigation, inasmuch as the right of voting is made 
to depend on the value of the house, though there 
is no rule given by which such value can be ascer- 
tained^ the most obvious, convenient, and usual test 
of value^ namely, rent or rating, having been inten- 
tionally excluded, and no check is provided against 
such individual aflSxing, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing a vote, what value he may please on his own 
tenement ; and it is possible that a house of the 
real value of 2/. per annum might, with the adven- 
titious value of conferring a vote in a borough, be 
in the owner's estimation worth 10/. 
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■^-That in all the other details relative to this 



right of voting, every- check which might tend to 
^secure the respectability and independence of the 
elector has been rejected. It was at first proposed 
■that the voter should have inhabited one tenement 
for an entire year ; he may now change his resi- 
dence every week. It was at first proposed that he 
should have held at a yearly rent^ and have paid up 
the Tent before he could vote ; > he may now hold 
by the week or even by the day, and need not have 
paid any rent whatsoever ; all that is required is> 
that he should have been rated, to any amount how- 
'ever small^ and should have paid such rate and all 
assessed taxes due by him ; it being notorious, that 
the great majority of persons inhabiting houses of 
about 10/. value^ pay no assessed taxes whatso- 
ever ; and, finally^ that different persons may vote 
out of the same tenement ; — ^by all which provisions 
it may happen, particularly in great towns, that 
there may be more electors than houses in a bo- 
rough, and in all places the respectability and 
independence of the electoral body must be consi- 
derably impaired. 

T hat the reservation of the rights of freemen, 
.provided they reside within seven miles of the 
borough of which they are free, . will operate in 
some instances great inequality and injustice; 
as in the case of Newcastle-on-Tyne, which has 
some hundred freemen resident in Gateshead, 
North Shields, South Shields, and Sunderland, the 
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freemen resident in the. three latter places will be 
disfranchised, while those resident at Gateshead 
will not only preserve their franchise, but, if inhabit- 
ing a 10/. house in Gateshead, will have votes for 
both the boroughs, and be thus in a better condition 
than the most respectable inhabitants of Newcastle 
itself. 

IV. That the county representation is, by the 
provision of the Bill, arbitrarily and irregularly 
distributed, and will not, in many instances, it is 
apprehended, represent a county constituency. 

That it is professed to give to certain counties, 

having large populations, 26 in number, four mem- 
bers each ; to certain middle-sized counties, three 
each ; and to the lowest class of counties, two, as 
heretofore. But in this last class is included Mid- 
dlesex, which is more populous and wealthy than 
any other county in England, and the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, which exceeds every other county in 
England, except only Lancashire. 

^That the counties which are to receive- fo^r 

members are to be divided into two, for all the 
purposes of the Bill, separate and distinct counties, 
while those which are to have three members re- 
main undivided ; the result of this arrangement is, 
that the new counties which appear so favoured 
with a double representation will, in fact, have a 
smaller representation than the smaller counties : 
thus, supposing the old counties to be divided into 
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two parts n^rly equal ih pdpulatton^ twenty of the 
new cmmties, returning ^ach two members, will 
iiaye a greater population than the largiest (Dorset) 
of those returning three members ; and twenty-six of 
the new counties, with only two members, will have 
a greteiter population than the seven other returning 
three each : — ^Thus several counties, having lesii 
than 150,000 inhabitants, will have three memberSi 
while West York, with 976,000, atid each division 
of Lancashire, with 667,000, will have only two ; 
but excluding fix>m this consideration Middlesex, 
West York, and Lancashire, which may be thought 
to be peculiarly circumstanced, the counties of 
Dev<m, Kent, and Somerset, containing 300,000 in*^ 
habitants more than the eight counties altogether, 
are yet to return but half the number of county 
members; and these results are produced by a 
system which affects to give to county population 
proportionate representation. 



That the amount of county representation in 

general was allotted by the Bill, and supported, as 
bearing a certain proportion to the general amount 
of borough representation ; insomuch that, when in 
the course of discussion, a member happened to be 
^dded to the county representation. His Majesty's 
Ministers thought it expedient that a corresponding 
£iddition should be made to the number of borough 
members. But notwithstanding this proposed sys- 
tem of distinction and balance, the county constitu::. 

c 
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ehcy is virtually subjected to a great, and, in ihauy 
instances, predominant interference from the borough 
constituencies, by admitting persons who may happen 
to have a freehold in a borough to vote for the 
county at large, by which a large class; of persons 
may obtain double votes, and the balance between 
the influence of the towns, and the influence of the 
counties, will be everywhere impaired, and in some 
cases wholly destroyed. / 

/ V. That with regard to the fifth and last object 
of the Bill, the diminution of the expeiise of the 
elections, it is not easy to foresee whether cahdi-^ 
dates will be as ready to incur great expenses for 
obtaining seats under the new system as. undet the 
old. But supposing that they will be so, it may 
be doubted whether, under the present provisions 
of the Bill, any saving will be effected to the candi- 
dates, while it is certain that a great and a new 
expense will be imposed on the parishes and coun- 
ties, and on the public at large. 

T hat, as to parishes and counties, although the 

expense of lists^ registers, and other clerical ar- 
rangements may not be considerable, yet it is pro- 
vided by the 55th clause that not only such expenses, 
but * all others incurred by the overseers in carry- 
ing into effect the provisions of the Act,' shall be 
defrayed out of the poor-rate. 

-^- — ^That the most important of the overseer's dutiei^ 
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is the carefbl and impartial selection of ibe names 
to be placed on the lists of Toters ; that persons 
omitted from such lists have a right of appeal, and 
third parties liave a similar right against any names 
yhich they may think unduly placed on the list ; 
that, unless the overseer is to defend his list, or at 
least attend to explain the grounds on which a 
claim was admitted or rejected^ all these provisions 
-will in practice become inoperative, and mere for- 
malities ; but if the overseers are to maintain their 
]ists, it will be found that they are not in general 
.competent to conduct investigations of such a 
nature, and they will necessarily require legal 
advice and assistance, and thus the parish may be 
involved in a series of litigation and consequeixt 
.expense. 



■■■ ■ .That, as regards the public, the expense, though 
indefinite^ cannot fail to be of a consideral)le 
amount ; there must be above 200 Courts for the 
revision of the registers and the decision of disputed 
claims, held every year in England and Wales; 
that the barristers holding such Courts are to 
receive five guineas a day, and their travelling and 
other expenses; and although it is impossible to 
foresee to what extent of time these Courts of Revi- 
sion maybe employed, it is evident that, on the 
lowest calculation, a very considerable expense will 
be incurred, and a :considerable number of legal 
^offices created. 

c 2 
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——That, as regards the expense to individual can* 
didates, it is obvious that at each of these aniiual 
investigation^ the Candidate must take. care that hi^ 
interests are looked after^ that the ixames of his 
pfriends ar^ put on the register, and that the names 
of adversaries are not incautiously admitted, and 
ih0se niatters can hardly be managed without legal 
:advice and attendance and consequent eii^ense ; 
so that candidates may be involved in a constant 
canvas and an annual contest. 

— — That, of the expen ses now incurred by candi- 



dates, the only one which the Bill seems likely to 
diminish is that of the travelling charges of the 
voters, no doubt a very considerable article, but 
there are many counterbalancing expenses created 
by the Bill; there may be in counties so many a6 
fifteen polling-places, and two days poll at. each, 
which will be equivalent to thirty days' poll at one 
place, whereas at present a poll cannot iexceed fif- 
teen days; at each of these fifteen polling places 
the candidate must have clerks, agents, and per- 
haps counsel, and as the poll is to last but two days, 
the expenses of the candidate, for the slightest con- 
test, will be nearly the same as for the most obsti- 
nate and protracted. 



T hat, with regard to illegal expenses, the Re- 
ports of Election Committees (and particularly 
some of late occurrence) do not show that a large 
extension of the franchise to the lower, class of 
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householders is likely to prevent bribery ; but that, 
on the contrary, some of the most flagrant instances 
x)f gross and general corruption have occurred in 
those places of which the constituency approaches 
most nearly to that which may be expected from 
the present Bill. 

^That the trial of election petitions (one of the 

most serious expenses now incident to a contest) 
will not be rendered more easy or less expensive by 
the provisions of the Bill ; but, on the contrary, will 
probably become more frequent and more charge- 
able, not only from the increased numbers of elec- 
tors, but from the complication of the machinery of 
the Bill, and, above all, from that provision which 
leaves returning ofiicers no option in admitting 
votes, and of course leaves the candidate who may 
consider himself as aggrieved no remedy but an 
appeal to an Election Committee. 

^That, finally, for all these reasons (without ad- 
verting to the general principle of Parliamentary 
Reform) it appears that the Bill now before the 
House is, in many of its most important provisions, 
partial, inconsistent, contradictory, and unjust, likely 
to aggravate many of the evils which it professes to 
remedy, while it may produce new and serious 
difficulties and abuses, and inadequate to the ac- 
complishment of many of the most important pur- 
poses for which it has been especially recommended. 
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The BISHOP of EXETER— My Lords, it was my wish 
not to obtrude myself on the attention of your Loraships 
during the present debate, and I had resolved to act on that 
wish, unless some of my Right Reverend Brethren should 
address the House in favour of the Bill. My Lords, my 
two Right Reverend Friends near me have thought it ne- 
cessary so to address your Lordships ; I trust, therefore, 
that I shall be pardoned, if, following them with equal 
openness and candour, but with very unequal ability, I 
shall endeavour to declare the reasons which compel me to 
vote in opposition to them. Mv Lords, I feel that, of what 
these Right Reverend Prelates have said, very little indeed 
calls for any observations from me : that they are sincere, — 
that they are disinterested, — that thev are persuaded that 
the view they have taken of this subject, and the conclu- 
sions to which they have arrived, are just, I am perfectly 
satisfied. Whatever observations may have been anywhere 
made on them, I profess, my Lords, that I am at a loss to 
discover any reasonable ground of suspicion against the 
purity of the motives which have actuated them on this 
occasion. 

The first point, my Lords, to which I think it necessary 
to apply myself, is the observation which was made by the 
Right Reverend Prelate who spoke last, with respect to the 
notice given by the Noble Duke opposite last night. The 
Noble Duke, my Lords, gave notice that he would bring in 
a BiU for a Reform of Parliament in case of the rejection of 
that which is now before the House ; and it is most remark- 
able that this measure of Reform promised by the Noble 
Duke coincides, in a very extraordinary manner, with the 
opinions and feelings expressed by the Right Reverend Pre- 
late. Now, my Lords, I should have thought that the 
natural course for him to have taken would have been to 
lay, " I rejoice to find that after all the delay which has 
taken place, — after all the disappointment to which I have 
been subjected in not having before had a measure submit- 



ted to my consideration which accorded with my views, I 
shall now have what I have so long wanted, — a rival expe- 
dient will be proposed, which falls in so peculiarly with my 
own feelings and my own notions, that I cannot hesitate to 
wait for it " — 

[The BISHOP of LONDON.— No I no I] 

The Right Reverend Prelate says, " No, no." I do not 
know where I was wrong in the statement I have made 
of the opinions which he has expressed, but if I have 
misrepresented him, I am* sure he will believe that I have 
done so unintentionally. At any rate, it must be ad- 
mitted, that the reason given by my Right Reverend 
Friend coincides very remarkably with what I have stated 
of his opinions, for he finds no fault with the extent 
or purponrt of the Noble Duke*s notice; he only says it 
has come too late for one who had found it necessary to 
make up his mind some time before. No doubt my Right 
Heverend Friend had so made up his mind ; but why it was 
accessary for him to do so, I cannot conceive ; and yet I 
am quite sure that the necessity, which is felt by such a 
mind as his, is Something very strong. Be this as it may, I 
should have thought it time enough for him to have m^de 
up his mind, when the Bill was before the House, and when 
the question- to be decided really pressed for decision ; but he 
has anticipated that period— for very good reasons I; am 
quite sure, though I am at a loss to perceive them. 

My Lonls, I should not have been surprised if any of the 
Noble Lords on this (the Ministerial) side, of the House, had 
wished to ^t rid of this notice of the Noble Duke, which 
must be fSt by them as very inconvenient. But I should 
have thought that to any one entertaining the opinions ex- 
pressed by my Right Reverend Friend, and who .had read 
the Bill which I hold m my hand, the Noble Duke*s notice 
would have been the most acceptable thing possible, because 
it affords the very best means of getting out of all the diffi- 
culty which such a person must feel. It ensures the object 
he has in view, the real extent of reform which he thinks 
necessary, and offers to deUver him from the dangers which 
he sees in this Bill. 

But, my Lords, it is time for me to ap{^y mjself to the 
real (question before the House, — and what is this question ? 
— It IS, whether we will consent to the second reading of the 
Bill ; in other words, whether we will approve and adopt its 
minciple. Now, is the principle of the Bill such as is fit to 
be adopted by this House ? especially, is it such as can 
m«rit the approbation of all the Noble Lords and Right 
-Reverend Prelates, who have expressed their opinions on the 



limits within which a safe measure of reform must be 
bounded ? Very far otherwise. It is very true that we have 
not yet very clearly ascertained what the real principle of 
the Bill is ; and to this point I will now beg leave to address 
my attention. 

We have been told by the Noble Earl, who moved 
the second reading of the Bill, that the principle of it is 
declared in the preamble* That preamble states the expe- 
diency of taking " effectual measures for correcting divers 
abuses that have long prevailed in the choice of Members to 
serve in the Commons* House of Parliament, to deprive many 
inconsiderable places of the right of returning Members, to 
grant such privileges to large, populous, and wealthy towns, 
to increase the number of knights of the shire, to extend 
the elective franchise to many of his Majesty's subjects who 
have not heretofore enjoved the same, and to diminish the 
expense of elections.** Now, I certainly think it would be 
impossible for any person, not previously aware of the fact, 
to conceive, from this preamble, that the Bill itself would go 
not only to the absolute extinction of many rights of repre- 
sentation, not only to the alteration of many others, but to 
effect a complete and entire change in the whole representa- 
tive system, m the riehts of election, of every county, city, and 
borough in England. A change such as this, a change so 
enormous as was never bdbre contemplated, is not to be ex- 
pected from the preamble of the Bill, and if so, then I say, 
that that preamble does not express the principle of the BiU. 
The real principle of the Bill seems to me to be a complete 
change in our representative system, except with respect to 
the Universities. Such a change has, I repeat, never before 
been contemplated,— in my opinion, such a change amounts 
to something very hke revolution, and, therefore, the principle 
of the Bill seems to me to be revolutionary. 

I am well aware that the account which I before stated 
has been given of the principle of the Bill not only by 
the Noble Earl who introduced it, but also bv a Noble 
Earl opposite, who spoke with such distinguished ability 
« and eloquence last night (the Earl of Harrowby). That 
Noble Earl has Ukewise given you another principle of the 
Bill: he has told your Lordships that "if you agree to 
the second reading of this Bill,** — in other words, if you 
acknowled^ the principle of it, — ** you would admit that 
some considerable reform is required in the Commons* 
House of Parliament.*' But, my Lords, though we have 
this Y&ry high auth<A-ity for the statement that such is the prin- 
ciple of the measure, I cannot forget that we have heard 
other prineiples littributed to it by the Noble Earl him- 
lelL I am far from wishing to taunt that Noble Earl with 
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inconsistency in his views and conduct in respect to thii 
question at different times ; for I do not think it matter 
of blame that a man should be inconsistent with himself 
with respect to so vast a subject. A question of this kind 
involves so many considerations, it must appear at different 
times in so many different lights to the same man, that a 
change in his opinions is not to be wondered at. I fully 
believe that nothing but the conviction of the wisdom and ne- 
cessity of assenting now to this very same measure which the 
Noble Earl, six months since, thought it wise and necessary 
to oppose, could have induced the Noble Earl to give it his 
support. But while I fully admit that voting differently 
at different times with regard to questions of this na- 
ture, does not necessarily imply blameable inconsistency, 
I am sure that the Noble Earl will, on his part, admit that 
(though a different line of action may be now necessary, 
in respect to this Bill, though he may now feel it his duty 
to support the second reading which he then opposed, yet) 
what he expressed of the principle of the Bill, on the 4tn of 
October last in opposing it, cannot be less applicable to it 
this night, when ne thinks it proper to give it his support. 
In short, my Lords, truth and reason will stand still, even 
though the Noble Earl may have felt it necessary to turn 
round. 

Now, in opening this morning the speech delivered by the 
Noble Earl last October, in opposition to this measure, the 
first sentence that my eye fell upon was the following — ** The 
principle and object of this Bill are to make the Constitution 
more democratic. Look to the consequences of doing so." 
Again, in another place — *' I am obliged to oppose this Bill, 
as I consider it a change which must inevitably lead to all 
other changes.** And, in a third instance, he says, " I 
think that much of the power of a Government may rest 
in the confidence of the people, and if that confidence 
be shaken, be the Government in reality good or bad, it 
is the interest and the duty of the Government to take 
such reasonable measures as suggest themselves to reco- 
ver that confidence, and assure its continuance. That, 
however, is not to be done by changing at once the whole 
constitution of the House of Commons.** Here, my Lords, 
is the description given by the Noble Earl of the principle 
of the Bill in October last ; it is " to make the Constitution 
more democratic** — it is to effect " a change, which must 
necessarily lead to all other changes** — it is ** to change at 
once the whole Constitution of the House of Commons** — 
and if this was its principle then, it is not less its principle 
now. I assent most completely to this view of the princi-' 
pie, and therefore I shall vote against the second reading of 
the Bill. 



' My Lords, I have already said, that I regard this measure 
as revolutionary. I know that the Noble Earl at the head 
of the Government has repelled this charge against the mea- 
sure, with indignation. I am glad that it was thought a 
charge, and that it was so answered ; for I should think 
it very frightful if the Noble Earl thought lightly of pro- 
ducing a revolution. But the Noble Earl took a dis- 
tinction which he thought justified himself. He said, 
that '* that was not a revolution which was not either a 
change of dynasty, or some other change that was wrought, 
not by the regular powers of the Constitution, but by the 
introduction of some force unknown to the ' Constitution.** 
From the silence of the Noble Earl, I trust I have quoted his 
words correctly. But if such are the Noble EarFs notions 
of revolution, they are very different from mine. According 
to those notions, it follows that no revolution occurred in 
France before the year 1792, not till Louis XVL fled from 
Paris ; for, up to that period, vast as Were the changes that 
took place, all, or almost all, were brought about under the 
forms of law, and by the regular powers of the Constitu- 
tion — 

[Several Noblb Lords. — No! no!] 

. 1 trust that Noble Lords will have the goodness to cor- 
rect me hereafter, if I am wrong. Meanwhile, I persist in 
my assertion, and I believe that it will hardly be disputed, 
that every portion of the French revolution, up to June, 
1792, — everything that was done before that period in the 
way of destroying the ancient institutions of the country, — 
was done under the forms of the Constitution, and by the 
regularly-constituted powers of the Government of that 
country. Now let us suppose for a moment, that in this 
country a vast change was introduced by both Houses of Par* 
liament, and sanctioned by the King, — a change which went 
to destroy the present existing system altogether. Let us sup- 
pose, for instance, that the two Houses of Parliament were 
base enough to pass a Bill, to which the Sovereign gave his 
assent, making all the prodamations of the King equivalent 
to Acts of Parliament. Would it be said, if such a thing 
as this should be done, that it would not amount to a 
revolution ? And yet it would be a change accomplished 
under the regular forms of the Constitution, and sanctioned 
by the constituted authorities of the State. We might 
suppose, also, a contrary case. Let us suppose, that a 
Sovereign, anxious for popularity, and thin]^ing to gratify 
the wishes of his subjects, should descend from his 
Throne, and, with the consent of Parliament, so chapge all 
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the forms of the Government as to establish a republic, or a 
monarchy which would be one only in name and form, with 
all the essentials of a real republic,— this would be a change 
brought about by the recognized constitutional authorities 
of the land ; and yet, would any one say, that such a chan^ 
would not amount to a complete revolution ? But this, it 
may be said, is putting extreme cases. Well, then, I will put 
another, which, a twelvemonth ago, we should all have thought 
an extreme one too, — but which, after what we have re- 
cently heard, within these twenty-four hours, from a Noble 
Baron, — may, I fear, be so regarded no longer. Let us 
suppose, my Lords, that some measure were devised, the 
. object of which should be to drown the voice of your Lord- 
ships, and to extinguish for ever the independence of this 
House — ^let us suppose this to be done, in all due form, by 
the exercise of powers fully recognized by law, — and thus, 
my Lords, a third case would occur, of which, I apprehend, 
most of your Lordships would agree in opinion with me, that 
it amounts to a revolution— 

[The Right Reverend Prelate was here interrupted by 
some Noble Lords.] 

I must say that it is extremely inconvenient to receive 
lessons in this wav while I am addressing your Lordships. 
I am well aware that severe lessons will be read to me by- 
and-by — and then I shall bear them as I may. Meanwhile, 
I entreat that I may not be interrupted. 

After all, my Lords, however disagreeable may be the 
mention of the word revolution to the ears polite of the 
Noble Lords on the Bench near me, I must remind them 
that some of the chief supporters of the Bill glory in it 
because it is a revolutionary measure, and advocate it as 
such. We all know that the public press have given great 
support to this Bill ; and we are equally aware that, by the 
public press, it is hailed as a revolution. In one of the pub- 
lic journals, — in a journal conducted with great ability, 
remarkable for its great information, and ^distinf;uished 
for the efficient support which it has given to this mea« 
sure, — in that joumu I not long a^o read the following 
words, as characterizing the Constitution of this land*- 
** That horrid old mockery of a free government which we 
have hitherto been enduring." This is the description of the 
existing Constitution, given in that public journal which 
has rendered the most powerful support to this measure, 
and which is believed by many to breathe the inspirations^ 
if not of the Treasury itself, at least of some high office or 
offices, of the Government. I do not say that tins belief is 



well founded — I do not say that I believe it*-I onlv say that 
such a chaige has been made, and that it ia beHeved by iiiany> 
to be true— 

[Here a Noslb Viscount used a strong expression, deny- 
ing the truth of the charge.] 

I have only said what is believed bj many — not that I 
believe it. This, 1 rei)eat, is the description of a' Consti- 
tution,— of which Englishmen have been wont to be proad, 
— given by one of the ablest supporters of the present Bill. 
I find no fault with it: on the contrary, I honour the 
frankness of the avowal. To think and speak thus is ex- 
actly what might be expected from an honest and intelligent 
advocate of the plan before us. 

My Lords, I will not inflict on your Lordships any eulogy 
—or rather, I fear I should say, any elegy — of mine, on our 
departing Constitution, but I will indulge m)[self with speak- 
ing of it in the lofty language in which Milton describes a 
complete and generous education. My Lords, for more ages 
than I shall stop to number, the British Constitution has 
'* fitted the people of this land to perform justly, skilfully, 
and magnanimously, all the duties, both private and public, 
of peace and war.** This, in my heart, I believe to be true 
of our present Constitution. Such, in my heart, I believe the 
British Constitution to be ; and believing it to be so, ho' 
earthly consideration shall induce me, by any vote of mine, 
to contribute to its destruction. 

I do not mean to go into the details of this Bill ; I shall 
rather look to its general character — and, looking at it thus, 
I am so forcibly struck by one of the things said of it by 
the Noble Earl opposite, that I must take the liberty of en- 
larging a little upon it. I allude, my Lords, to that part of 
the Noble Earrs former speech, in which he spoke of the 
democratic tendency of this measure. My Lords, I am not 
disposed to be making comparisons l)etween the different 
elements in the existing Constitution ; but I have no hesita- 
tion in saying, that I consider the democratic element the 
most glorious and the most valuable of all. I consider it 
to be the perennial source of that spirit of liberty which is 
the proudest distinction of our national character — the 
boast and glory of our country ; but while I feel it to be 
so valuable, 1, at the same time, feel that it is a principle 
which peculiarly requires to be restrained. Like that 
element in the physical world which it most resembles — 
the element of fire — it is, while properly tempered and con- 
trolled, the most genial, the most salutary, the most invigo- 
lating, the most produetive of all good ; bat like that ele- 
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metit, also, when left to its own unchecked and uncor^ 
reeled workings, it becomes the. most destructive and the 
most devastating. In the Constitution, as it at present 
exists, I find that the democratic element has such checks 
and corrections as reduce it to a due temperament, and ren- 
der it a safe and inestimable ingredient of the whole. These 
checks and corrections are found in parts of the Constitu- 
tion, which I fairly own at first sight appear to be the least 
worthy of approbation, and the most exposed to. objection 
— I mean the nomination and close boroughs. They have 
been called by a Noble Earl this night, — and I do not wish 
to quarrel with the expression,— rthe rotten parts of the 
Constitution. A great man, deceased, did not regard them 
in that light ; he distinguished them by a phrase, certainly 
not of honour, but one which recognizes their importance 
and necessity — he called them the shameful parts of the 
Constitution. 

Such parts of the Constitution are not the least necessary 
to the soundness of the whole ; and if those boroughs perform 
the distinctive functions which Mr. Burke says they do per- 
form, and for which he valued them, then I contend that they 
ought not to be got rid of without some equivalent check of a 
more seemly character. If that can be done, I shall rejoice in 
their abolition ; but seeing no such correctives in the pre- 
sent Bill, I feel myself bound to adhere to the old system, 
or, at least, not to go so far in innovation as is proposed in 
the measure before the House. 

In connexion with this part of the subject, there is one 
point to which I beg leave to recall your Lordships' atten- 
tion. We have heard much of usurpations on the rights 
of the people ; usurpations that have been committed 
either by Members of this House, or by other wealthy pro- 
prietors. It is said that some of your Lordships have, in 
fact, usurped a power over the representation which parti- 
cularly belonged to the people. That this has, in some 
instances, occurred, I readily admit ; that it has occurred so 
often as is charged, I must beg leave respectfully to deny. 
There is no period, I will venture to say, in the ancient his- 
tory of the Parliament of this country, in which it has not 
been the practice of the Government to create boroughs which 
should absolutely be in the nomination of great proprietors. 
I believe I may say with truth, that all those boroughs, the 
franchise of which is burgage tenure, are of this description* 
Now, when these usurpations on the rights of the people are 
charged upon Members of this House, and upon the great 
proprietors, I beg to be permitted to ask whether there has 
been no usurpation on the part of the people on the rights 
of Parliament ? There has been one gigantic usurpation, in 
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doimparison with which all others sink into insignificani 
I mean the publicity which is given to the proceedings of 
Parliament by the printing of the debates in both Houses. 
This usurpation upon the privileges of both houses of Par* 
liament is far greater, and far more important in its opera- 
tion, than all those ten times told which have been charged 
against any of your Lordships, or any other great proprietors, 
as regards any interference in the election of representatives 
of the Commons in Parliament. 

Nothing, I apprehend, can be more certain than that, by 
the letter and spirit of the Constitution of this country, the pro- 
ceedings in the two Houses of Parliament are to be free from 
all influence from without, and therefore it is that we are pre- 
sumed to be now discussing this question with closed doors. 
Do I lament that the practice has been changed ? Far from it. 
I think that the publicity given to our proceedings is the most 
wholesome measure that could have been adopted. I think it 
the best and most complete reform of Parliament ever devised; 
because I think that no greater security can be given for the 
purity of conduct of both Houses, than that all we do, and all we 
say, should be known to the whole world. Thus it has hap- 
pened that while the people have not so large a direct in- 
fluence on the proceedmgs of Parliament as a less restrained 
system of representation might afford them, still everything 
is done to give them a real and efficient influence. But if, 
in order to correct the excess of the power of the Members 
of this House, or of other great proprietors over the repre- 
sentation — if, in order to correct this excess, a new mea- 
sure were introduced which would abolish the balance 
hitherto maintained, — which would destroy altogether the 
influence of Peers and great proprietors over the Constitu- 
tion of the other House, making all elections popular, — but 
which, at the same time, would allow the publication of the 
proceedings of Parliament to be continued — if, I say, to cor- 
rect the excess complained of, such a course were adopted, 
then would the democratic element of the Constitution ob- 
tain so vast and overwhelming a preponderance, that every- 
thing else must give way to it, and it would be impossible to 
cany on any regular system of government. In short, my 
Lords, thinking as I do that it is necessaiy as the best pro- 
tection of the purity of our own proceedings, and for the 
satisfaction of the people, that access should be had not 
only to the votes' but to the debates of Parliament, I could 
never consent to any measure which would exclude the 
public from these walls. But then I must insist on the ne- 
cessity of bearing this important consideration in mind, 
when we are meditating reform, when we are discussing 
what shall be the new Constitution of the country; and we 
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shottld tdce oare, while we permit the people irr^alarly to 
avail themselves of an advantage of the most important 
kindi not so to increase their regular powjer, as must posi> 
tively overwhelm the monarchical and aristocratical ele- 
ments of the Constitution. 

My Lords, there is one part of the subject to which I 
beg leave to thank the Noble Baron, who spoke with 
such extraordinary ability and eloquence two nishts ago» 
(Lord Ellenborough), and also the Noble Earl at the Table 
(the Earl of Falmouth), for bavins directed our attentiou 
-^I mean the connexion of this BQl with that for the re- 
form of the representation of Ireland, As the Noble Earl 
well and truly said, the present measure, and the two Bills 
now before the other House, must be considered as parts and 
parcels of the same measure. They are integral parts of one 
whole ; and I am quite sure that none of your Lordships 
would ask me to consider them separately, or would suppose 
that I am guilty of any irregularity in alluding to the Irish- 
measure of reform, although that measure is not yet before us, 
and in speaking of it and of the English Bill as one and the 
same conjoint measure. I say this the more confidently, be- 
cause I have the example and the authority of the Noble Earl 
at the head of the Government for so doing ; for the Noble 
Earl, in submitting this measure to the House, spoke of the 
Irish Bill, and told us what was the number of additional 
representatives which it was proposed to give to Ireland. 
Now, of course, the Noble Earl could only have done this 
from recognizing its connexion with the present measure. 
Sanctioned, then, by this authority, and following the course 
of the Noble Earl, I shall not scruple to make one or two 
remarks upon the Bill for Ireland, as taken in connexion 
with that now before the House. 

In the first place, then, if the Irish Bill should be carried^ 
what will become of the r^resentation of the Irish bo- 
roughs ? It will be taken from the Protestant influence, 
and conferred upon the Roman Catholic population. Can 
your Lordships conceive a greater change — a more import- 
ant change — a more fearful change ? It appears to me to 
be the mcMre formidable, because I cannot dis^ise firom 
myself that it is only one part of that system, which unhap* 
pily of late has been too much practised, of truckling to the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland. 

I see that, on every occasion, there is a readiness to yield 
the most high and sacred considerations connected with the 
religion of that country to temporal, — nay, to temporary 
exf^iency. Expediency ! My Lords, it is not expediency. 
t^he thing is as miserable in policy as it is indefensible ii| 
principle. It is a mere huckstering of pure religion for the 
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bri^, the hdlIow» the worthless st^ort of inen whom no 
concessions can win, — who laugh at your bribes, and jeer at 
your elaborate and unwearied efforts to cocker, and soothe, 
and pamper them,— of men who no longer deign even to 
wear the mask of a decent hypocrisy, who proclaim their 
hopes,— rather, I should say, their triumphs,"-*of men who 
even now boast — and chuckle while they boast — that the 
oath they have taken not to use the power which a too con- 
fiding Legislature gave them '* to weaken or disturb' the 
Protestant Government, or Protestant religion of the coun- 
try*'— admits of an explanation^ which makes it a key, — a 
picklock, — with which they may open to themselves, at 
once, both the citadel and the temple of our Zion. 

My Lords, I speak not of visionary dangers, or matters of 
distant and doubtful speculation. Already the days of the Irish 
branch of the Protestant Church are numbered. The very 
month of its destruction has been openly, ostentatiously, au- 
thoritatively proclaimed. It has been declared that a general 
election will take place in November next, and at that general 
election the giant spirit of democracy will rise in all its might, 
and crush Uie Protestant Church of Ireland to the dust 
This high purpose has been proclaimed — not by some mad 
fanatic at the Rotunda in Dublin— not by some artful dema* 
gogue or Unprincipled agitator, seeking to inflame the passions 
of a mob for the advancement of the sordid views of his own 
miserable ambition, or more miserable avarice. No ! it has 
been proclaimed by a British Senator, in a place second in 
dignity only to the Assembly which I have now the honour 
of addressing, by a man of genius and of eloquence, by a 
man who was not long ago selected by the Lord- Lieutenant 
of Ireland — ay, and not unworthy on many accounts ta be 
so selected— to represent the principles of that Noble Lord 
in Parliament. This Gentleman, my Lords, whose fortunes 
and whose principles alike place him above the temptation 
of sordid lucre, and whose high faculties — for he has ver^ 
high faculties — ^had found a full and adequate ol]ject of their 
ambition in the peaceful honours of the senate and of the 
bar, — ^this Gentleman, after having laid down all hostility 
to our Church— after having solemnly, and I doubt not sin- 
cerely, pledged himself to promote, with all his powers, the 
common peace and common security of all his countrymen 
; — has been forced and goaded by the measure on which we 
are this night to decide, to abandon that peaceful course*— 
to resume the port and attitude of combat, to arm himself 
in the cause of his Church,— his now, as it is fondly deemed, 
triumphant Church. And while his better feelings re* 
coil- at the vfork before him, while he vainly stru^es 
against the chain which binds him, he is compelled again to 
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take the impulse of all his public conduct from the mandate 
of his spiritual taskmaster. 

. In relation to this part of the question — I mean the Irish 
measure of reform — ^there is a matter which I beg leave yeiy 
earnestly to lay before your Lordships — I mean the origin of 
the system of representation in Ireland. I am persuaded that 
it is not unknown to any of your Lordships that the repre- 
sentative system in Ireland owes its origin to King James I. 
He estabhsh^ that system not as an equal system, but 
avowedly as unequal. The circumstances of Ireland — its 
condition — the relation in which it stood towards this coun- 
try — forbade the introduction of an impartial system of re- 
presentation to our own. The system established by King 
James I. was formed for a small band of Englishmen settled 
in the midst of a hostile population— a population opposed 
to them in all that related to civil rights, as well as to 
religious feelings. Under such circumstances. King James 
I. felt that it was impossible that anything like a regular 
government could be kept up in that country, unless either 
the Roman Catholic natives were treated as slaves, or the 
Protestant settler had a predominant power in Parliament. 
For this reason, he openly avowed in the prodamation 
which he set forth at the time, and by which he created a 
large number of boroughs in Ireland, and divided some of 
the provinces into new counties, that his object in doing so 
was to establish a system by which the Protestant interest 
and the Protestant Church of Ireland should be secured. 

Such, my Lords, was the policy of James-— such the foun- 
dation of the representative system of Ireland. Within 
our recollection two epochs have occurred, at which the 
representation of that country has undergone consider- 
able change. I mean the legislative Union of Ireland with 
this country, and the recent settlement of the question with 
respect to the disabilities of the Roman Catholics. On both 
those occasions it was decided that the Protestant interest in 
the representation of boroughs should be retained. In the 
words of the Treaty of Union, the maintenance of the Protest- 
ant Church was considered as an essential and fundamental 
principle in the government of the country. For that reason 
it was stipulated that certain boroughs should be retained, 
and the corportations of those boroughs were continued in 
the state in which they were under their ancient charters, 
for the very purpose of securing the Protestant interest. In 
the measure adopted three years ago — ^the measure for the 
emancipation of the Roman Catholics — that part of the 
Protestant security was left untouched. It was stated by 
the Noble Duke in bringing that measure forward, as a 
thing absolutely essential to the good faith of this country — 
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to the good faith of a Protestant Government, dealing with 
Protestant interests — ^that in making the change which he 
pro{)osed, the Protestant boroughs of Ireland should be 
continued iii their existing state. 

Is there, then, one of your Lordships who, if told at that 
time that, within three years, it would be proposed to do 
away with this security which was then so sedulously and 
carefully preserved, — is there, I ask, one of your Lordships 
who would not have scouted the idea ? And yet it is so 
proposed in the measure now before us, — a measure, the 

?rinciple of which has received the assent of many Noble 
«ords, who, I believe, are as firmly attached to the Protest- 
ant interests as myself — which has received the assent, too, 
of some of my Right Reverend Brethren. Now I confess 
that this has somewhat astonished me, because it is impos- 
sible, I think, for any man not to be aware of the connexion 
between the English and Irish Reform Bills, and, conse- 
quently, of the results which must follow the adoption of the 
first . I do not wish to state this too strongly, but I should 
be wanting to the duty which I owe to the Church, in 
which I bear so high an office, if I did not further state 
that there is something in this question of a very peculiar 
interest as respects the highest individual in the realm. 
To the security of the Protestant interests — to the security 
of the Protestant Church, it is not only our duty, as Mem- 
bers of the British Parliament, to pay particular attention, 
but it is also the particular duty of the Sovereign himself. 

In discussing tnis subject we must not forget that, by the 
oath which sealed the compact between the Sovereign and 
the people, and which we had all the happiness of seeing 
his present gracious Majesty take with. such interesting and 
imposing ceremonies, a few months ago, — you must not 
forget, 1 say, that, by that oath, the Sovereign bound him- 
self to maintain, to the utmost of his power, the true pro- 
fession of the Gospel and the Protestant reformed religion, 
as by law established, within these realms. Looking upon 
the subject in this light, I wish to put it to the Noble Lords 
who sit on the bench near me, — not in a tone of defiance 
(which would ill become me), nor in the spirit of defiance 
(which, I hope, does not belong to me), — but, calmly, and 
with a deep sense of its overwhelming importance, I wish 
to ask those Noble Lords whether they can conceal from 
themselves, on due consideration, that the plain, simple, 
indisputable meaning of this oath must prevent the So- 
vereign from consenting to extinguish the Protestant power 
which is retained in the existing corporations in Ireland. 
I put this, I say, to the consideration of those Noble Lords. 
But I must beg leave to remind the House that Ministers are 
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not the only r^poDsible persons on this occasion, I must be 
permitted to .reimind your Lordships that each and every 
one of you is equally bound, not onl|y not to consent, him- 
self, to a measure of this sort, but not to aid in forcing iti 
upon the counsels of the Sovereign. If I say this to the 
House at large, what must I say to my Right Reverend: 
Brethren in particular ? Will they — will any man among: 
tfaem, if he really thinks that I have fairly stated the case, 
-*wiU he venture to sanction, by his vote this night, such a 
measure as this before us ? 1 am sure, that not one of 
my Reverend Brethren will do so* I am sure that, what- 
ever pledges they may have given, they will see that no 
pledge can relieve them from the solemn duty of protecting 
the Sovereign's oath and the interests of the Protestant 
Church. Having had this matter brought before their 
minds-^even in the poor way in which it has been laid 
before them by myself—if after this they support the Bill, 
they will do so, 1 am sure, because they do not see the 
case, as I most conscientiously avow, that it is seen by me. 
Nothing, I am confident, could prevail on them to vote for 
this Bill, if they thought, as I think, that by voting for it 
they will sacrifice one great security of the Protestant cause 
in Ireland. 

I have already trespassed at too great a length upon your 
Lordships' time ; I hasten, therefore, to conclude. 

•My Lords, it is with no cnrdinary feeling that I find 
myself speaking upon this subject in this the most august 
assembly in the world— «ye, 1 repeat it, in this the most 
august assembly in the world. Such this House for cen- 
turies has been — such it still is — ^such let us hope it may 
long continue to be. God grant it may ; for if it should 
ever cease to be the most august assembly in the world, 
it will become the most de^aded. And why, my Lords, 
will this be? because, if this House shall fall from its 
proud eminence, it will fall not by violence from without ; 
for, notwithstanding all that has been said or done, the 
people of this country will never be so false to their 
own interests, as to be wanting in respectful attachment 
to you, if you are not wanting to yourselves and them. 
No, my Lords, if this House shdl fall from its palmy state, 
it will fall by corruption within. It will faU by the folly, or 
the guilt, by the cowardice, or the treachery, of some, if 
there shall be any such, of its own degenerate Members. 

My Lords, it has been ordained by a severe, but most 
merciful dispensation, that those to whom great interests are 
intrusted, cannot be false to those interests, without draw- 
ing down a full measure of righteous retribution on their 
own heads. My Lords, to you me guardianship of the.Bri-. 
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tish Constitution— that Constitution which, for at least 800 
years, has fostered, nursed, matured, and consolidated the 
uberties and the happiness of this much- favoured people, — 
to you the guardianship of that Constitution has been mainly 
consigned, to your fidelity, to your prudence, to your 
firmness. Mv Lords, if it fall, you will not only fall with it, 
but you will be ground to dust beneath its ruins. May he 
who has appointed you to your high place, enable you to fill 
it as you pught I In this great crisis, (for so we all feel it 
to be,) — in this agony of our country *s fate, may He give 
you wisdom to see, and fortitude to pursue steadily and 
fearlessly, that only path which can lead to honour or to 
safety — the path of duty. True, my Lords, that path is 
beset with difficulties and with dangers ; clouds and thickest 
darkness rest upon it : but one thing is clear, is bright, and 
one thing only — to walk uprightly is within your own power. 
As for conseauences, they are in the power of God. Will 
you distrust that power ? My Lords, you will not. 
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My L0BD9 

In the exercise of your high o£5ice, the duties of which 
consist in defending the Constitution and in bringing to punish- 
ment its aggressors, you have introduced into Parliament, for 
the third time, a Bill calculated to revolutionise Scotland, to 
overturn her political establishments, and to abolish her vested 
rights. To examine that Bill in its principles and its details 
becomes the duty of every friend of his country ; but it may 
be proper, as a preliminary inquiry, to ascertain how far such a 
measure is necessary, and under what circumstances it haa 
been proposed. For information on these points, I naturally 
turn to your Lordship ; but as, in bringing forward the present 
Bill, you have declined entering upon either of them, and have 
referred to the speech which you delivered on moving the 
second reading of the former Bill, I have no alternative but to 
turn for that speech to the Mirror of Parliament^ of the 23d 
of last September. In animadverting upon it, I trust that no 
expressions deficient in courtesy may fall from my pen, since 
nothing is farther from my intention than' to say any thing 



personally disrespectful of one whose amiable qualities are^ as I 
understand, admitted by all his friends. Among that number I 
have not the honor to be. I know your Lordship only as in 
youth the enthusiastic disseminator of liberalism in politics 
and in religion ; in manhood, as the acute critic and subtle 
pleader ; in advancing years, as the first law officer of the 
Crown for Scotland, and the idol of the riotous mobs of Cupar, 
Edinburgh and Dundee. 

Before entertaining ihe question of a change in our represen- 
tative system, we ought distinctly to understand what that 
system actually is. And this is the more necessary, as no 
one who has observed the allusions of late made to it, both 
in and out of Parliament, can have failed to detect a degree of 
ignorance, and a tissue of misrepresentation, equally prejudicial 
to the cause of truth. To correct that ignorance, and to expose 
that misrepresentation will be very briefly attempted ; and it is 
hoped, by avoiding technical details to afford an expositM>ii 
intelligible to any reader. 

The ancient Scotish Parliament consisted of Peers and Pre- 
lates, and of Representatives from the Counties and the Burghs; 
These last classes must be separately considered. 

1. The members for Counties were chosen by landed proprie- 
tors holding their estates immediately from the Crown. The 
feudal system recognised the Sovereign as the owner of all his 
dominions, and the fountain of all honors ; from him therefore 
every grant of land was originally derived. Such a grant conferred 
the distinction of nobility, and the condition or manner of tenure 
determined the rank of the holder. One of these conditions 
was the performance of suit and service, in the courts of the 
King, from which none of his immediate vassals were exempt* 
Thus originated Parliament, — an assembly of the Barons met to 
aid the counsels, and do the behests of their royal master. 
As the numb^ of Crown vassals increased, inconvenience arose 
from the ** multitude of counsellors" on the one hand^ and ^om 



4iie bardsfaip of. attesdaoce to the simdkr Barond on the other. 
Tliese were at length permitted to appear by a deputy or 
representative, who came to the court of Parliament com- 
'missioned by them. 

Thus does the feudal origin of county representation account 
-for the limitation of the franchise to landed property, and also 
ibr the condition of a direct tenure from the Crown. Those 
"landowners who held their estates of a subject were excluded, 
not as a slight, but because, by the feudal constitutions, they 
fwece not entitled to do suit and service in the courts of the 
Sovereign, but only in those of the Baron whose sub- vassals they 
w^re. Between them and the Crown, their immediate superior 
was^ interposed ; through him alone could they serve or approach 
the I^oyal Person; to him alone could they apply for main- 
tenan^ of rights and redress of grievances^ It is therefore 
obvious; that their position deprived them of personal or political 
independence, and that these qualities were, in fact, limited to the 
class in whom our Constitution vested the franchise for counties. 

The prigunple of that franchise being thus ascertained, it 
appears unnecessary fully to illustrate the amount of the quali- 
fication, since the details are more likely to con&se one 
unacquainted with their technicalities, than to elucidate the 
subject. \t was fixed according to ancient valuations ; but it 
may be assumed that the quantity of land required to give a 
vote varies, in present annual value, from £200 to £800, 
stcarling; the probable average being from £300 to £400. 
When an estate held in freehold affords several such qualifica- 
tions, the owner may, by interposing other persons between 
himself and the Crown, confer upon them, either for life or in 
perpetuity, the privilege of the elective franchise; and this 
privilege, when separate from . the soil, may be bought or sold 
independent of the proprietor of the latter. 

2. Such was the mode by which Parliamentary representa«> 
tion> was provided for the owners of land. But there was another 
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class, who, though unconnected with property fn the soil, 
possessed means which entitled them to a voice in die legisla- 
ture. In the earlier ages of our history, when the fountains of 
credit were yet unopened, and the currency was a meagre 
stream almost stagnating in its contracted channels, capital 
was confined to those by whom the limited trade of the country 
was monopolised. These persons were of a class entirely 
distinct irom the terrilorial proprietors, differing from them m 
habits as they did in- birth. Yet they were often most iise^ m 
supplying them with various articles in barter fbr the produce 
of the soil, and not unfrequently in lending, upon usurious 
mortgage, the sums required by them for the expenses of ti)e 
court or the camp. This class of persons, generally useful to 
the community, were especially so to a needy government; 
and it became doubly the policy of the Crown to protect and 
support them^ By encouraging their settlement in towns, 
the Sovereign added to the security of their trade ; and by 
confi^ng upon these towns privileges of importance, he 
acquired a title to levy from them contributions proportioned 
to their wealth, and to the wants of the executive. The site 
of these towns was often chosen with reference to the protec- 
tion which an adjoining fort, or influential monastic establish^ 
ment afforded in troublous times ; in other cases, it was selected 
from the facilities it offered for trade. 

Thus arose Royal Burghs. The privileges originally bestowed 
upon them were (besides grants of land) chiefly of a mercantile 
character, — such as permission to hold markets, monopolies of 
buying and selling, especially of foreign trade, and exemption 
from tolls or exactions. The contributions which they paid 
consisted of a fixed << mail " or rent, payable from each burgage 
tenement, and of certain customs levied on all commodities sold 
within burgh. It is unnecessary here to trace the modifications 
which these immunities and impositions have undergone : the 
class of persons to whom they applied is of more immediate 
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importance to our inquiry. These were in general the ^' co- 
burgesses/' otherwise called the <Hx>nimunity*' of the town. The 
sole qualification originally was the possession in heritage of a 
tenement of land within burgh, with an obligation to erect upon 
it a house. Besides the domestic and foreign trade of the 
country, the exerche of the manual arts was in a great measure 
confined to such privileged towns, and hence almost every 
inhabitant practised some one of these. Out of this fact sprang 
the establishment of " crafts," or incorporated trades ; and in 
many cases adoption into one or other of them came to be 
substituted for the more early qualification of burgage property. 
Thus jbhe ^* community " came to consist of craftsmen, who 
by degrees monopolised the internal government of the burgh, 
aad consequently its political infiuence. Hence originated the 
many anomalies in the << setts," or internal constitutions of 
tlos dass of towns, which, lapsing into abuses, have long 
affbrded a theme of reprobation to the theorist, and of virulence 
to the demagogue. 

As an almost necessary consequence of the protection and 
imzDunities thus afforded by the Crown to a class of individuals 
peculiarly exposed to the oppression of feudal insolence, the 
whole trade aiad capital of the country became concentrated in 
the Royal Burghs. An interest was thus created of importance 
sudicient to demand admission into the legislature, in which 
ita presence was soon, found readily available to strengthen the 
Crown in its contests with an overbearing aristocracy. Conse- 
quently while the landed interest continued paramount in 
returning the members for counties, the commissioners for 
burghs were justly held to represent the moneyed and trading 
classes, by whom exclusively they were chosen. 

Such was the representative Constitution of Scotland, which 
was preserved to us unaltered at the Union. Such however 
it is by no means generally in England understood to be ; and 
ere we apply to it the only true test, that of practical efficiency, 
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let OS pause to consider the causes of this misappreheDsioBi 
Any one who reads over the expressions which are represented* 
to have faHen from your Lordship, and from other Scotchmen 
in the House of Comnions during last sewon, would form a 
very different idea of our political stat^ He would find it 
stated that the members for Scotland ^lave almost always 
been found supporting the minister/' and <^ swi^tng the ranks of 
his majorities ;'' indeed, that they ^* have been generally a 
nonentity in the House/' 

Again he would be told that " the grossest abuses of the 
English Constitution are Utopian perfections compared with 
the representation of Scotland, — a mode of representation 
which does not only contain some abuses^ but is in itself qpe 
enormous and hideous abuse— a mass of immixed and unmi- 
tigated evil.'* 

In fine he would learn that " the system is mlonstrous, and 
never was productive any where of any thing but evil ;" that 
the county members represent ^* a small and insignificant 
oligarchy of persons, not generally connected with the great 
landed interests of the country, the major part of whom have 
no interest or connection with the places in which they 
exercise the franchise;" that <^ the real proprietors are evi- 
dently in danger of being overwhelmed by swarms who have 
neither interest nor connection with them ;" that it is ** a 
franchise not depending upon property;" that *< a few indi- 
viduals exclude the whole of the intelligent and wealthy 
community of Scotland from possessing a share in the choice 
of the representatives of the Scotch nation in this House ;" 
nay that " Scotland is absolutely without a representation !" 

Afler reading this, no one could hesitate to regard #ith your 
Lordship the system as " utterly incurable, and not to be 

• Mirror of Parliament, 1831, pp. 2370, 2371, 2373, 2374, 2376, 2362; 
2386. 
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patched or mended, but utterly destroyed and abandoned;*' 
and would learn with heartfelt satisfaction that << no shred or 
rag — no jot or tittle of the old abominations shall remain." 
But my Lord, if upon inquiry it can be shewn that this torrent 
of virulence — that this climax of vituperation is drawn from 
statements utterly at variance with fact, and is founded upon 
inferences wholly repugnant to ascertained experience, then 
may the inquirer express with Mr Hunt a sceptical astonishment 
at the <* radicalism*' of your Lordship's speech. But his surprise 
may possibly diminish, when he has been reminded by the 
member for Preston of the events of the late election for 
Edinburgh ! 

Palpably unfounded as are the epithets I have quoted, it 
may be necessary to give to them a more specific refutation, 
coming, as most of them do, from so high an authority as that 
of your Lordship. 

The first accusation against the system is easily disposed of: 
to say of the Scotish representatives that they are usually 
found in ministerial majorities is to state what, as a general 
proposition, must always be equally true of the members for 
either of the sister kingdoms. Without a majority in the House 
of Commons to support their measures, no government can long 
hold ofSce; and the honourable position which those libelled 
gentlemen now occtipy, in the van of the strongest and most 
constitutional opposition which that House has ever contained, 
is only an exception to the rule, though one of which their 
country has much cause to be proud. 

The charge of gross corruption, so seriously alleged by the 
late Recorder of Bombay, will move a smile of pity, rather than 
a burst of indignation. Ignorance of his native country and her 
institutions may be expected from one, whose long absence 
seems to have banished from his memory whatever in youth he 
may have known of either. It is no idle boast, that the county 
representation of Scotland is the purest which fallible man has 
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yet realised. In no one instance has an election been set aside 
on the ground of corruption ; in none has even the breath of 
slander dimmed the integrity of a county voter. 

And now my Lord, to " the head and front of our oflPending" 
— to that accusation which^ after being thundered forth by 
every outrageous mob orator, and repeated adnatueam by every 
contemptible cobbler of constitutions, has awakened << one echo 
more*' in St Stephens from your Lordship's '' willed words." 

You have said, my Lord but I will not again quote words 

which no Scotchman can read with common patience. You 
state that the county electors do not represent the landed 
interest of the country. And how, pray, is this charge borne 
out ? Why, by reference to a document said, in the Mirror 
of Parliament^ p. 2370, to be upon the table of the House of 
Commons. From that document your Lordship undertakes 
fairly to establish the fact by an impartial, an alphabetical 
examination of the Scotish counties, with reference to their 
actual constituency. In pursuing this alphabetical examination, 
however, your Lordship finds it convenient to cite only five out 
of sixteen counties which precede Inverness. By a remarkahley 
though doubtless accidental coincidence, you have stumbled 
upon those very counties of all others the best suited to illus- 
trate your argument, and consequently the least adapted to 
afford it a contradiction. Yet I am content to abide by this 
'< inadvertent*' but happy selection, upon the understanding 
that, if I find the authority upon which your Lordship founds 
to be inaccurate in these instances, I am entitled utterly to 
discredit every statement resting upon that or any similar docu- 
ment. A tabular view of these five counties will exhibit the 
actual number of real proprietors then on their rolls, and the 
number stated by your Lordship, in a report of your speech 
which has gone forth apparently from authority, and which 
remains uncontradicted. 
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Argyle, 
Bute, 


Namber of Totem 

113 
. 21 . 


Voters sUted to 
be landholder!. 

31 
1 . 


Voteri wtitallT 
landholders. 

67 
. 2 


Caithness, 


42 


6 , 


18 


Cromarty, . 
Dunbarton, 


. 19 . 
71 

» 


. 6 . 
. ' 19 


. 4 
27 



63 118 

Now my Lord, I do not by any means impute to your Lordship 
the misrepresentations which I have here exposed ; but I do 
complain that you should rashly have constructed upon such 
authority a Bill, by which it is proposed, at one fell sweep, to 
level in the dust the whole political fabric upon which the 
institutions of our country have for centuries been founded. I 
complain in behalf of that country, that her Lord Advocate 
should have adopted without question a document, of which any 
one, possessing the most moderate local information, would at a 
glance have discovered the falsehood. I complain that he should 
have allowed to pass undetected and unpunished, so audacious 
an attempt to mislead the Legislature of Great Britain on a 
topic of vital importance. And most of all I complain that he 
should have lent the high authority of his name to libel his 
country, by adducing without explanation as a fair example of 
the counties of Scotland, one which he well knew was without 
a parallel : that, in condescending to become the caricaturist of 
Bute with its one elector, he drew a veil over the circumstances 
which rendered it an exception at the time as anomalous, as 
is now that of the more dependant but more favored county 
of Sutherland. 

But my Lord, I have other fallacies to point out besides those 
of numbers. Is your Lordship serious in asserting that a 
majority of the actual constituency are persons unconnected 
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with the landed interest of the country, or with the counties in 
which they vote ? It has been shewn that, even in the most 
extreme cases, the proportion of landed electors is about twice 
as great as you had erroneously supposed : let us now inquire 
of what individuals the remaining constituency is composed. 
I havQ already admitted that the franchise may be held separate 
from the land over which it is created ; the voter being in that 
case the free tenant of the Crown, while the proprietor of the 
soil is his sub* vassal. This usually occurs under either of the 
following circumstances : — 

Firsts Where the owner in freehold of a considerable estate 
has alienated part of it, to be held by the. acquirer as his 
sub-vassal. The value of the right thus conveyed is obviously 
less than it would have been, had the new proprietor become 
a tenant-in-chief of the Crown ; and the price paid for it, at the 
first and all subsequent sales, was smaller in proportion. The 
right remaining in the original seller is termed the superiority, 
and as affording a franchise, bears a value equal to the dimi- 
nution in that of the land sold consequent upon its retention. 
Now it cannot be denied, that were all freeliolders thus to 
dispose of their whole lands, retaining the superiorities, or were 
they to sell these superiorities to persons in every instance, 
unconnected with their counties, your Lordship would be 
correct in point of fact, and the inference against the system, 
would be clear. But when it is apparent that the high price 
of superiorities; generally proves an irresistible inducement to 
one disposing of his whole estate to alienate these also ; .and. 
when it is notorious that the same cause, with very rare, 
exceptions, prevents these being purchased by persons not 
intimately connected by property or family with the politics, of 
the county ; then my Lord, is it obvious that yojjr statement 
and your deduction are equally fallacious. That they are so, I 
refer with confidence to any one practically acquainted with, the 
freeholders* rolls of Scotland; that the reverse is universally 
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believed in England will not surprise any one who >has foUowed 
me through your Lordship's assertions. 

The second case is of more usual occurrence ; and, notwith- 
standing the abuse which it is the delight of theoretical reformers 
to heap upon it, constitutes one of the most valuable features 
of our political system, in as much as it secures to property 
a- proportionate influence. The case may thus be rendered 
intelligible: — A possesses a freehold estate affording a fran- 
chise ; B has a freehold estate, of which the valued rent is four 
times as great, and the real income is larger in the same ratio^/ 
But as B in his own person can exercise only one vote, he may 
adopt the following plan, in order to render his influence in 
returning the member equal to his stake in the county. He 
conveys to three individuals for their lives the surplus supe- 
riority of his estate, whereby they each- acquire a vote, while 
he holds three-fourths of his estate as their sub-vassal, the 
remainder being still freehold in his person, and affording his 
own franchise. And now my Lord, who are the persons 
selected to hold these votes ? You have told us from your 
place in Parliament, that they are *^ swarms who have neither 
interest nor connection with tlie real proprietors:" the rolls. 
of freeholders demonstrate that they are the nearest relations, 
the intimate friends, or the confidential agents of the great 
landholder over whose estate they hold their qualifications. 
Through them, his large property is represented ; and, being 
chosen as entertaining the same political views with himself, 
the independence of their suffirages cannot admit of a moment's 
doubt. They accepted their votes in order to strengthen the 
influence of their friend, and by doing so, to support the 
measures of their party in the state ; should these objects ever 
become irreconcilable, they forthwith resign their qualifi- 
cations. 

But let us try the plan by its effects. The consequence of 
ihe state of matters imagined by your Lordship would be the 
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return of a representative ignorant of the busixieas, arid afito' 
to the interests of his county ; the actual forking of the systen^ 
fiends to Parliament a resident proprietor^ or the very near 
relation of such. Thus of the thirty members now sitting fer^ 
Scotish counties, twenty are landed proprietors in their respect 
tive counties; four are ^dest sons of such proprietors; and> 
five are sons or brothers of resident Peers. One county alone> 
might be adduced with some reason to bear out yotir hypo- 
thesis. Though never referred to while you inveighed against 
our close system, and though jealously exempted from such 
forced nuptials as your Lordship threatened to inflict upon* 
counties of unquestioned independence, Sutherland does form 
an exception in your favour; and freely do I (rf^ you the. 
benefit of it. For the honor of my country and her Peerage, 
I rejoice to think it is but an exception I 

. Thus my Lord, have I endeavored to explain the actual 
composition of our county constituency, as diatinguiidied from 
the strange delusions concerning it, which appear to possess 
your mind. And having given a popular view of the repre- 
sentative system of Scotland, let me trespass a little longer 
by applyitig to it the only true test, *-^ that of experience. 
What has this Constitution done for Scotland ? By the baneful 
influence of that '^ monstrous" system which your Lordship's 
ingenuity has feigned for her, has our country pined under a 
paralysis of her energies, and dragged out a degraded existence 
through ages of protracted decay ? Or has she enjoyed insti^ 
tutions which have long been the envy, and more lately the^ 
model of our proud brethren of England, and by means of 
which each succeeding generation of her sons is advancing in 
wealth and comfort, with a rapidity unequalled in the annals of 
the world ? 

You, my Lord, need not be told of the many important- 
respects in which the laws of Scotland excel those of Our sister 
country, and this is no place to enter lipon so wide a field. 
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But it mtLj be allowed me merely to point to the teiad laws, 
that admirable adjustment of the rights of the Church to the 
interests of the community, — to the poor laws, which bind the 
rich man and the pauper by the sympathies of benevolence and 
charity^ — to the bankrupt laws, which unite the most efficient 
security for the creditor with the utmost leniency towards the 
debtor, — to the law o£ succession, which secures. the ord^r of 
nature from the weakness or caprice of man, — to the law of 
lease, by which mutual confidence between landlord and tenant 
is established, — to the criminal laws, by which justice is so 
beautifully tempered with mercy,— to the uniform organization 
of our judicatories, about to be copied in England, — to the 
perfect machinery of our public records, which is generally 
envied there. • 

These are some of the fruits of Scotish legislation as pre- 
served to us fresh from the tree ; but there are other matters 
of general polity at which I ipay glance with the same rapidity. 
The unparalleled progress of national and individual wealth 
cannot admit of question. The revenue of Scotland previous 
to the Union was £110,694 sterling, and its advancement then 
to £160,000 brought her to the verge of ruin. In 1813 it 
was £4,843,229, 12s. lid. being an increase of above forty- 
four fold in one hundred and six years. Could a return now be 
obtained the result would be still more astonishing. A general 
analysis of. her statistics might afford not less favorable proofs 
of .population increased — cultivation extended — manufactures 
established — commerce created — flourishing towns built — 
rivers rendered navigable — canals cut — roads formed — the 
country studded with the mansions of resident gentry — the 
wretched hovels of the laboring class replaced by cottages 
from which cleanlineiss and comfort have banished filth and 
squalor. I need not institute a comparison between the situa- ' 
tion of .this class in. England and with us ; the evidence of the 
daily press requires no comment: but it must not be forgotten, 

B 
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that while in Scotland the laborer is much better off, the farmer 
who employs him prospers, notwithstanding the 'much higher 
rent which he in general pays to his landlord. 

Still less my Lord is it necessary for me to say that know- 
ledge has advanced in equal ratio. In science and in history 
we have in former times led the van ; and now there is not a 
branch of literature or of art, in which we admit our inferiority. 
But while the fountain of knowledge flows in *a not less pure 
and ample stream through the gifled men of our country, its 
waters are spread more widely among the people, in rills which 
fertilise the intellectual soil, and often nourish into vigorous 
growth those stray seeds of genius, which in less favored lands 
would have withered prematurely. The parochial schools of 
Scotland have carried , to her most distant districts, to her 
meanest cottages, the desire and the opportunity of education, 
and have laid the foundation of that intelligence which it if 
our pride to regard as our national distinction. 

To enlarge upon such topics were an easy and a grateful 
task; but my Lord, I am no boaster; and enough has been 
said to satisfy any one, that Scotland is prosperous — that her 
laws and institutions are beneficial. The deduction which 
naturally arises is favorable to the system of government, by 
which these laws and institutions have been fostered. But 
your Lordship would force tipon us a very different conclusion, 
— that she has prospered in spite of her representative system. 
My Lord, in future times, when the mania for theory and the 
spirit of party shall scatter blindness less widely abroad, history 
will scarcely obtain credit, when she puts such an argument 
into the mouth of a Lord Advocate'. Tell us my Lord, if you 
will, that the sandy plains of Egypt are annually clothed with 
a verdure whose luxuriance is unknown in other lands, in spite 
of the overflowing of the Nile, — that the broad waters of that 
inundation are charged only with universal destruction^ in spite 
of which the soil renews its fertility. Speak in paradoxes as 
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you please on subjects interesting to us only as speculations of 
science ; but, by the welfare of that country to which you owe. 
the affection of a son, and of whose institutions you are the 
official guardian, I adjure you to forbear such trifling with her 
interests. These vapid inanities may befit the atmosphere of 
superannuated coteries, but are insulting to the British senate. 
In the former, they are harmless fooleries ; in the latter, they 
compromise equally the principles of the speaker, and the 
dignity of his audience. 

You carry the inference farther, and state that but for those 
defects and absurdities upon which you so gloatingly dwell, 
our happiness and prosperity would have been tenfold. I have 
no wish to follow your Lordship through such hypothetical 
reasoning, or to search for my country in that Utopian region, 
to which your visionary ameliorations would transport her. I. 
have besid(es learned enough of your premises, to withhold my 
ready faith from your inferences. I am free to confess myself 
content, and grateful to the Almighty Disposer of human 
destinies for the unmerited favors she enjoys; and I prefer 
devoting my wishes and my feeble endeavors to retaining 
these, and to deserving them better, rather than to satisfying' 
an insane craving after theoretical improvement. 

Yet my Lord, you do hint at the opposite inference as a 
possible alternative ; but you clog it with the startling con- 
clusion, that, if the prosperity of Scotland have at all resulted 
from her government, then " a system of popular representation 
can be of no possible avail to a nation." Did I consider this 
so triumphant a redtictio ad absurdum as you imagine, I might 
claim my right to object to the fairness of such an argument ; 
but I do not decline to join issue with your Lordship upon it. 
If by POPULAR REPRESENTATION be meant a uniform franchise 
arbitrarily adopted without the shadow of a reason — equally 
removed from the principle of property on the one hand, and- 
from that of universal right on the other — so adjucfted a» i& 
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enable the lowest class of the constituency to outvote M die 
others — and establishing, as the standard of wealth and intel- 
ligence, the payment of three shillings and tenpence of weekly 
house rent, while it shuts out of the pale of the Constitution 
those whose rent is three shillings and ninepence, — then my 
Lord, I contend that popular representation, instead of bene- 
fiting a nation, must inflict upon it evils far more lamentable, 
far more speedily ruinous, than any that Pandora's fatal box 
ever produced. You my Lord, have acknowledged " a transient 
pang of shame and concern," for your country. Your blush 
may well mantle, not for the bane, but for the antidote, — iiot 
for her ancient laws, but for her modern lawgivers. By the 
blessing of God, and by the firmness of the Barons of England, 
Scotland has as yet no such popular representation ; but 
we have already seen that she does possess a representation 
simple in its principles, and hitherto incomparably beneficial in 
its results. 

Why then are her people condemned to a Reform of the 
most sweeping and ruinous character? Why is her political 
constitution to be destroyed by fatally violent poisons, pre- 
scribed by ignorant and reckless empyrics ? A ready answer 
is found in the ever-repeated assertion, that Scotland of all 
parts .of the empire most demands Parliamentary Reform — 
that the cry for it has long been loud, and each day becomes 
more urgent, until the necessity is now conceded by every 
male inhabitant of that country. But neither your Lordship 
nor your friends have been able to verify that assertion, by any 
distinct facts prior to the general election of 1830. The pre- 
vious petitions to Parliament from Scotland have in vain been 
ransacked for evidence favourable to your views, unless indeed 
recourse be had to a' few^ which went up in the seditious years 
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1819 and 1820 from the rabble of radicals, among whom Reform 
meant no definite improvement of the representation, but a 
visionary panacea for the depression consequent upon the close 
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of a protracted war. Coropelled to admit this, you seek to 
explain it away by charging upon the whole nation " apathy 
with respect to political oppression ;" and you hail as one of 
the chief advantages promised by your revolutionary Bill, that 
it will awaken the people to a concern for their liberties. You 
illustrate the argument by an appeal to history ; and you 
feelingly lament that your country had imbibed so little of 
<< the inspiring spirit of the times," as to take but a miserable 
share *' in that great outbreak and overflow of English liberty 
in the seventeenth century, which swept away the throne of 
ber legitimate kings, and deluged the land with a portentous 
and alarming flood." In such regrets I cannot sympathise, 
with the Lord Advocate for Scotland ; still less can I admire 
the glowing colors which he has profusely scattered over his 
sketch of a bloody civil war, and the murder of a legitimate 
Monarch. But I can meet your accusation of political apathy, 
by referring to the conduct of my countrymen for the last 
dozen of years, during which they have come eagerly forward, 
to express an opinion on all the questions of general importance 
which have been agitated. The proceedings against Queen 
Caroline — the free trade system — the changes in the corn 
laws — tlie abolition of test and corporation restrictions — and 
Catholic emancipation, — are instances in point. So also in 
matters more peculiarly affecting Scotland, they have shewn 
the most proipapt and lively interest. Look to the successful 
stand tbey made in defence of their small note currency ; to 
the many representations they have sent up against certain 
parts of the excise statutes — of the entail laws — and of the 
constitution of heritable conveyances. The tables of Parliament 
have been loaded with petitions on all of these subjects, while 
the state of the Scotish representation failed to elicit a single 
sheet of parchment. 

Having dwelt thus long— too long it is feared — upon your 
Lordship's argument in favour of Parliamentary Reform, I 
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must hasten to consider the measure which you have proposed* 
And here I would gladly avail myself of those views which have 
guided you in adopting the principle^ and adjusting the details 
of the new Constitution ; but unfortunately this is not in my 
power. The only principle you have avowed is the abolition of 
every shred and rag, jot and tittle of the present system. 
Indeed your eloquent declamation is wholly of a destructive^ . 
never of a constructive character. And while history and 
assertion, and a most fervid imagination are brought to bear 
against existing institutions, your new fabric is left to support 
itself without the aid either of argument or of fancy. No, my 
Lord, it is not to these you trust for success, which rests on a 
mere secure basis» — that of. a staunch majority of the House of 
Commons. Since therefore you have not a word to say in 
defence of the Bill, we must examine it with reference to its 
own merits. 

Assuming then upon your own shewing, that the Reform 
BUI is a, measure of radical change, not to be weighed with 
reference to what you term " the old abominations," we have 
to consider in the first place, the number and distribution of the 
representatives whom Scotland is to possess under the new 
Constitution. Upon the former of these points I shall not add 
one word to the many facts and arguments, which prove that 
the actual circumstances of Scotland demand an increase of 
above twenty members, in order to put her upon an equal 
footing with the rest of the United Kingdom. Yet in ofiering 
her five additional members, (since altered to eight,) you say 
that *' justice has been done to her.'' Jn regard to the allotment 
of these new representatives, I only remark that they are all 
given to large towns, from whose democratic constituency the 
landed interest is entirely excluded. 

Next as to the proposed franchise. Here a distinction is 
still maintained between counties and towns ; but the principle 
by which I have shewn that land has ever been represented 
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separa te ly from home property is utterly abandoned* That the 
latter will have a preponderating influence over the former I 
have never heard questioned : that the interests of the two are 
generally opposed is matter of notoriety. 

The qualifications in virtue of which votes have hitherto 
been held in counties are swept away, reserving only the life 
interest of their possessors. It were vain to argue the injustice 
of a iH*ovision which annihilates rights of great value held under 
the same sanction of law as any other description of property : 
it is self-evident, and has been admitted by the framers of 
the English Bill, when they reserved in perpetuity the rights of 
freemen. But the iniquity of such a step is aggravated by the 
consideration, that there were here the means of providing 
equitable compensation to the sufferers, in a manner to which I 
shall afterwards have occasion to beg your Lordship's attention. 
The new franchise consists first, in the property* of lands, 
houses, feu-duties or other heritable subjects, (except debts 
heritably secured,) to the free annual value of £10 sterling. 
Second, In the occupancy of property under a written lease — 

For sixty years, affording a clear yearly value of . £10 

For twenty years, affording a clear yearly value of 50 

For five years, paying a yearly rent of • . 50 
For any period, and of any value, held without rent, 

on payipent of a grassum or fine of . • dOO 

The objections that occur to this crude plan, which the 
counties of Scotland are to receive in place of their ancient 
election law, are numerous and cogent. But they have already 
been so often and so ably exposed, that I need not now occupy 

* In order to exhibit a perfect contempt for all known usages, a clause 
has been introduced, dispensing with the voter's infeflment in his qualifica- 
tion, the only test of actual possession recognised by the law of Scotlaiid. 
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ttiore^ thali a very bri^ space in merely altadmg to sense of 
them. 

By dispensing with the condition of tenure-in-iehief from 
the Crown, the great means and inducement ^are removed, 
which have kept the progress of landed property in Scotland 
so much more clear and efficient than that of any other 
cotmtry, and the whole system of our feudal rights will thereby 
be endangered, without the substitution of any other machinery 
td supply its place. 

By abandoning the old valuation of land, the amount of the 
qualification is lefl on a very loose footing, liaMe to constant 
fliictuatibn and fraud. 

By adopting so reduced a scale of franchise, the voters of 
the lowest class will obtain a preponderance, to which neither 
their intelligence, their stake in the country, nor their interest 
in the soil in any respect entitle them. 

' By admitting house property, a class still more liable to each 
of these objections will be introduced upon an equal footing with 
the landholders, whom their numbers will enable them to 
outvote on all questions, in which their immediate interests are 
opposed to an order, upon whose prosperity the welfare of the 
state mainly depends. County members i^^ill be returned by 
tradesmen and manufacturers, and land will cease to be repre- 
sented. 

By conferring the franchise upon tenants, the present excel- 
lent understanding maintained between these persons and their 
landlords will be endangered; political heart-burnings will be 
engendered among men who have as yet been happily exempt 
from them ; and a description of influence will be created, fatal 
to the independence of the tenantry of Scotland'. So much 
was this admitted by your Lordship, that in at first proposing 
your plan of Reform, you defended this provision, as a check 
necessary to meet the overwhelming number of house voters. 
Fit argument for the organ of a government by whom principles 
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are ever abandonied for expedients! But the expedient if 
tried will be found inadequate to the abject, while the evik 
resulting from . it will prove irremediable. The question is not 
as to the capacity <^ tenants to hold votes, for many of them are 
as fully adapted, as others are unfit to enjoy such a privil^e. 
A regard for their own welfare should prompt them to reject 
the fatal gift, the apple of discord thus insidiously thrown 
among them. 

By abolishing paper votes, you boast of having eradicated a 
fictitious constituency. But my Lord, with the satne breath 
you call into being an infinite variety of the same species of 
voters. I need not point out the many ways in which, by 
splitting property, by granting feus, by taking grassums, \^y 
liferent and other leases, a system of nominal votes — of 
elusory payments — of legalized corruption — and of inevitable 
perjury will be reared under this odious Bill. 

We have now to consider the franchise of towns. It consists 
in ** the occupancy, either as proprietor, tenant or liferenter of 
any house, warehouse, counting-house or shop," of the yearly 
value of £ 10 sterling. No distinct test of this yearly value is 
pointed out by the Bill, though by requiring the payment of all 
assessed taxes, it would seem to establish the rating for house 
duties as the test. A fairer evidence perhaps could not have been 
adopted for inhabited houses; but it is totally inapplicable to 
the other tenements enumerated, and is inconsistent with two 
subsequent clauses* By these the property or occupancy by 
the same individual of any land within the town is allowed to 
supply a deficiency of value in his house or shop, and a subject 
held by several persons, j^ro indivisoy is permitted to attbrd as 
many votes as there are separate interests of the yearly amount 
of £10. It is obvious that the tax books can afford no evidence 
to prove either of these descriptions of qualification. May I 
be allowed fiurther to doubt whether the fonper part of section 
12 be expressed in the language usually spoken on this side 
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of tine Irish Channel ? But although so clumsily drawn, this 
clause is of most material importance, since it will admit the 
very same three-and-tenpenny a-week tenants, whom Govern- 
ment led us to suppose were to be excluded by the new Bill. 
Even the doubtful degree of respectability implied by a constant 
residence in the same ten pound house for at least a year is 
dispensed with, and those roving and disreputable characters, 
who have during fifty-two successive weeks occupied as many 
three-and-tenpenny dwellings, are received on a par with the 
most substantial citizens. Nay the three-and-tenpenny a-week 
franchise of the last Bill is in fact here frittered away to a six- 
pence-halfpenny a-day qualification; for it appears to be 
sufficient that the voter be the occupant of such a tenement at 
the moment when he appears at the poll booth. 

This franchise for towns appears objectionable, — 

Because, while it abolishes the whole machinery of corpora- 
tions as regards the election of representatives to Parliament, it 
leaves these, with all their defects and abuses, to paralyse the 
internal government of the community. It substitutes the 
specious amelioration of Parliamentary Reform for the practical 
boon of Burgh Reform : 

Because it extends to other towns high privileges which our 
Constitution has limited to Royal burghs, — an anomaly which 
might have been avoided by giving charters from the Crown 
to the enfranchised towns : 

Because it invades vested rights solemnly secured by statutes 
and charters, and disregards corporation privileges which, under 
judicious modifications, might have su()plied a constituency 
sufficiently comprehensive, usefully varied, identified with the 
prosperity of the community, and analogous to established 
principles: 

Because it provides for towns a franchise much lower thaii 
for counties, while the balance of intelligence and respectability 
is greatly in fkvor of the latter. At the same time, the 
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uniforouty of tbe scale for all towns will introduce into the 
constituency of the larger a class much below the ten. pound 
householders of small burghs. 

Such my Lord, are the leading points of the new Consti- 
tution you offer to Scotland. The cumbroi^s machinery by 
which you propose it to work, and the schedules appended to it 
are matters of detail i^to which I shall not enter, although 
much tempted to expose the blunders of th^ former, and the 
inequalities of the latter. The general result of such a measure 
may be stated in two sentences. The members for Scotland 
will be the delegates of ten pound householders, — a class of 
operatives destitute of property, deficient in intelligence, demo* 
cratic in principle, and adverse to the landed interest. The 
constituency, from being the purest, will become the most 
corrupt ; the fortunes of Scotish gentlemen will be found quite 
inadequate to the expense of the contests ; and the elections 
will become scenes of venality, debauchery and mob-violence, 
from which our country has hitherto been happily exempt. 
These my Lord, are the benefits for which future generations 
of your countrymen will acknowledge themselves your debtors ; 
the page of history will not fail to discharge the claim. 

Ought nothing then to be done ? 

My Lord, we have been often told from those benches in 
the House of Commons on which you sit, that, in the lapse 
of ages, the condition of the country has changed ; that its 
population has increased ; that its wealth has augmented ; and 
that all classes of the community have advanced in intelligence. 
From this change is argued the necessity of Reform in the 
representation ; of such a measure as, by enlarging the basis of 
the Constitution, shall give new strength and security to the 
beautiful fabric which surmounts it. Assuming then the policy 
of such an experiment, (for experiment it must at best be,) 
I shall endeavour to ascertain the principles upon which 
this extension ought to proceed, as being most consonant to* 
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expetience, and consequently most veconbUaUe with.esteblislied 
institutiDQS and* vested rights. 

In accordance with the principles which we hme seen uni- 
formly preserved in the representation of our counties, landed 
property alone ought to confer a right to vote in thenu Of 
the. landed constituency no very considerable extension could 
be afforded, so long as the condition of free tenure from the 
Crown' is maintained on its present footing. But by suddenly 
and violently aboli^ing that ingredient, which from the earliest 
ages has been intiinsic in the qualification, and is in fact its 
chief element, an invasion of the most vital principle of the 
Constitution would be sanctioned. The law and practice of the 
whole landed rights of Scotland would be sacrificed, while infinite 
and endless litigation would follow. But no such destructive 
measure seems required, in order to admit to political rights 
those landed proprietors who, as holding of a subject, are now . 
excl uded. An adj ustra en t migh t easily be made, after examples 
(such as rights to teinds and thirlage) already well known in 
our law, by which each sub-vassal might go to the Crown for a 
charter, upon purchasing from the tenant-in-chief his interest 
in the superiority of the lands, according to a rate. to be fixed 
by the Legislature, or by a jury. Thus would be abolished 
the " parchment votes," that great source of complaint against 
the system ; while the essential quality of our an^^ient franchise 
would be preserved, and a means of equitable compensation 
would be afforded to those superiors, whose political privileges 
should be so transferred to strangers. The valued rent ought 
to be continued as the test of the qualification, as it is a definite 
scale, which may be applied to every: case by a long approved 
machinery of unpaid judges, and which is found most convenient 
for all local rates. Its amount might be fixed at the point which' 
mature consideration should ascertain to.be most expedient. 

I say nothing as to the number of our representatives, since 
that must depend upon considerations not limited to th» poRtion. 
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of the Empire. An additian to it, howsever 8iiiall> would 4)e ' 
received as a boon ; but it is only in the event of remodeHng 
the House of Commons, that we could claim a share propor- 
tioned to our present circumstances. If however it be required 
to give separate members to several of the largest towns, these 
ought to be erected into Royal burghs, and a new arrangement 
of the smaller burghs made ; thus diminishing the influence of 
these in behalf of a more flourishing neighbour^ without exposing 
them to disfranchisement. 

Thai a very wide departure from the spirit of the Consti- 
tution of Royal burghs has taken place, and that much which is 
objectionable has crept into their practice cannot be denied. 
But the decay of many of these communities ought to be attri- 
buted to such deviations, rather than to the original system* 
To restore that system in its purity ought therefore, my Lord, 
to be your object, rather than to sweep it entirely away. While 
exposing the evils which are experienced from it, your Lordship 
should remember that it is founded upon rights as sacred as 
those by which your own property is enjoyed. You ought 
therefore to be well assured that no remedy exists, ere you 
consign it to utter destruction. In an age when the march of 
intellect threatens to outstrip even the meteor-like career of the 
locomotive engine, . it may savor of antiquated prejudice to 
uphold corporations as worthy of support. But if they can 
he rendered as instrumental in promoting the prosperity of 
towns, as they have sometimes retarded it ; if, from a source of 
mischief, they can be converted into the means of benefit, it 
might be an undertaking not unworthy of your Lordship'ii 
genius, to reform and foster, rather than to abolish and extirpate 
them. The corporations of burghs were originally intended 
to include every *^ citizen of credit and renown ;" and it would 
not be very difficult so to remodel them as to redeem* that 
intention. Were this done, a constituency of mixed and varied 
aspect would be obtained, including Vithin its circle, every 
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respectable resident, each of whom would find In his political 
privilege a link that bound him to the community, and ^at 
identified his interests with the general prosperity. 

Your Lordship may perhaps see neither beauty nor utility in 
such a band of burghers as my sketch would embody, clad in 
the musty but substantial fashions worn by the predecessors 
of our " merchant kings ;" and, " cupidus rerum novarum," you 
may wish to supplant them by a migratory race, to whose habits, 
maintenance, means and employments you kre utterly indif<- 
ferent, provided you find them, at th^ return of each election, 
'tenanting a three-and-tenpenny a-week hovel. My Lord, is it 
such hovels you would select for the basement of our extended 
Constitution ? Is it of such tenants you would organise the 
majority of its garrison ? 

Non tali auxilio 1 nee defensoribus istis ! 

These admissions may obtain for me the taunting epithet of 
.a << bit and bit reformer," which is now applied to all who stop 
short of your Lordship's revolutionary schemes, and they may be 
received without thanks as wrung by necessity. But it is not 
<so. Such concessions as I have pointed at might long ago have 
been granted, had their case rested entirely on their own safety 
or possible expediency. But danger lay in opening up a 
question in which every step expands a wider field of t!ifficulties ; 
in removing landibarks from the spot upon which time has 
consecrated them, to define a boundary which, beset by a 
thousand conflicting claims, never can acquire permanence or 
respect. If however (as I greatly fear) these limits have now 
been displaced — if the barriers of our political system have 
been rudely broken down, by the insidious arts, and the riotous 
tools of a factious and profligi^e administration, the integrity 
of our Constitution is gone, and along with it the strength of 
this argument. The conservative party need no longer struggle 
for what has been wrested from them ; their efforts musjt now 
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be to sacrifice as little as possible ^of whatever has been proved 
beneficial. 

It is this consideration that has led me beyond my original 
intention, which was to address to the public, through your Lord- 
ship, a caution against the fallacies which your descriptions of 
the state and representation of Scotland are calculated to 
encourage, and to direct their attention to the patchwork which 
you propose to substitute for our tried institutions. But while 
I have thus faintly traced the outline of changes, that might 
remove those excrescences which many good men wish to 
eradicate, without endangering the vigor of that stately tree 
which, in sunshine and in storm, has long shadowed and 
sheltered this beloved land, I leave to abler hands the details 
by which these alterations might be rendered beneficial. For 
such a task I want alike ambition and powers. Indeed I have 
perhaps already said more than enough ; ^nd I gladly conclude, 
by adjuring your Lordship carefully to weigh the deliberate 
and anxious convictions of one to whom, upon questions of 
polity, even les esprits forts of the present age may well bow. 
« Sic mihi semper fuit persuasissimum, patriam, juxta veterum 
sententiam, alterum Deum, et leges patrias alteros Deos esse, 
quas qui violant, quantumvis se qusesito pietatis colore defen- 
dant, sacrilegii ac parricidii poena teneri. Hsec jura, has leges, 
quibus hoc regnum fundatum in tantam magnitudinem ac poten- 
tiam se extulit, si qui sint, atque utinam non essent, qui 
cuniculis ac machinis pugnatum eant, quando aperta vi non 
possunt, ne indigni paterno nomine simus quique boni cives 
habeamur, si gliscenti malo nos fortiter nos opposuimus.*' 

I have the honor to be. 

My Lord, 

Your most obedient servant, 

A CONSERVATIVE.' 

Jtmuary 25, I8d2 
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^ THE waters of Iniioyation and RenoYation 

j^e gone forth. May God, confine them tp thejr 

proper chamiek, direct them only against real 

* ■ - 

abufies^ and enable us to be satisfied where we havie 
no reason to complain. 

If we consider the Vast sums of money that a^e 
am^ually collected for the advancement of Religioji 
in our own, as well as foreign countries^ we cannot 
reasonably imagine the people of England to be 
lukewarm in her service, or, as some will argue, 
Religion to be on the wane, and Infidelity. upon the 
increase ; what then is it that has raised the cry 
against the Church to its present height?, it. must 
be the abuses veiled beneath her venerable front, 
r like moths fretting a garment. 

My object in writing the few following pages is 

to consider what these abuses are, and how they 

can be remedied. The time is fast approaching 

when the Institutions of the Established Church 

.'willbe sifted to the bottom, and when an. attempt 

to Reform them will be commenced. I would wish 

' every person to consider the subject well before the 

. meeting of the New Parliament, that it may be so 

. often discussed that no fallacies may creep in, but 

that every alteration may be directed by common 

sense and well digested reason, that the new 



mewbers may neitber enter tilte House of Cbmtironfii 
^ith their minds heated and eirasjpenated ag;alQSt 
flie Chtmh, nor obstinate in defeneie^ of her ireff-' 
known and acknowledged abases. The new 
members pf a pariiament may generally ber corny 
pared to a coontryman going to London,- tftter-' 
mined to be np to ^e shlupers^ they are tfs sMitt 
fleeced of dieir independence, as he ia of Ids afiiney: 
They go np intencEng to advocate measures and[ 
not men, they are hooked into a ministeriali or party 
dinner, plied vith wine, and some good talker, set 
at them, their scmples are soon oyercome by his^ 
plansibility — away they march down to the 
HoQse— away files their hon^eist and thick-iattd- 
iliintiickiiigto the right. imdllSeraresooiiprepaMd 
to Tiyte tkcU black is white in ^der to^ liceep in t&at 
party to which they haveattac&eiStliattselres. Lettt 
not be so with you who may be oorreformed repre^ 
sentatives in the coming-on ezaadAatioa into liie 
Church Establishment,'' abhor tbat trhich is evUy 
cleave to that which is good," be nota&aid to be 
thoughtreligiousmen, let not ridicule ^ercome your 
scruples, be honest and consciencioc^ and yoi^ 
^constituents will respect you. 

The wish for the further reformation of tfie Chtircfe 
i» not a new thing, it has existed for centtKTietl^; bifl» 
after bills hare been brought into parliaments- and 
bjA often thrown out. Pluralities and non-residende 
have been written against and spoken agains<r, t91 
men have grown tired; but now the flame has be«ctt 
rekindled, and wxQ never be put out till those witmf; 



li^ds of MmiptiM iwe wdneed; aadiiie reiormBi&on 
^ the ClmrdL .4M>]npl6t0d. In my own mind,* I 
bsvea&t adaabtlwtfhatiriHffitike abotes of the 
Chxanh 9mt nfymafid m^ tlie eMttes irf'i^eQUai 
nemovedt 13m iiftw<>afi». of the people urill retuirn 
to^ Chmrch, and thaet db$ "vilt be more instira'' 
SQisntal than#Tvin Jeadiiig^ mmikma^h the Gospel 

to salTa^a; 

. , . ,. . . 

Inrefonning the Church &ere are many things 
to he consiilere^ ilrst,.hoir we may with siafety 
extend her borders so as to embrace a greater 
number of denominations of Christians. Ours 
should not be a system of exclusion, but inclusion^ 
Our Church Service may be altered in things indif- 
ferent, one creedf or, at most, two, might be found 
^^ufficient, those commonly called the Apostles and 
Nicene Creeds. A Home Mission might be insti- 
tuted to assist the clergy of extensive parishes, and 
Readers might be appointed to risit the poor in those 
parishes where the clerg3rman might be found not 
very zealous, or in a bad state of health. The Com-- 
munion Service might be iso arranged as to induce 
great» numbers to communicate, for many through 
illness, or from having the care of a family, can-* 
not be from home &r so long a time» In a country 
Church, ft fiw Sundays ago, I remained for the 
Sacram^ity andlherehappeaedto beonly onaelei:gy* 
man to officiate. There were above sevmily eommu^ 
nicants. The whole service, though the sermon was 
by no means a long one, occupied three hours, all 
but ten minutes ; now that, with the time for going 



and c6ming, was too lotig for ciouAtry pe{)^>le to be 

• • • . 

from home, ai^ they had • their dinnefrs to gdt> t& 
attend afteilioon sefvice, and linother sermon.' If 
the whole congregation had stayed for the Sacra- 
ment the clergyman would have been so fatigued 
with administering it singly to each individual as to 
have incapacitated him from performing the after- 
noon service, yet he only acted in conformity with 
the rubric. The interval is alsoi too long for a person 
to keep his thoughts from wandering between recriv;^ 
ing the ^lempnts and the concluding prayers^; iti^ 
not sufficiently after the. primitive church, for our 
Saviour divided it among them, (Luke, 22: 17.) 
not singly, but collectively. I know of one Church, 
there may be many, wherethe rubric is not followed, 
and with great advantage to the congregation. One 
clergyman gives the bread each time to half of those 
at the table, repeating the prayer once, then the 
qther clergyman gives the cuj^to them repeating 
the other prayer also once, thus avoiding the confu- 
sion which arises from the two different prayers 
being repeated by the two clergymen at the same 
time, so often, indeed, as to be monotonous 
and fatiguing. There is a greater solemnity in thus 
administering the sacrament. . 

' Of air our Services, that for the Burial of the 
Dead is the most beautiful, but it requires alteration 
as it was intended, to be read over those only who 
died in the Lord. The Ghurch has long lost her disci- 
pline, and is now like the Refuge for the Destitute, 
any rogue whpis expelled from other communions 



being welcomed into ours. It sliouM; in fact, be io^ 
but nponike expre9s condition andin consequence of 
rq^enkmce and amendment of life. What an uproar 
would be Occasioned now-a-days by a clergyman 
rinsing to read tbe buriial service over an atheist 
Or any other man cut off unrepentent in his sins! 
What an encouragement to his guilty companions 
standing around the grave to hear the clergyman 
jiay *^ we, therefore, commit his body to the ground; 
eardi to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust, in sure 
and certain hope of the resurrection to eternal life," 
when, if he is certain of any thing, it is that the mah 
will rise tocondemnation,* and again, "we give thee 
hearty thanks for that it hath pleased thee to deli- 
ver this, our brother, out of the miseries of this sinful 
world," and fiirther, " when we shall depart this 
life we may rest in him (Christ) as our hope is, 
this, oiu* brother, doth ;" some more genwal expres- 
sions must be used if we do not mean to exclude 
reprobates from Christian burial, 

In the Marriage Service the clergy seldom fol- 
low the rubric. There is one prayer that is fre- 
quently objected to by squeamish young ladies — ^the 
prayer for childi^en, which is sometimes read over 
a damsel whose state is already pretty evident to 
her companions. This reminds me of a clergyman 
9,sking who was the father of a child, when he saw 
that there was not the right number of godfathers 
present at the christening, the woman answered, 

" Blease sir, itis alove child," "a lust child, I suppose 

■ — ■ . ■ ■ ~ ■ - - ■ ■■■■■. J. — -— » 

• • i<^ See 1 Corinth. 6. 9, also Luke 13, 3. 
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j0anem,'' aaid the wortiby postor, I am a&nd 
tiiepoor imagiiie, but too frequen%;ihat. If thenr 
ixifante die uolhiiptlwd^ tMy «^ ct)»« of lM«if hea«^ 
yen,lmt I aiaalsp afridd thati if tluiy WfiV^i^dw^&riBd^ 
they might be negligent in bracing their chOdrea 
for eaxly adQUS0i<»t iuiQ Chriit'i flock. In ihe 
present day, a iql^^rgymanrefiisestalmry luibaptf^ 
ijxf&otM who hiKre only original sin to ^nsww t&r, 
whilst he admits to coniiecrated ^fonnd and the. 
T^urial -service, the atheist aji4 unrepentant Uver. 
aft»the flesh ! Wemust, howerer^ leare tiie dergy 
to examine and determine how far 4iny of onr 
services cim be altered^ consistently with the doe* 
trines of the Church of England. 

You have be^n told, no doubt, by many, that you 
have much to expei^ from a reform in the Church* 
Lotus examine into tiiie truth of that statement, and 
see what your gains will be, whetiber temporal or 
s{aritual, gains to your pockets, of gains to your 
souls. We will first consider what kind of reform 
is wished for by the well disposed and thinking 
part of the nation,, and, how that will afiect you, 
and afterwards what you will gain by that kind of 
reform advocated by the designing, called, in plain 
English, spoliatioQ. of the Church, ' 

You must klH>w thiit, in former t{niM, all'th^ peo-^ 
pie of Englapd wefe professedly Roman GathpUcs, 
and that there were four assemblies of Representa- 
tiyes, the House of Lords, House of Commons; and 
the two Houses of Convocation. The clergy were 
represented in the former by the dignitaries of the 



add iMiMsteMr tat^ tiaies tir^i9^.iMBf)& otriBgiiid^ 
to Alid ioldien aiK^eTtti to appeaorlnpeftonia Iwttle; 
Iath€^]iotis6 ofXjroniBloiuiliie CfhititoliwaarepreseiH 
ted by tll^ mMibeib didrtesit^^ 1^^^ 
The l^pwHmfite of CoaTocatiaa iTAi oon^oMd of 
fliiBM dignitttfm of tiiri Church, irho afat in right of 
tii^ efflort^. Ille; Lover Houao was iKino^oscid of 
p^^raronia elected by the lower oWgy from &eir own 
bot^. l^eMtwo Houses «f Convocartion met to 
li^fislAte tipon the affairs belonging elcltf8irel7 to 
tiieir own body, to tax their own rere^nes, arnd gtaat 
sabeddies from them Ibr the sn{^it of the statd. 
The proeeedhiglsr of ftese Houses of ConVocatidti 
are much obscfkured^ owing to the destitiction of most 
of their jo1fmals» tfnd the Chttfch has long- ceased 
to legidate for herself, that duty having derolred 
upon the Hotlse of Lords and House of Commons. 

To underiaitand how Protestant Bishops came to 
hare sea«» fn the House of Lords, we must go 
back some centuries and dip a little into history. 
After oltr Sfaviour quitfed the cfarth commanding his 
Apostletf to go and preach the Gospel to all nations, 
the befierers in Christianity had to fight their way 
through martyrdoms and persecution, many thou- 
sands were torn to pieees by wild beasts, and others 
were fadnied mto^ rocks and caves, so that people 
seemed to think that whosoever killed them did 
God service* In course of time when persecution 
ceased they began to corrupt themselves,* as is the 
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* This was foretold 1 Timothy 4. 3. 
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Vay of all 'things 6n dartfi/ anftthere a^rose |t great 
:diTMoiT brfc^creetr them/ one sifle ad^oetfti&g the 9^ 
.of imagoes and piciiires^tlie other I3iii4; of piftt^^ ; 

• one also forbidding the marriage 6f the ^pri^s^ Use 
.titfaerpermitting^ it TSieibrmw were the fiyimderfr of 
' the^Iloman OathoKc, the latter of tibe Greek ChnMdi, 
' and are\8iiU distinguished^ to this '4ay iron$ eadi 
'ol&er by the. same ffifferene^; <}ii^se/^]^tuares :jor 
/images %ere. made use of to remind tiie pecfte ef 
'^e sufierii^^of otir Savkrar and Ms diaci^le^jiHD^ 
^had, lio doubt; Hie leSect intended, but they were 
' costrary to the commands of God.« The people 
. had not indeed the adyahtages we now enjoy, print- 
zing was iiot known, consequently all their books 

were written, sb that none but the ridi eould 
.'afford qoples of the Scriptures^ feW could read, and 

fewer write. After a ^ort time, t^e common people 

beg'an to worship these pictures and images, {itep the 
, bones andareiics of the saints, and a very profitable 
, trade was driven by the monks, by selling pieces and 

nsdls of the cross to the;people, who did jiot qon- 
j sider that God was to be worshipped only "in 

spirit and in truth ;" when that trade was overdone 

• they began to seUindnlgencies, pardons £pr sin, and 
.releases from purgatory, (an imaginary placa) 

• They prevailed upon many persomi, when they died. 
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*See the Second Cominaifdment, Exodus, :2Q. 4, ,5. which 

commandment the lloman Catholics have excluded, and, to make up 

•' the number ten, they have divided fhe* tenth, or last commiandme^t, 

. ExodvCB, 20, 17. verse into twou The jwhole tenor, of tlie .Bible is 

. afirainst image worship, and for that reason the Bible is forbidden by 

the Roman Calhohcpriesta. . 



n 

6. 7^ f^r the j^yeca fff^i^d u^ v«ce iip mw»y. 

mapy mecliMicR} praj^ri to th^ Virgin Mftry.- 
Tli9i thinga went on fiur o$ntaries» and ti^^ RQmf a 
CftthoUc^ or Western Chnrch, wea Titiated^ thecl^r-. 
^.irere forbidden to manry^ consequently their lires 
became GO|mlpt, repentance was superseded hy 
pep^ance, and^ priestcraft flourished. About the 
year 1480, printing Was introduced into En^and, 
and, as^ it |tdiranced| the clouds which obscured 
religion rolled |iway. 

Whilst nearly the, whole of the Christian world 
was sunk in idolatry, worshipping the creature 
instead of the Creator, and neglecting for the Saints 
^d Virgin MaJT;/' Hie Lord that bou^t them/' 
there coiitinued in existence a.small pommuni^ pf 
PrimitiTe Christians, who kept. the faith pure and 
undefiled, for .6od had not left himself without 
^tness; . they . were.too poor to tenqpt the. ayarice 
9f the invader^ and top brave to be ^easily Van** 
qiushed. They lived in the recesses of the Alps, 
bearing the name of Vaudois or Waldenses ;* from 
them we may trace the first dawning of the reforma-> 
tion, which,, in after times, made such rapid pro-* 
gres». Wickliffe, a secular priest, was born about 
1340, and haying imbibed their doctrines, he 

* SeeGiHy's Researches, amoiig the Vaudois. 

B 



Ubs&eathed «' ifke flnroM of %e'l?iiM{^^ 
Word of Obd/' by ^ratiidatin^ iiinio English. ft4hr' 
&e Welded it, ye imay judge from the MmSbl^^ 
his^olloyreta, knoirnby Die niuneof IiolIttr6Ei|lt1ieii^ 
secretly indreased till the thife of LutKer, 'wlie^the' 
^ord of the Spirit VM-lloiorious;^!^^ 
became Prbtestant, "aitid England i^te- prepoiM^ 
ti6 throw off idolatry,^— tie good seed had long %^tt 
soW, and the leaven was trorfc&ig. • ^ 

The Roman Catholic Church was not in unity 
^th a^ th. «g«la» and .eo»l« Wtei each; 
other, the great tithes had been taken from the; 
parochial clergy, and appropriated to the monas^' 
teries, by the permission of the jt^opes or their legates. 
The Seculars let out the secrets of the monks or 

fc ■ ■ ■ . * . - , . 

Regulars, and exposed the wickedness of their lives, 
so that the minds of men were ripe for tli^ destrtic- 
tion of the monasteries, and the robbery of the 
Church. Things were in this state when Henry 
VIIL quarrelled with the Pope upon the following 
grounds. Henry the seventh'^s eldest son, Prince 
Arthur, having married Catherine, a Spanish Prin- 
cess, died soon after. She had brought an ipimense 
revenue as her marriage portion, Whicji the King 
had no wish should be carried out of the kingdom. 
To accomplish that matter he married her to his 
second son, llenry, afterward Henry VIH. 'The 
Pope sanctioned this incestuous marriage, which 
took place when he was under age. tJpon his 
coming to the throne they were re-married and 
rowned. Two sons were born, but lived only a short 
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^^arite;: .hdailgUeir hbwt^w^ It^acU Mid WM aftne* 
yrMiii9 QOMSk. Mstyf of liflADdy mem^ry.^ Tke 
Queen i^eitsed be«iil»g amy more Dhildrebi the King 
tgnrtr tired <iCJiev.attd daienmiied t» get rid of kbr, 
as ^ ted omr diwoirenid: ^mI it WM cotitraarjr? to 
. tbe law« of 6od te^ihwro liui toKitber's .wife* Tiie 
' Pj[>P^ i^efoaed to gr«itliiiii.a:cBvOi)C6^ ;lmt.k^ him 
fleyea years ia -bopeB iclf it;/bift psMtnce was at 
ieiigtb exbaiuited».a«id; after appMfia^ to JJieJeani- 
ed univeristtiea at home and abe<bad^ ke MluriiBd 
. Aane B<^eyiiy m s|iite of the Pope. Hethen hroke 
. Dirith the Pope, and was acknowledged by the natkm 
; to be the Supreme Head of the Church of England. 
; He was an extravagant King, ai^d had long been 
. straitened for want of money. He coveted ihe riches 
of the Chnrchy for it had^ at that thne^ itmkiense 
weaia, and the third part of the land in its posses- 
sioii. Making a pretext of Ihe comij^jioii which 
really existed in the Church, he Bei2aed upon the 
monasteries and lands which had beon. left to them 
upon the death of pious persons. To secure the 
connivance of his nobles and men in po wety he gaVe 
them a share ^f the spoil, and alienated from the 
Church a great part of the. rectorial tithes which 
. had been previously appropriated to the monasteries ; 
• they £foon became objects of barter, and were, v as 
> they are now, openly sold. In establishing the 
. new Reformed Church, called . the -Protectant, a 
; denoniination given from the Lutheran Princes 
\rpM»testing against the votes in the Imperial Diet, 

% 

• . ■ r 



^i^iunst Hit JiUj^HMifiiiiiJi^ adA ibonitpitliiii ofrtflM 

COilrdli of itiiitii^; Huorr ^11^- ^<ui MHiUte ^ 

,iii4 ttd^antage^ to bef iliied in « i^lMifia ligii* ky 

t ionttttUfif «to U^aOii Af it in coii|Qiielba widi tte 

' ^ertmBmk\halk oAef irorAi, l>y having tit* BUIi»p« 

iin: Ae HoiiM of Iiofcfai. It vais 8ttaehki||^. liie 

V ClmKbftD tlnf Stftte, M iiie latter luid^ttue power of 

' amwiintihy ^tho lieadi and advanicini^ them to higher 

> ^ipdltes^abobriAhig to their political behaviour^ and 

i at iheiaihe ttiomeni tscMmrhig ihtf^ aMistence in all 

i tkhM of trouble, by binding np thi^ir interests wilh 

. its own. ' Hie evfliG^ of thk system have long been 

' %Aij as workUy dignities and wefalth are great 

tamptattoils, and many a man may be, and is^ 

'■ gnidad by them in his aetionisr, even unkndwn to 

hbiisol^ for '< Ae heart is deceitihl above all things.'^ 

' How was it with the Judges ? Formerly they were 

piBtid by iho causes they tried. It was too strong 

' aiei^laKtton for seme, and bribery previdled over 

^stiei^ V ^ evil was discovered and remi^died by a 

fin^d aaiajry Mid a{^intment for Mfe: and I believe 

^'Ay «^on the fa^e of the earth, there is not a more 

upright and imp^il set of men than the Bench of 

IvAge^. Now many persons think that the first stcfi 

in this Refimn of th^ Cimrch should be the exchisioQ 

6f %% Bishops from the Htouse of Lords, and sending 

tbiitn baek to their diojeeses. What \^uldbe1&e 

' cjoiis^qiiJNtiee t Religion wotald have no dt^enden in 

r the .Opper House^ and there would be no hody of 

«^n.ators enlioited iii tlna defence, of Protestantism. 
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%4l0fltBiew It WM^iAMly b^llMir iiiiiittiM 

Utti/pfMeoAWMi arf^t h«re liata JaflenriMy MtiiwT 
by feaiAr liMT Husir pottttcal exbErtenee ift ^btMUI^^f-^^ 
porftiftt to Btifonn; we may Iiop^ liAt 1^ 
«^ niDre kflm tt rtd - try attlbimeifc aadtq^rij^kt ftar, 
kirt^ &ft tifet«»BilMttiiiit of i&d time«, ttiiglkt Itoilld 
overcome raght, md aD our inistitiilloiui wumlite to 
pieces in the attempt to repair them ; or idlie, ^hflt 
in the absti^aet can we imagine more liiCely tb be 
snj^rted by religioas and conscienciOM kndn tiinn 
the reform of abuses which haye gradttaDy crept 
ii^ many of onr institutions^ and which tilttte-htts 
eagender^d. How then can the Bench of *0^iiMpa 
be iHrei(enre4 and their dismterested atid coiUMAen-^ 
eioos services be secnred to the State ? it iahy tak- 
ing aU tMqptation out of 4hdr ps(hy andrnftldn^ 
Aem independent of ejct^nal circumstances. 

As the present race die ofi, let all the rerennes of 
the Bfeeu be coDected by some chancellor, or officer; 
appointed by the Chnrch, and a fixed salary appor- 
tioned to each. We will suppose £10,00(^. to eadh 
Archbishop, £7,000. to the Bishop of London, and 
£5,000. to each of the other Bishops. Afttf paying 
fliese smns, there would remain, over and liboVel 
£IO,tX)0. Tbid two most extensive Biidioprics, 
which are, I bdieve, Chester and Linc^lh, might 
be ditided, and £5,0iD0. giYeh to Ihe two additional 
6e«s. We do not want to rob the Bitftbli^^^ 



^Ohnirchv Imit /to inuke her more i^iffa^€ndB«tjtfdka 
; miire ^efficient TlkH'. yimMh^lna-.h4e»l^ 

-per ^Qhm-^^liff mnif reikt^ it As ?Uie»expeiic9Ss 

vaF]^ dceoi^dii^ to therasb of liie diotfds^ioim<liiB^ 

f im^ht te grafted fdr tr AreUing'CSKpMles; wbti^ it 

.^a$r1bdiight aec^essai^. If^ptMMdble^'tet.tlwret^ 

.' ffoif'an^&i&dn, «at aiiy mte, onlgrto^ Loftddm .aNl^'^ 

» ArbKbislioprtdd/ If hiaM^etgty C0iddyfwitii;safel(]ry 

:'8o; far feirego bia piriBrogattvey aa^ta lettka clai^.af 

r^etf vacant see elect and ^ond up the naniea^of 

; itaee perswd wiiom theiy might conaid^ tnoat fitted 

. for tbe e^copal office/ tmd then his Majteaty.fi^c 

I uj^on tfne'^of the' three liM^ the^ nelw Bi&opj I tiaah it 

;W<^dheof grebt service to the Church. By ibis 

. ajrraog^oient/ a Bishop would have setae diaojee of 

. being inti&iafely aeqitaintod with the eharaotor of 

etery dergyitian in his dioeess, aAd l^* doing afw^ 

with transiiation and eqntdising the reVetiue^ . he 

<. would not be so desirous of that continual dianging 

.which, now takes place upon the •vacancy of any 

, .more valuable See. ^ . - 

We.wfflueXt consider the'Cathefdral esfabUiih- 

; meat. In fiid Roman Catholic timeB^^wbenspfetiddiir 

; and pomp' forpaed ^o great apwt^ these*Hc|i-of 

the'Clftirch, it was necessairy to hai^e a; great, many 

, priests to join in the eeremQni^s, < prtfces^tciFttis; 4k^d 

r shows; a Iffejtter numbelr ,was^a|s'Q requk^^ for 

^h^ office of confession fiind Absohitioia^ as eac^ per- 

n confessed la private to one of the priesthood. 
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ftstion^r.db Irasfabasidoiied.^ li^Mras^tliiia ttinit ^^ 
ifaaajr^A^gKoti^ararM^;. or; ratK^r m^^ i^onimv^ la: 
Urn PMfiM^knliiCallieAr^ls ;: and «it9<..tfae:0bmich, i|r: 
aafiu^rafeiaQwd, and ]^iiiiKaiijd.o^rei|K)|iy.tiDl«Qg6r.l^ 
epim.Q^fkibM^i'm )[>f these 'ofilcw;bave>bef9^p»at 
flUMiorts^tke Mleroof theae>digaiti<ahaTeiieldo«r 
aayr{iaroifiiid . distmBtj; astb^ ia perfon9iedbyJ^ 
i^eoibifj^ moro^^heraUy, vicar of ^ the tti\m, m whiqh 
tiia ICafliesirisA i^.ait6ated. Me, poior maQ,i Y^Qxkg 
h^ii*4; f^ft'0t^<nrt](i^ii<^> as |3ie greaitjfithes o^hi^ 
Imin^ Havie h^i\ ettfaer appropriate to th^. C^iA^^ 
is^W'sbldypLth the mOnasterieaatthc^eformiitiQBt 

TheaeiQaith^al' Establishments arp ia]Qttki9kj^.n 
maiu^^Jwhidi hbve bean prQ^^rv^d Ja tb^^ Churgb 
as pen^or veseir^^oks for unpi^Qyid^d soup, of tb^ 
aofailHy ;*i or ias reif^iar^s .fqr literary .roan wbwe 
Utetature (has been but too often ufipn poU^iHoal aittd 
party, mbjeets, a^ feiV^./yrQU wiritt^l^^ pwp? 

phl^d havjbg: someitim^s led to the higheist t>ffic$s of 
the Vhmtcii, Is it ciome; .to^is, . that our Church 
tnust be:bdlst^64' ^P "^^b sineoiH-es? Unm^ritT 
ed p'enrfons M^ill, in fatiiire, undergo a strict scrutiny, 
so ahotdd the sinecures of the Church Establishment. 
OAo might imagine-^that, in Cathedral towns^ from 
the.number of clergy cjgatyed inihem^jind the large 
revenu^e^ they enjoy, Ijhat ;the GrQspel would flourish 
iqore abundantly^ .and that the inhabitants would 

• . -^.f* My lord ^ we ape.ntna*' (Vata<^), was. the con viacing? argument 
psed by a m^ of influeixqe upon requesting a piece of- preferment 
from a Piiine Mihistfer. * - . . 
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he wimf onto anlrftiieni tkmt in atkor towim. X ak4 
iifraiditifliiotso, those who derire thtdr oomfiiHi-^ 
able incomes from thes6 sources are not compelled: 
to roGdde more than tixfee monl^ in tiie year, and 
Hieir leaning is freqiienfly that of tibe Sehools^ nub 
Miat of tilie Gospel. This is bat too freqa^l^f tihn. 
reason, combined with exactions iw adintssion, wigr 
tiie poor forsake our churches. If one Aa|ca a poar 
person how did you like Uie sexmon? tilie answer 
sometimes will be, '^ I dare say it was Taslly fine,: 
if one oould only understand it." Our Savi<mr 
isommanded to preach the Gospel to tiie: poor, St. 
Paul also says ** except he interpret," for hig^h flown 
language is as unintelligible to the poor, andrequirea 
as tnucli interpretation and explanation, as a foreign 
language. I once saw j^reaching the Gocpel to ther 
poor exem]^ed in a Very ^eetiv^ manner, by aOf 
elderly country clergyman. He had his Bible in: 
his hand, and whenever he had occimon to intro- 
duce a text into his serm<m, which was |»ret<y often, 
he told his congregation where to And it, and they 
immediately turned oVer their leaves^ It loigtiien'- 
ed the sermon, in some measure, but it impressed 
it upon their minds, and seemed to identify thett 
with their pastor, for whom they seemed to feel 
equal reverence as afifection. It was a refreshing 
sight, and reminded one of the Apostolic age. But 
to return, in what way can diese dignities be ren* 
dered subservient to the benefit of the Church and 
people ? Let them be affixed to large towns, where 
there is hard duty and little pay. The iucumbents 



fif popiJ)<m8. and iU-paid liyings weiil4 ikea 1b^ en^ 
^ed to keep curates to assist them in their 
•arniuom duti^s^ fi)r^ in the present day, it seems t» 
)]ke,rec<^nised ^ die duty of ^ good and zealous 
^ergymasLy not onfy to perform the Church ^rvices, 
hjat to Yi^it fdso the fat^rless and widow> and t9 
^^^(ek out those who wiU not sec^ him^ and how Oan 
41iat ever he dpne hy one n\an in a populous town^ 
lor, a<H;ording to th^ present system, the rector or 
yicar n^ay do, or rather get through all the duly 
J^msel^ not being compelled to keep any curate to 
sssist him. A hireling m!ighteas$y be found to 
perform the Sunday du,ty for £5Q« per annum ; that 
would indeed be what SQn;ie people wish, " Cheap 
Religion,'' but it would not be the religion of the 
<jrospel. 

Another plan would be, lo let all the reveimes of 
the Prebendal 'Stalls, after the decease of ihepr^^ 
iserU possessors, be added to the fond Corin^preaa- 
mg the ineosaes of poor liFiiigs# ^f whieh, X 
1>elieye, theiie are some 3^08® with mo hou^e for 
"Qke plergyman, and tmder £i5Q. pco* ^num ; or 
let a s45hool for the orphans of the clergy be founded 
ijuid att^K^hed to ^a«fh £!aithe&al, and the tune and 
n0w*^donnant talents of these clergymen ^be given 
ftp to t]ii€iir uBd^<!iation. Two or three ^clar^inen at 
^700. par apnum, might be foupd enough to perform 
€he s^vkes of the .Cathedral, let th^n oidy reside 
^nst^atiy, and let them have sonke part, of the par 
rish under their superintendence. The few^ bene^ 
jGces '\iith/o^t cure of sQids^ 

.c 
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TITHES. < 

It has been said that foimerly the proceeds o^ 
tithes and Church property were divided into three 
shares, one for the poor, another for the repair and 
building of churches, and the third for the mainte^- 
nance of the priesthood. We will suppose it to hav^ 
been so, but what was the property or income 6f 
the Church in those days? First, one third of all 
the land in England, next, the tenth of the produce 
of what was in the hands of the farmers and gentry, 
besides weekly oflFerings, Easter oflferirigs, money 
paid for masses or prayers for the dead, and for 
confessions and absolutions. The Church could 
then afford to provide for the poor, as well as the 
repairing and building of Churches. The amount 
of the rents of all the land in England is about 
£30,000,000., give the -Church one third of it, and a 
tenth of the value of the produce for tithe, and she 
■v^ill readily provide for the poor. When she was 
stript of most part of her lands, when a large share 
of the great tithes was given to the laity at the 
Reformation, and the weekly oflFerings were discon- 
tinued, it was found that the poor could not be 
relieved by her, as they had been during the exis- 
tence of the monasteries, and poor rates were 
established. She cannot afford to provide for the 
poor, as her income now is but £3,000,000. There are 
14,000 clergymen, the share for each one, if it wer^ 
equally divided, would be little more than £200. per 
unnum. The- poor rates of England and Wales 
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MMonted, in 1829, to £7,642,17 i#. You cannot 
pay upwardn of seven millions ^ and provide for the 
clergy at the ^ame time^ with three miUions. Re- 
member that a part of the poor rate already cotiles 
ouf of the pockets of the clergy, as they are either 
Arecfly or indirectly assessed for their shared ac- 
cording to the yalueof their livings. The evil of the 
too grest mki increasing wealth of the Church was 
discovered and prevented by an act of the legisla- 
tmre of Edward I., called the " Mortmain Act,*' 
thereby it was declared unlawful for the Church 
to receive legacies of land &c., so that in future there 
will be no fear of her being too wealthy. What is 
wished by the well-meaning part of her children is^ 
that the wealtii of the Church, which is now not at all 
too great for the purpose, should go towards the 
advancement of religion, and the glory of God, 
and not to increase the luxury of a few favored in- 
dividuals. The greatest evil of the present system 
of tithes is, that there are money transactions between 
the clergyman and his parishioners ; it is an evil that 
neutralises all the efforts of a good man, and en-^ 
ables one covetous, or rapacious man ,who, however^ 
in general, only strives to get his right, to be of more 
injury to the reputation of the Church, than twenty 
good ones are benefit. How can these ddfects be 
remedied ? the clergy of each diocese shouldbe formed 
into a corporation. There should be a compulsory 
commutation of tithes either for land or corn rent, and 
if that cannot be managed, persons should be ap- 

* See Companion to the Ahnanac, 1831. 
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pointed, both to lettbe ti&es where they btib tafceff 
in kind, and to gather the money where Hk&te m a 
modus. AUtheproceedisrshoHldbepaidtoatreasiirer, 
or chancellor^ and the mdn^y due to eai^h ineum- 
bent drawn for by him halF-yearIy,^that h^may 
neither have the odinm of eofleetlng it hfins^ 
nor any trouble about money concerns; whieh now 
but too firequebtly figrturb hi^ thonghtsi and mter^ 
fere with his duties ; let hhn bare no anzietiesi let 
It. Court be apt>ointed to decide, and an officer t9 
firge all claims, (hat no law-suit^ may take place 
between the clergyman and his parishioners^ tibiaa 
which there is nothixm;^ more disfr^ssing to religious 
pbopl^i nt}r more injurious to the interests of reH-« 
gion. Our religion should be a religion of peace, 
n6t ^ contention. Let there be a printed list in 
6ach parish yesti^, of all &e fees for baptisms^ 
churichingS, funerals, grav^-stones^ and vaultcharg- 
es ;# as I believe these demands are generally made 
according to the humor of the clergyman, in shorty 
the object should be to prevent the possibility of 
quarrel. As the clergyman by thisr arrangement 
would not receive his m5ney direct from his ownpa-^ 
risMoners, he would have no power to interfere in 
fke money transactions, by taking less than his right, 
which is often done at present, by an easy minded 
incumbent, rich from having private property, or 
from being a mah of few expetices ; and when a poor 
ilian with a large family, succeeds to the living,. 

* Grave-stones and vault-chdrges must necessarily be high, otherwise 
parishes would be contiimally put to expenee in buying freshiaad far 
burial ground* 
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lie &i abused for dxaeting his doe, — be is placed 
as it Were, between twafires, the fear af stanrimg his 
fanuljr, CNT of vogitriB^ the coase of reHgioiu 

Havitig oonsidered the claims of fli0 Church upon 
file pecjple, let us nd^ exasniite into the cldms of 
ili0 people t^pfcxa the Churoh. JPIrstvofall^tiiattiiere 
riibuld be well educated ministers. This is ably 
prdtid«d by our Unzvendfies^ and ilie adrance of 
edtieittion. But what ^ap^ have we of getting rid of 
discreditable eharaoters ? Hajrdly any^ and that 
wiik difl&culty; if A Bifdiop feels it neoMsary to turn 
It man oUt of the Church, he must be liable to great 
expences and years of trouble. Witness the case of 
Dr. Free. There should be some more summary way 
whi^h might secure impartial justice. When any wdl 
grounded reports are circulated to the disadvantage 
6i syiy clergyman's rdputation, let an enquiry be held 
by a Court l^clesiastical before a clerical jury, some-> 
tiling in the manner of a Court Martial, which, when 
any oi&cer or soldier does any thing unbecoming 
hii character as an officer or soldier, sets the mat- 
ter at rest, either by the expulsion or reprimand 
of the offender, or by liis full acquittal. So should 
it be in the Church. The verdict should be for- 
warded to the Bishop and power given to him to 
sentence the offender accordingly. I hope that 
something of this kind will be done, as we more fre- 
quently read of the misconduct of individuals, than of 
their punishment, for unless a formal complaint is 
made by the church- wardens, one of whom being 
always, aad both of whom being sometimes appoint- 
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0d by the clergjmian, or by his influence, or unless a 
petition is sent from the parishioners, the Bishop 
cannot be supposed to know anything about it/and 
therefore cannot be expected to institute any inquiry. 
The wholesome fear of a Court Ecclesiastical would 
restrain many an ofibnder^ and would be at the 
same tbne gfauting a ^eat boon to the clergy, by 
giving them the power of securing the i^espectability 
of their oirder. In so great a body of clergy as is the 
Established Chtirch, consisting of the number of 
14,000; we must naturally expect many a Judas,-^ 
tibie only wonder is, that with the present chance of 
impunity, there are so few. 

A powerful instrument for reforming the Churck 
was raised up in the last century in the person of 
John Wesley, who, whether justified or not- in 
seceding from the Church, has rendered her infinite 
seryice. Our Church had become a moral, more 
than a scriptural Church ; her sermons, with some 
bright exceptions, had become moral lectures, and 
she had ceased, as it were, to preach Christ cruci-: 
fied. One might have imagined that men were 
saved by works, but if we could have been saved 
by the law, then Christ had not died. She seemed 
to have lost sight of the truth, viz., that works are 
the fruits and necessary accompaniments of a lively 
faith, and not the ground of our salvation. She had 
become cold and inanimate, and the fear of punish- 
ment appeared to actuate her more than the obedi- 
ence of love. She seemed to hide her talent in a 
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liapkin. Wesley awoke her firom this dream. ^/ 1 
willproYoke you. to jealousy by them that are no. 
people."# This threat seemed applicable to the. 
Church at that period, for the schism became 
alarming. The Church has now recovered her 
activity, and, notwithstanding the reproach of. 
Methodism, which is, but too frequently, only ^^ the 
reproach of Christ," f she is daily advancing in 
scriptural religion* 

Now, that the time of the Bishops is so much- 
taken up with their duties in Parliament and' 
attending to all the charities, as well as christian 
institutions, of which London may be considered the 
focus, the appointment of Rural Deans is become 
highly necessary. They would be objected to by 
the disreputable part of the clergy, as spies upon- 
their actions, but a man of upright intentions and 
honest life wotdd have nothing to fear from the most 
rigid inspection. 

There is another point which seems to have been 
entirely disregarded in the constitution of the Re- 
formed Church, and, which is surprising, in a Chris- 
tian community, that there is no provision made 
for the widows and orphans of deceased clergymen. 
Before the Reformation, no provision of this kind 

• 

was necessary, as the priesthood were forbidden 
to marry. There are now a few clerical charities 
existing, but what are they in comparison to the 
magnitude of the Church ? The annual contribution 

* Romans, 10, 19. t Hebrews, 11, 26. 
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of that oae wMch orifinftted at Eeadal, and vfajclt 
is partly supported by ihe laity, seldcmi exceeds 
£300.9 and ike gOTemoxs are sioi ahi6 to do more 
tiianiaaketip ike mcoioes pf a fewwiiowa to i£30. 
Wliat will (bat do for a large ^Esuziily ? There are a 
few oiOier clerical i^hariiiea, perliap9 one m erBrj 
diocess, but the funds of all are low, asnd totally 
Joad^qnate to ^e demands of distressed ividows 
and orphans. The income of the Church is £3,000,000^ 
Ijet one per cent, be levied for so good 9 purpose, the 
curate af £100. per annum^ would not feel the loss 
of £1., which would giye his widow or orphans a 
claim upon the fund, and the rector or vicar of 
£1,000. per annum, would still less feel the lo^s of 
£10, The sum of £30,000. would thus annually be 
raised> and would provide handsomely foo* the edu^ 
cation of the children, and support of the widows* 
A part of it might be set aside for superannuated 
curates, for whom, I believe, there is no provision; 
it is but reasonable that the Church should provide 
for her own poor, but let that provision he com-r 
ptdsory. At present, the conscientious clergyman 
gives more than he can aflTord, and the stingy an(J 
worldly parson escapes with giving nothing at all. 

In considering the Levitical dispensation as the 
origin of tithes, we should remember that one rear 
son why so large a proportion, as the tenth of the 
produce of the labor, and capital in land^ was give^i 
to the priests, was, that as the priest was precluded 
from holding any property in land, so was he equally 
incapacitated from gaining anything by his labor: 
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it vas but fiadr then that he should be well provided 
fbr^ that sowing spiritual things for the people, he 
mifirht reap his share of their cisunal or temporal 
Zg.. A.«>.ll>er way .f i.<^a«,« the tJi for 
widows, orphans, and superannuated clergymen, a 
rule of this kind might be made, that upon the succes- 
sion of any clerg3rman to the peerage, or to landed 
property of a certain value, his livings, or prefer- 
ments, should be forfeited, and the presentations 
either redeemed by himself, or sold to properly 
qualified clergymen for his life, and the money to be 
added to the Church's charitable fimd. 

As it is desirable that the clergyman should not 
be obliged to interfere in the worldly concerns of his 
parishioners, I think that in no case, but one of ab- 
solute necessity, should he be appointed a magistrate. 
I believe that in some measure this is now acted 
upon by the Lords Lieutenants of counties. 

There is another circumstance which should not 
pass unnoticed, the interference of clergymen i9 
elections. It is true their interests are but slightly 
represented in the House of Commons, by the mem- 
bers of the Universities: they might have a few 
more lay representatives, elected by their own body, 
granted them in the lower House ; but they should 
be prevented mixing in the elections held in towns 
and cities, as it brings their order into disrepute 
with the mob, and renders them obnoxious to in- 
sult. Most of the strict clergy refuse to mix 
themselves up with such matters, which they consi- 
der derogatory to their sacred character. 
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No clergyman should be allowed to farm, and 
yet many do so^ unknown to the , Bishops. They 
are forbidden to exercise any other profession than 
then* owni but they say that they are frequently 
compelled to farm their own glebe, or private pro- 
perty, from not being able to let it at the full value 
of the renty — this should be remedied, as it some^ 
times makes them by their influence instrumental 
in keeping down the poor-rate, or grinding the 
poor, by keeping down wages, consequently hat- 
ed by the labouring men and their families. Their 
calling should be holy, and freed as much as pos- 
sible from conflicting interests.,. None, but a 
covetous man would seek to increase his gains by 
such a means,^ unless his living were inadequate to 
maintain him, and that ought not to be the case ; 
as ^^ the labourer," we are told, " is worthy of his 
hire,^' and " they which preach the Gospel^ shmi^ld 
live of the GospeV 

I believe it is acknowledged by most of the 
friends of the Establishment, that non-residence is 
one of the greatest blots that deform its charac- 
ter,— there should be no such thing as non-residence^ 
he who does the work should receive the pay. This 
evil has arisen from young men of family and inter- 
est, being driven into the Church, by parents and 
relations, who get them aj>i>ointed to livings, to 
save themselves the expence of otherwise providing 
for them. Younger sons are often left a living, in- 
stead of a younger son's fortune, perhaps more than 
one liyiiig is thrust upon them, they are conse- 
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qnently taught to consider this kind of protision as 
their own property, and shir over the duties in the 

easiest manner they can. They appoint a curate, 

, • • • , » • • 

vrho is badly paid, and has seldom any prospect in 
the world, or hope of being raised from his low con- ' 
dif ion, though he may have passed nearly his whole 
life in usefulness and benefit to mankind ; " thou • 
shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the com,'* 
the Church does not in this instance exemplify - 
Ii«r awn doctrines. It is said, by some people, that 
making residence compulsory, would throw many 
of the curates out of employment, but that might 
easily be prevented, and the Church and religion 
benefited at the same time. We will suppose that 
no living does, or rather ought to produce a rich 
revenue, unless it is a large parish, and there are 
heavy duties to be perfbrmed. The Bishops might 
have power given them to compel every living of 
£500., to support one ctu*ate, besides the resident 
clergyman; a living above £800., to support two 
curatee, and so on in proportion to their value ; and 
if, in some of the country parishes there would not 
be employment for the curates, owing to the scarci^ 
ty of inhabitants, the money might be added to a 
fund for improving the incomes of poor country , 
livings, or providing additional clergymen in large 
towns. I think it however but fair, that a parish 
that pays above £500. per annum, should have se* 
cured to it more than the services of one^ clergyman, 
if it should be found to require them. The curates 
might look to the gchools^ at any M,te, the Sunday 
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Schools/ and as liiere is frequently a great want of 
room in Gharches belonging to large parishes^ it 
might he as well to remove a part of the congre- 
gation, that part which frequently disturbs the 
devotions of the rest, — I mean the children. They^ 
might with great advantage to themselves be sent 
to the Sunday School, and have a short service, equal 
to their capacity, read to them by one of the curates, 
knd afterwards amused with prints of sacred sub- 
jectSj and kept quiet till the service at the Church 
was over, and their parents at liberty to look after 
them. This would be very possible in aparish which 
could support two curates. 

There is, in many parishes, a very good excuse 
for non-residence, which is, that there is no house 
belonging to the living, and that the living is too 
poor to afibrd to build one. This should be reme- 
£ed, as far as it can be, by compelling every man 
who enters upon a living above £400. per annum 
that has no ht)use, to build one wifhin a stated time. 
If a man is allowed to hold two good livings, be^ 
cause there is no house upon one of them, it will be 
his interest not to build one upon it, even a small 
one for his curate, as it would then leave him wilii- 
out an excuse for holding it. I would not allow 
any man to hold two livings, the aggregate of 
which should be found to exceed £600. per annum^ 
and that only when the parishes join. 

With regard to the large livings. After the 
death of the present incumbents, I would take all 
the incomes above £1,000, per annuin, and found 
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new b^ie&ces of £1,000* or £50Q. per annum, in 
populous towns or villages, where there might be 
a scarcity of spiritual instruction, giving the patron* 
ageoradvowsons, to those persons whose livings 
were thus divided. Churches would have to be 
bmlt indeed, but the incumbents theipdelves would 
^iadly bmld parsonages in return for handsome 
incomes. Till this can take place, where livings 
a](e beyond £1,000., I would have a ta¥ often per 
cent, laid on towards pajring additional curates in 
large towns, where the population is great, and the 
Evings very poor. We shall, however, soon know 
the value of each particular living, as well as the 
whole amount of Church property, as immediate 
returns are ordered to be made by each incum- 
l>ent. 

• 

St. Paul, in his epistle to Timothy, speaking of 
Deacons, says, *^and let these also first be proved." 
It has been usual with the Bishops, and those hold- 
ing Church patronage, t^ provide for their sons, 
nephews, and sons-in-law, those of thek own house- 
hold, also for the younger sons of nobility, and men 
of good interest and connection, by giving them 
preferment in the Church, or ordination upon easy 
terms; not always considering before hand their 
qualifications. These novices sometimes have their 
honors thrust upon them without any long previous 
trial of their faith and practice / some of them are 
pushed through their examinations at the Univer- 
sities, plucked over and over again, perhaps dismiss*^ 
,ed from Oxford and Cambridge for misconduct. 
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atid iat last sent to Dublin, or some out of the way ' 
University, as a forlorn bope, where their misdeeds 
are unknown; they at last get through their exa- 
mination, and are immediately^ invested with their ' 
sacred office, made chaplains to some of the nobles, 
and hold, upon that excuse, two or three livings in 
the gift of lay patrons. Are these fit incumbents? ' 
Where does one meet them? Either on ttie turf- 
or at the cover side, seldom at the bed side of t^ie ' 
dying. And who is looking after their parishes ? ' 
Perhaps no one, or at most a starving curate, who 
may have two or three parishes to look after at the 
same time. These things ought not' to be so. You 
may say that I a<n letting out the secrets of the /pri^ 
son-house. I was educated at Eton and Oxford^ 
and know how things have gone on,— what sort 
of characters have prospered in the Church, — ^who 
have been her ornaments, and who her disgrace. 
How can these novices be proved? Let them be 
proved by a longer probation as curates, that will 
at least give some of those who have been long in 
the Church a chance of a £air income for a short . 
time, by holding their benefices till these more^ 
fortunate have fulfilled their noviciate. Let no i>er- 
son be appointed to a living of above £400. per > 
aimum,.till he shall have been five .years in tiie* 
Church, , of above £700., till seven years in the 
Church, above £ 1 ,000., till ten years ; thus good . 
livings would become in some measure rewards for 
length of service. St. Paul says further, ^^ for they 
that.have used tlje office of a deacon well, purchase 
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to th^nselres a good degree^ and great boldness in 
the fiiilii which is in Christ Jesus.'- Let those cnrates 

• " " " • 

who have been ornaments to the Churchy pcfmrng 
themselves hard working and zealous, be rew^ded 
with benefices, or,, at leasts let some pension af%er 
leng& of service be granted them. 



SPOLIATION OF THE CHURCH. 

' ' ' • • . ■ 

Now, my friends, in case of the ruin of the Esta- 
blished Church, and the doing away of tithes, how 
Would you be richer ? Do you suppose that the far- 
mers would gain, or that the working people would 
gain ? Perhaps you will say yes, that the farnier 
Would have his land at a lower rent, that trade 
woidd thrive better, and the people in towns have 
higher wages, and their bread corn cheaper, by 
throwing the tithes as a sop to .the landlord, in re- 
turn for his consent to the removal of the Corn Laws. 
Does the landlord, part of whose land is tithe free, 
let the farmer have thatpart at a lower rent ? Cer- 
tainly not. Will he if all his land is tithe free ? No. 
He will pocket the difference. You farmers would 
be no richer. What will be the consequence if the 
com laws are entirely removed ? The land that is 
now ploughed will then be pastured, most of the 
farmers would be ruined with the expence of turning 
their land into pasture, and would not require a 
third of the labourers that they now employ. What 
would become of those labourers? They would go in- 
to the towns, where there are already too many un- 
employed. You towns people would be no richer, they 
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could not stairve^ but tihey rrn^t go naked, and at 
thejr would hove no money to bay aboea and atodk^ 
ings^ sburta, and coats, the manufiietordra would 
not find people to buy l^ebr goods: trade wonM be 
even worse, and wbom would you benefit? Why 
the foreigner. Wh^i he finds fliat the EnglitsJi far-^ 
mer has gone to the expenoe of laying down his land 
into pasture, da you suppose he will be such a fo(d 
as not to. raise tibepzjee of his ocnm? And where 
will be your cheap bread ? • Or what would be ike 
use of cheapbreadif youhad nowoney to buy it. Dpn't 
be such simpletons as to be humbugged by design* 
ing men and political quacks. You working people 
in towns will not be richer, if your employers lose 
their home trade. Will the foreign trade make up 
tKeir losses ? I think not. The present system of 
averages, I grant you, is uiyiist and clumsy, it does 
not protect the land owner, nor does it benefit you : 
let the system be altered, the just medium between 
conflicting interests be ascertained, and a moderate 
and fixed duty laid on. The speculator and 
smuggler reap the benefit now-a-days, individuals 
gain, and the government is cheated ; inquire how 
many quarters of com arrive firom the Isle of Man, 
and calculate how much can be grown upon that 
little island. Depend ux>on it the interest of all par- 
ties is closely interwoven, and where you rashhf 
try to benefit one class, you injure the othar, pef haps 
both. Let the balance be preserved juatly betVeen 

* The writer, in traveltin^ through Hobtein and Sweden, n^iind 
the price of good meat to be about two-pence the pound; but it wasl^ot 
every body in those countries that could raise the two-peace. 
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tk€|ti^ 'Who is it thatt pays thi^ fclergy ? Th^ 
t»i|d*own6r», Qotyou; Yaapay.tQwaird»tlle€hur€hT 
ti^^s and Basteisdne^ it is ti*ue, littt th^ m^y be 
^et idd of by {m Aot of Parliaments and made to 
lall uponthose who eaB better afford to pay the^. 
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CHUBCH RATE®. 

These aite very odious, and keep up ^ constant 
irritation against the Church, as tibcy fall heavily 
upon tlie poor, among wiom the Dissenters num, 
her the greatest part of their decks. The established 
religion of every counlary is always adhered to by 
the rich, who- generally follow the fashion y not 
that I mean to say the Church of England is not 
in her doctrines the best and purest of Religiona^ 
it is with her discipline and mode of deriving her 
support, that I find fault; but many persons like 
to be spared the trouble of thinking for themselves, 
andj when they become rich, they go to the Church 
that the rich patronise, arid, as yoU never see a beg- 
gar among the Quakers, so do you seldom see a 
person that keeps his carriage among the W^estley- 
ans. Do away with Church-rates, and lay them 
Upon the rich in some other form. Tax some luxury 
for that purpose. A tax might be laid of £ 1 . per 
annum upon every pianoforte, and the salaries of 
orgapists, which I believe generally, though Ulegal* 
ly, come from the rates, might be p^d^ as well as 
Churdi repairs, from that fund. It will be said 
4hat it would injure the. manufacturers of pianos, 
and the poor. people whom they eijiploy. I do n(»t 



think it would* Has a tax had that efieet upofl 
coach-makers ? No, Persons do not like to pay 
tax for a bad looking carriage, but had rather pajr 
for a new one ; neither would they keep an old 
piano, but break it up, and hare a new one. Those^ 
howefver, who cannot afford to pay £1. per annum, 
should not allow their wives and daughters to be 
thrununittg upon tiie piano all day. I am, by no 
means, an enemy to good nmsic, but its instrumentB 
are luxuries, and by taxing those, as well as other 
luxuries, I would have the poor relieved ftout 
Church-rates, Easter-dues, and all taxes upon the 
the necessaries of life. Windows are taxed, wiry 
not tax looking glasses ? All those^ at leasts above 
leaving size, for they are but vanity, and would be 
a popular tax even with the Quakers, who, how- 
every they may grumble, are the best subjects the 
King could desire,, for if he had no others, there 
would be no need of a standing army to keep us 
in order. With regard to Easter-dues, they are as 
much disliked by the clergy, as by the common 
people, they are troublesome and paltry, they might 
be redeemed in some way, from the same fund, or 
from some other source, which we will now consider. 



LAY TITHES. 

Among the foremost of the lies that are going 
over the country is one, which I believe has even 
shown its face in Parliament, that the tithes of the 
Church amount to nine or ten millions per annum, A 
valuation is, I believe, now going on, and weshaU 
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shortly learn the truth. Thid tithes in the handk 
of the clergy do not amount to £3,000,000., and 
liiere are about 14,000 clergjrmen, of whom many 
are but badly provided for, owing to the crying evil 
i>f. pluralities and non-residence, which will, no 
doubty isoon be remedied. In whose hands then are 
the other six or seven millions ? In the possession 
of the Church ? No. What has become of them ? 
They are, if any where, in the hands of the laity, 
nobles, squires, formers, corporations, &c. What 
service do they in return for these tithes, which 
were originally set apart for the religious instruc- 
tion of the people — for keeping up hospitality — or 
living among those from Whom the tithes were 
taken — for the* relief of the sick poor — ^for build- 
ing and repairing Churches, and houses for the 
clergy. In return for these tithes, do they give as 
much as the clergy ? Do they preach the gospel ? 
Visit the sick ? Relieve the poor ? Comfort the 
dying ? In fact, do they any thing in return for 
• the lay tithes ? No, ahsolutely nothing. Many 
of them spend what they get from tithes, in foreign 
^countries, in luxury and extravagance. Do they 
not exact the tithes with twice the strictness of the 
clergy? Who resists the demands of a lay tithe 
holder ? No one would think of it, but they think 
it hard if a clergyman exacts his right ; they think 
they may refuse him, because generally he is a man 
of peace, who had rather get two thirds peaceably, 
than the whole of his right with' contention. How 
>fas it that so large a portion of the tithe because 
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siimekteA from the Chturoh ? for I beliiBvo tiie 
l&y. :titliB8 are apw:ards of £2^000|(K)0.^ (w^ shall 
know liew0yei*. the real amouut/ when they we valu? 
ed/,) how did this happen? We must tarn to. 
history. ^ Before the Reformation took place, the 
dlergy loonstst^d of two divisional the Regular^, 
and the 7 Seculars. The former were - priors^ ab? 
bots^ lift)nks> and friapsv .The latter were paro? 
Qhial Clergy. The power of ai^pointin^f to all tbe^ 
hi^ <[)fl5ceSv of the Church, was usurped by tha 
Po{)e&|^ the heads 0f tho Chnrch in those days ; wha 
were foreign^ers as you know, living in Rome» who 
from then* office as Bii^hpps of Rome, ^nd success^ 
prs of St. Peter, pretended to absolute power over 
all Christian Churpbes and countries, making and 
uil-making kings ; they themselves living in rega| 
splei;idor. They deluged this country witib foreign- 
!3rs giving them Bishoprics and preferments, whose 
revenues they received, many of them living abroad 
and never even visiting their dioceses. The Popes, 
or Bishops of Rome, becoming temporal princes by 
usurpation, their dependants, the Regulars, natur? 
♦ally followed their steps in the maj?ch of pride. They, 
(being appointed to their digmties by the Popes, 
gave them in return a large share of their emolur 
ments. It became the Popes interest to throw 
every thing into the hands of the Regulars; which 
they effected by issuing a Bull, or Act of Council, 
ordering that all married priests should vacate 
their benefices. The unfortunate Seculars, or pa- 
rochial priests,, being mo«t oftheiBimar;*ied, w^)%i 
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obliged to turn out, and give {dace to fte Regulars,- 
or Monks, who appropriated their newly-acquired 
benefices to the monasteries, appointing vicars or 
substitutes to perfi>nn the duty in their steitid^ gir-^ 
ing then^ hard}y sufficient to keep soul and body 
together. It was thus that so great a share of the 
tithes went with them, andbecame lay tithes. The 
Popes themselves had not invariably respected 
the rights of the monasteries, or of Church proper- 
ty, for, whi»u Cardinal Wolsey was at a loss how 
to endow his splendid foundations of Christ Church 
^.t Oxford, and his College at Ips^rich, the Pope 
gave him permission to seize upon the property of 
one of the monasteries, and several ether religious 
houses and rectories ; thus settiii^ an example, 
which Henry VIII. was not slow to imitate, upon 
his quarrel with the Pope, and feeling himself 
pinched for money. At the Reformation, all the 
monasteries were seized upon by the King, bills 
having been passed by Parliament for thi^ purpose,, 
for the Parliaments were not quite so independent 
in those dsLjH^ inasmuch as . they were packed and 
paid for their attendance, and mostly did as they 
were ordered, upon every exigence of the king or 
government. The king gave or sold, for small 
sums, the lands and tithes belongis^ to the monas- 
teries ; and what gave him power to do this ? To 
alienate the tithes from that purpose for which they 
had been granted, namely, the religious instruction 
and comfort of the people, What I say gave him 
the ppwer to do all this ? Why Acts of Parliament, 
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If Acts of Parliament could then talte away the 
tithes from the clergy, and give them to the laity, 
surely Acts of Parliament could now restore them 
back to the Church ; but that the Church does not ask, 
for the Church will be contented with what she 
has^ only let her keep it without being grumbled 
at; remember the laity have already got nearly 
one half of the tithes, which could not be jusliy tia- 
ken fr6m them, as they have now hecorae property ^ 
f>y long undisputed possession. Parliament has 
the power of taxing any kind of property, but not 
the right of taking it away. Now the people of 
England wish to get rid of Church-rates and EaS'^- 
ter-dues, I think it might be done thus, by laying 

< * » * 

a tax on lay tithes; there would be no injustice in 
it, nothing in comparison to that of having wrested 
Ihem from their original purpose. The owners 
themselves will allow that they have no divine right 
in them, that they do not give any religious service 
in return for them ; and that when they have bought 
them, as change hands they will, like all trans- 
ferable property, they have not given the price 
for them that they would have given for more se- 
cure property. Let a tax of five per cent, be levied 
upon them by Parliament, and let that go towards 
building Churches, Church-rates, and Easter^dues, 
which ^ould be valued and compounded for, upon 
the average of the last twenty years. Surely there 
would be no injustice in restoring, for religious 
purposes, so small a share of this originally ill-got- 
t^jx wealth, which I think must hang heavy upon 
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the consciences of pe(q[>Ie of religious feeling. If 
you wish to make the Church less offensive to Dis-* 
senters, and to embrace as many as possible within 
her pale, you must make her more popular by en^ 
larging her borders, by reforming her discipline, by 
reforming her mode of deriving her revenues, and 
by doing away with Church-rates and Easter-dues. 

One objection to the present system of Church, 
as w^ as lay tithe is, that it tends to prevent the 
laying out of capital in the improvement of land. 
If a man lays out a thousiand pounds in draining 
Ms^land, ten per cent^ ,per annum goes to the tithe 
owner, out of the improvement caused by it On 
the other hsmd, it may be said, that the land becomes 
habitable, and requires more resident labourers, 
those labourers require spiritual instruction. The 
clerical tithe holder cannot give a lease for the 
tithes beyond his own life ; the lay tithe holder may, 
a9 the lay tithes go with his estate, and his act is 
binding upon his heir and successor. There would 
be this objection to a commutation oi Church tithes 
far money J that the pay of the clergy ought to keep 
pace with the increase in the value of property, as 
W€^ as the increase of duty ; otherwise, in a few 
years, the clergy might be left in the lurch, the 
chances are, that one hundred poimds a hundred 
years hence, would not purchase the same propor- 
tion of the necessaries of life, as it will in the present 
day. 
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And you, oh! ye cliurch-trttrdens of England! 
How many false oaths Will ye have to aiiswer for 
in another world— yott who have been placed as 
watch dogs, but hare proved but dumb ones ; who, 
1 daire say, have swelled the cry ftgainst Uie Churchy 
tlow have you fiiMlled yoUr duties of presenting 
or reporting any abuses es^isting atnongtibe elergy? 
And what is your answer when told of your duty ? 
^' li would net do far me to run against the parson 
he would raise Ms tithes f** or, if a magistrate, ^ he 
i0ould pay me off in law some of these days:'* aud 
thus you have quieted your consciences^ and gdlped 
down the oath« Of what use is your appearing 
1)eforethe Registrar, your oath is amockery* Many 
^f you^ instead of looking after the morals of the 
ipeople^ and decent observance of the Sunday, are 
giving countenance to the increase of crime, by 
boozing in the beer shops, — ^those poisoned foun- 
tains, — the offspring of legislative quackery. I knew 
an instance of a clergyman being constantly drunk. 
•Would the habit have grown upon him if the 
Church- wardens had done their duty? He was 
suspended at last, and the Church-wardens, one 
his nephew, the other his cousin, petitioned for his 
Testoration. He was drunk in the pulpit when he 
resumed his duties ; he was not presented or com- 
plained of, and still kept his living. The parish 
was neglected, and his Churoh forsaken. He died, 
poor man, repentant, and we hope that God, in his 
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ittfiiiite joerbf/ tliir0tigh "Cfaiidt, Iitt9 fergiren^^flfiit/ 
I.cDatend that, if the Ghifhsh-waird^s had- com- ^ 
pltdiieA ^f him^i^r^tiie first ofksace, he wouM h6v^- 
hanre.ac^jiiirod tliiB thabit of dituikeimess ; and liiil ^ 
family waQjIdnetfer have heeii^ as tiiey are tfow, titi«^ 
fertunatefy -siibsifltmg: upon charity. He tiiighi ^' 
haire beeii re^lainied/aQd madci an usefel member - 
^a^ ^Churoh, but his siti tnereased irdm thcf cchn^ ^ 
pl^te ^mjiiiaity it ei^oyed« The ^^Ohurch- warden ^ 
system .doe» not answer the end for which dit was^ 
iad;eMl0#; some other officer most be a^KHnted<>f 
more integrity and more indq^endenoe of the party ^ 
over whom he is to watch. If the old system Hf^ 
(Hmrnh- wardens should be continued, thl^ might * 
be appcdnted by the Rural Dean; and a list of pre-^ 
seatable offences, in plain Ekiglish, be given them, 
such as drunkenness^— immorality — sweMing--^se-»' ; 
cular employments — ^farming — or speculating in ^ 
com — subletting land to make a profits— neglect of 
visiting the poor— or oppressing them in any wsrjr ;r 
not that I mean to say such offences ar^ common; 
among the clergy, for the present ^reneration is far , 
superior in zeal, morals, and discipline, to £he last^ \ 
but they are possible. 

^ It is said that tb^re are not half the abutes ex- * 
isttng in the Church that is generally thought. So ' 
nmch the better, they can be the more easily disco^ . 
veredy 'Aid the more speedily remedied. Let some* ' 
thing, however, be done ; let the reform be in sdme 1 
degree prospective, there will then be less ii\|ury • 
to Jftny^ paiPty,^ lind ihe^ieWv incumbents will knpw > 
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irhfiMo «3i{N»ctnuppif (^M^ytilgifkfmft theirBri^ Tftai 
IBy^bopflTwe the pi^p^^pmf^tm tot efOcnt'the Cloirdi';; 
I^et thepi coiisd^ntioraly l^fr ib^ to|;etIier' 

to pro4uce » wholeaofui) refoMit, atid a revival ««f) 
discipliaei m^ Ui onfk^ el-tbelr puttttt^. off fhia: 
peedii^ basinepsv 1^' ^h^^ people p^tilrau > tb^re* 
prewatativ^. to briiagtt forward 9^1 iadn asipos^iUe^ 
Qf (me things I ^tm oevt^iB; tfaiut if tbd ireH^beiee* 
Aped digenkf^riM >a«4' t^luraU^tii reeiiiit re&rm Ip f the r 
Church, the luigodlytwiU'ptillit^bwn; and w airth^* 
Refovmatiea it'was rahiiih hy the' oatioii^ so it' 
would be Qow^ with th^ Ibs^ of a good part of its ^ 
wealth and patronages Jjet the heads ^of the Chuvch 
be wise in tinte. The grosft abates, lik^ Old Barum ; 
a£kd EB«t Retford mwt be freely given up ; or, like 
ilie ro^n Boroughs, Chur<5h pri^perty will be no 
property, a&d there will be nio compenSatibn graut-« 
@d to^ any for their lQS3^g^ 

' ' . ' 

And you, whose lot is cast in a Parish, afflicted 
with a bad clergyman, for I may indeed call it au 
afflictiou, ren^ember that his wickedness does not 
eixouse yourst Our Saviour's wor^s were, ^'the 
8cribe9 and Pharisees sit in Moses' seat: all theren 
fore whatsoever they hid you obsert^ej that observe 
fiml^l butddntd y$ after their "wOrk^'* Follow 
tba( p]p^eei>t, do not revile, but pray for him, and 
yiMurpp^ajyer will return with a blessing into yoiir own 
bosoms Ood. may 0MKm change his heart, or give 
ypi}rar»b?ttei^ miniiter. In our con^et towardsr the 
d^^r let us be regulated by that most .beautifiil 
pbapt^i tl«a thiic>tee9th of t&e Isf JBpi$1le to tii9- 
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Oorliithians, Let us also be carefiil to render to aiSJ 
tiieir dues : ^^ tribute to wbom tribute is due ; custom 
to whom custom ; fear to whom fear ; honor to whom 
hoaor."« God is honored in earthen vessels ; the cler« 
gy are subject to the same passions as we are ; like 
ourselves, they are but dust, and fast cruonbling 
Into eternity. Th^ are meant indeed to be our ex-* 
amples, but God has given ui on|y one perfect 
example, which is in his Son^cwialiOrd Jesus Christ. 

* Ron«M» .13.- 7o 
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My dear Lord, 

You ask me to put myself into the posi- 
tion of a moderate Reformer who has voted for 
the second reading of the Reform Bill, and to 
consider by what amendments we may have the 
best chance of mitigating its injustice to indivi- 
duals and communities, and of diminishing its 
danger to the Constitution and the Monarchy. 
This is, to me, a hard and a hopeless task ; for I 
do not see a prospect — nay, not a possibility — of 
arriving at any safe, -satisfactory, or final adjust- 
ment of the innumerable difficulties with which 
this fatal measure has encompassed us. Yet 
I shall endeavour to obey your commands frankly 
and sincerely, and I will add zealously; — for 
although I could never have brought myself to 
vote for any stage of the Bill, I think the con- 
currence of the House of Lords in the principle 
of some Reform, by giving the Bill a second read- 
ing, has materially altered the case ; and when 1 
see the ship sinking, I shall not, because I ori- 
ginally advised the steering another course, re- • 
fuse to help to construct a raft on which the crew 
may take the chances of a prolonged existence. 
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With these sentiments you will believe that I 
shall write on this question practically and can- 
didly, and shall propose, not what abstractedly 
I should think desirable, but what I conceive it 
possible, with your views and objects, to accom- 
plish. 

I believe that those who opposed the Bill altoge* 
ther, and those who wish for very important alter- 
ations, are, if th^ unUe^ masters of its fate ; but you 
tell me that you will not be induced by that con- 
sideration to propose anything essentially destruc- 
tive of the Billy nor to which the Ministers, as 
men of honour,, would be boynd to offer uncom- 
promising resistance. Though I cannot enter 
into these feelings, I will defer to them ; but, 
of course, I cannot know what the ]Viinisters 
may or may not consider themselves at liberty 
to concede. We must, therefore, begin by seek- 
ing some guide on that point; and the only 
one I can find is* their own Bill, — ^their first 
Bill, — ^THE Bill on which they, appealed to 
the country. The provisions of that Bill — 
monstrous as they at first appeared, and as^ to 
me, they still appear — are, in my opinion, con- 
siderably less dapgerous, as to immediate effect, 
than that accumulated mass of partiality, injustice, 
inconsistency, ignorance, and temerity, whic)i 19 
now before your Lordships. Compared with it, 
the first Bill loses some of its terror, apd still more 
f its absurdity. . I shall, therefore, take that first 



Bill as the basis of the propositions which I shall 
submit to you, and shall assume that anything 
which that Bill contained might, with perfect con- 
sistency on the part of Ministers, be adopted in 
the present : in those instances, in which we 
may think it indispensable to depart from the pro- 
visions of the first Bill, we shall be able, I think^ 
to show that we ask no dereliction of a principle, 
but only the modification of a detail. 

The conditions, therefore, which you impose 
upon me oblige us to recognize the principles of 

DISFRANCHISEMENT aud ENFRANCHISEMENT, ^but 

we must be permitted to suggest certain altera- 
tions in the details of the schedules. 

We admit also the ten-pound franchise, but 
would wish to regulate it nearly as it stood in the 
first Bill. 

We have no alteration to propose as to coun- 
ties, but a recurrence to the provisions of the 
first Bill; and as to all the other clauses^ they 
are, at this moment, not worth consideration. 

Now to the practical mode of executing these 
principles :— 

Your first proposition should be, — that the 
clauses relative to schedules A and B be postponed 
to those relating to schedules C and D ; or, in 
other words, you should begin enfranchisement. 

If, as was the first design of the Ministers, places 
were to be totally disfranchised which had not 2000 
and partially disfranchised which had not 4000 
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inhabitants, there might be some shadow of reason 
for beginning by disfranchisement, — ^but that sys- 
tem has been entirely abandoned; not only is 
there now no rule for disfranchisement, but there, 
in fact, cannot be,— ^for, since the principle has 
been adopted of adding to the old boroughs such 
an accession of territory as will give them a re- 
spectable constituency, it becomes of no import- 
ance what the original size of the old borough 
was, provided that its neighbourhood affords the 
means of forming a respectable constituency ; — 
this will be exemplified by the case of Westbury, 
which was totally disfranchised by the first Bill, 
which, by the seco7id Bill, was to retain both its 
Members, and by the present Bill is to return one. 

The old borough of Westbury contains (Par. 
Paper, No. 232) — 

Population. Houses. 10/. Houses. Assessed Taxes. 

800 183 91 m. 

and is therefore, in all respects, inferior to a ma- 
jority of the boroughs still included in schedule A; 
yet it is preserved from total disfranchisement, 
and, by the additions made to it, it is to consist of 

Population. Houses. 10/. Houses. Assessed Taxes. 

7324 1552 318 995/. 

that is, incre^,sed tenfold ! From this example, it 
is evident that it is not the ^present state of the 
existing borough which guides the Ministers ; and 
that every borough in schedule A should, in 



common fairness, have the same advantage tliat 
Westbury has had, of being judged by its future 
capabilities* Again, schedule A of the first Bill 
contained sixty places. If the present schedule 
also contained sixty places, Westbury, even ac- 
cording to Lieutenant Drummond's list, would be 
totally disfranchised. It is not so — the number 
is lowered to fifty-six and Westbury again escapes. 
As therefore the original numbers of sixty in sche- 
dule A, and forty-six in schedule B, were not essen- 
tial to the Ministers' plan — seeing that they have 
taken less numbers in both schedules — it follows 
that a further reduction may be proposed without 
deviating from their own principle, if it shall appear, 
first, that you do not want so many Members for 
the purpose of enfranchisement ; and, secondly, 
that a sufficient constituency can be obtained for 
the preserved borough. 

The first point, then, is to know what number 
you require for enfranchisement ; and, till you shall 
have determined thaty it is clear that you should 
postpone fixing the quantity of disfranchisements 

This may be done in one of two ways. Either 
by postponing the clauses relating to A and B, 
till you have settled C and D; or by voting 
these clauses, (and thus establishing their prin- 
ciple,) but omitting the specific numbers oififty- 
six and thirty ; and this would be in exact accord- 
a7ice with both the first and the second Billsy which 
did not specify any number. These courses would 
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be, in result, nearly the same ; but I should pre- 
fer the former. 

Let us suppose, then, that the disfranchising* 
clauses are postponed. We next proceed to the 
enfranchising clauses and schedules, and shall pro* 
ceed to consider them seriatim et nominatm. 

We may, I think, assume that the Bill — the first 
Bill— contained all the places that the Ministers 
thought entitled, on general grounds and in their 
first unbiassed view, to enfi^nchisement, par- 
ticularly as in that first Bill they had plenty of 
Members to spare, (sixty -two were reduced froni 
the total Members of the House ;) and if they had 
thought that any other places had valid claims, 
there was no reason whatsoever why they should 
not have been included in the original schedules. 

I shall begin by offering, in one tabular view, 
the Schedules C and D of the first, second, ind 
last Bills, with the number of Members each place 
was to send under each Bill. I have distin- 
guished by italics the names of the placed as 
to which you should, in my opinion, endeavour 
to alter the schedules of the first Bill : and I 
have added in the last column the number of 
Members which' our proposed schieme of enfran- 
chisement would require. There were one or two 
places in schedule D, of the original Bill, which I 
might have been disposed to place in schedule C 
(Bolton, for instance) ; but the advantage of having 
anything like a rule to go by induces me to adhere, 
whenever it is possible, to the first Bill. 



Preteni Schedules 
C and 2>. 



Manchester ...< 
Birmisgham... 

Leeds , 

Greenwich ..... 

Sheffield 

Sundefhmd .... 

Devonpcri , 

fVoherkampton, 

Fin8bury% 

Thiwer Hamktt 
Marylebon^ .... 
Lambeth ....... 

Bolton , 

Blackburn 

Bradford 

Brighton 

Halifax 

Macclesfield .... 

Oldham 

Stockport 

Stoke-on-Treot 
Stroud 



Members IB 
First BiU. 



*• 



Ashton-under-Lyne 

Bury 

Chatham 

Cheltenham 

Zhidley 

Ftome 

Gatethead 

Huddersfield 

Kiddenninster 

Kendal 

Rochdale 

Salford 

SouthShieldt 

Tpnemouih 

Wakefield i 

fTahal 

Warrington 

JVhiiby 

Whitehaven 

Swansea 

MerthyrTydvil.... 

Total 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

1 





D 









45 



Members in 
Second BiU. 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 









50 



Members in 
Thiid BiU. 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



65 



Now 
proposed. 



} 



2 
2 
2 

2 
I 

1 




1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 










1 

1 
1 
1 



1 




1 



1 
1 





24 



See subsequent obsenra- 

[tions. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

I^Ditto on Metropolitan 
boroughs. 



[tions 
See subsequent observa- 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 



Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

[cheater. 
See remarks on Man- 
See subsequent observa- 

[tions. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 



Ditto. 



* Not originally in the tliird BiU, but added on the Report. 
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You will here perceive the gradual growth of 
these schedules from forty-six to fifty, and finally 
sixty-five. 

I shall now proceed to suggest, under the name 
of each place, the special reasons by vv^hich you 
will be, as it seems to me, justified in deviating, in 
fourteen cases, from the first Bill. In all other cases 
I shall think that it is enough to say against any 
of the places mentioned, that it is not included in 
the first Bill ; but I shall occasionally add such 
reasons as occur to me, to show why the place was 
not in the first Bill, and ought not to be continued 
in this. 



SCHEDULE C. 

GREENWICH 

must be considered as one of the Metropolitan 
boroughs, and is liable to all the objections to that 
class, which will be mentioned presently ; but it 
is also objectionable from its own circumstances. 

To form this borough three straggling 1 

know not whether I ought to call them towns, 
but — three parishes are united. 

Inhabitants. 

Deptford containing , . . 19,000 
Greenwich ..... 24,000 
Woolwich 17^000 

60,000 
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' Now, as this is the first attempt to establish a 
DISTRICT representation, it would be proper to 
record our objections to that system. First, be- 
cause district voting is an entire novelty in our 
English Constitution ; and, secondly, because it 
has no bounds or limits ; for when you once 
acknowledge that separate places have a right 
to reckon themselves as one, for the purpose of 
obtaining representation, where is it to end ? For 
instance, at the other end of the county of Kent 
— ^Margate, Kingsgate, Broadstairs, and Rams- 
gate lie within as small a compass as the pro- 
posed borough of Greenwich, contain above 20,000 
souls, pay a vastly greater proportion of assessed 
taxes, and have full as good a claim to enfran- 
chisement as Greenwich, Deptford, and Wool- 
wich. They have, I believe, petitioned for it, — 
on what reason can they be refused ? 

If district representation is ever defensible, it is 
when the district has some peculiar and pervading 
interest, the community of which may remedy the 
local separation ; but is that the case with Greeur 
wich, Deptford, and Woolwich ?-^what peculiar or 
common interest have they to represent ? Or, if 
they have, why is not the great parish of Lewis- 
ham-^which joins the two former, which, in several 
places is undistinguishable from them, and which 
contains near 10,000 inhabitants,— why is it not 
added? Lewisham, which adjoins Deptford and 
Greenwich, is excluded, while Woolwich, which 

c 
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IS two miles distant; dud wholly ttneodneeted with 
them, ift included* I certainly hmk upoo th^ 
borough of Greenwich (exdus^ire of its being ona 
of th^ metropoIitauB) as one of the moBit needless 
and unreasonable creations of the whole Bill. 



SUNDERLAND. 



It should h6 proposed to reduoe Sunderland to 
me Member^ but the obserratians cm that point 
may be postpcmed till we come to aditert to Gates- 
head and North and South Shields, in Schedule I>. 



DEVONPOHT. 

/ r 

Why should not Devonport— *better known by 
4he name of Plymouth^Dock — ^be added to. Ply- 
mouth, as Pottsea has been to Portsmouth ? The 
cases are exactly similar. Here were tli^o old 
boiTQughB, near to which his Majesty's dock-yards 
Ja^ye created a great extension of building and 
population. Portsea, with 42^000 souls, is added 
to Portsmouth,^— why should not lOevonport^ with 
43^000 souK be added to Plymouth ? It is true 
t^9rt the aggr^ate of PlyttKwth wouljd thei^ be 
7«,C!0jft, wWle PoTtsnioutb would Only be 61,000; 
>ut liitei^oolv tfith 800^000 inhabitattits, iocludiA^ 
an aMition <^f 40^000 made by ^ this Bill^NotliAgrr 
Hmm^ wil& #0^000, ineludi&g a^ addittouc of: V^9M 

Bristol, with 10li,000, ibclud«ng aA adfUtiQa 
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of 45^iXM)-^HiilL with 60,>00(^ iocludiPg > aa &<l-; 
ditibn of 34,D00?^<^U continue to kmp iheit i^- 
ginal two Membm only,; why, then, not Ply^ 
mouth ? I3 it nxH nJear^ that MiaisteiB l;iayo hera 
departed Irom timir own invariaUe jxraetice, cind 
without any assigned^ or, I foeliere, aflsignable 
reaBon. 

WOLVERHAMPTON. 

The case of this borough, and tha£ of Walsal 
jand l)udley , which are contiguous to it, and which 
we must therefore treat together, appears to me 
very extraordinary, not to say suspicious. In the 
first place, to swell the amount of population to 
a size to justify giving Wolverhampton two 
Members, a district, certainly populous and in- 
dustrious^ but eight ndles long by Jive and a half 
wide, is added to the town of Wolverhampton 
proper. I have no means of stating exactly what 
the town of Wolverhampton may contain, but the 
township has • . • • ... . 24,000, 
to which are added, 

the township of Bilston . . . 14,000 
the township of Wednesfield, . 1,800 

the township of Willenhall • 5,800 

' - 

46,000 
And, as if this were not addition enough, th« 
whole of the gfeat parish of Sedgley, with 
e scattered population of 20,000 sottls, is added. 

c2 
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This is district representation with a vengeance ! 
Yet it is most capriciously allotted, for thiere 
happen to be adjoining the parish of Wolvei*- 
hampton, the parishes of Darlaston, Wednes- 
bury, Tipton, and West Bromwich, which, in a 
space probably not more than half the size of the 
proposed borough, contain 45,000 souls. Surely^ 
this more populous district, which contains several 
towns, has at least as good a claim to be included 
as Sedgley. 

But this is not all. Neither the statements in 
the parliamentary papers, nor the maps of the 
several boroughs would lead one to suppose that 
Walsal and Dudley have any connexion with 
Wolverhampton, but the accompanying sketch of 
that part of Staffordshire, which exhibits the three 
proposed boroughs, will show that the new bo- 
rough of Dudley actually joins the new borough 
of Wolverhampton along its whole northern limit, 
and that Walsal does very nearly, if not actually, 
touch it on one pointy and is, all along its eastern 
side, closely contiguous to it. But it is stated, 
that Dudley is in a different county, — Worces- 
tershire. So it is nominally — but not in fact ; 
Dudley is one of those enclaves (not uncommon in 
England) which belong legally to one county, 
while locally situate in another. Dudley is wholly 
surrounded by Staffordshire, and must be con- 
sidered as a Staffordshire borough. 

Can you then, hesitate to say that this tbiad of 



■Sc4dei oftnUt^ 
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iioroughs^ocBted in a way unexampled * even in 
the Reform Bill — ought not, on any public prin- 
ciple, to remain? One would think that the 
interests of Walsal might be safely left to the care 
of the Member for Staffordshire ; or that, at all 
events, Birmingham, which is within a few miles 
of all these places and the metropolis of the dis- 
trict and its trade, would sufficiently represent 
them. If that be not thought a sufficient repre- 
sentation, let the town of Wolverhampton have 
one representative, but let the district be sub- 
tracted ; or, if a district must be added, let some 
reason be assigned why the infinitely superior dis- 
trict of Darlaston, Wednesbury, Tipton, and West 
Brotnwich, is omitted. 

As to the individual claims of Dudley and Wal- 
sal, we shall examine them in their proper places 
in schedule D. We shall then see, that— even 
excluding the consideration of their contiguity to 
Wolverhampton and Birmingham — ^they have not 
a pretence for the favour which is proposed for 
them. 

TOWER HAMLETS, PINSBURY, MARYLEBONE, 

LAMBETH. 

The Metropolitan boroughs I consider as the 

* The case of Ashton and Oldham is very near, but not quite, as bad ; 
in their case the boroughs do not touch, though the townships do. 
Newcastle-under-Lhie and Stoke-upon-Trent appear to be of the same 
class, as we shall see hereafter. 
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greatest and most immediate practical daogt^ of 
the Bill--a danger so great that it alone, even if 
the Bill were faultless in other respects,, would^ 
in my opinion, justify, nay, require its rejection. 
I shall firet mention a few of the reasons why 
these places do not require members, and then 
Btate some others^more important-* why they 
ought not to have them. 

I. They do not require them. 

There are already eight members in this district 
w^four for London, two for Southwark, two fm 
Westminster ; to say nothing of the counties of 
Middlesex, Kent, and Surrey, for which^ respec- 
tively, all the freeholders in these proposed bo- 
roughs have votes. 

But is not the practice of holding Parliaments ili 
the Metropolis,: itself a kind, and the most effective 
•kind, of representation ? The great majority of 
iooth Houses reside half the year in these metro- 
politan districts ;. and it was stated in the House 
of Commons that there were one hundred and 
fifty members of parliament resident, that L 
permanently resident, in Marylebone alone. Can 
it be denied, that proximity to the seat of the legis- 
lature ensures all, and more than all, the usual 
advantages of a direct representation? If the 
local interests of London and Liverpool should 
happen to come into competition^ and were to 
be decided by local influences, can it be 
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denied that there arfe one hundred members of 
the legislature interested in behalf of London 
for one that can be interested for Lirerpobl? 
1 need not cite examples, but feiperience, as well 
as inference, prores the immense weight which 
the metropolis has, from being the seat of general 
legislation. 



. J 



II. But there are positive reasons why these 
i^ditional electoral bodies shouldnot be created. 

What is likely to be the choice of tibeseboroughs? 
^^Tot the last thirty years, even under the j^e- 
sent constitution, the majority of the Metropolitan 
members have been the organs of the democracy. 
What will they be when the franchise is so enor- 
mously extended to the inferior classes ? We 
have tt pregnant example— the first violent sedi- 
tion of the French Revolution (the affair oif Re- 
veitton) was, it is now known, an attempt, and 
a successful one, to intimidate the respectable 
tra^ng and manu£etcturing interest (M. Reveilkm 
was named as a candidate on that interest) and 
«lo secure the election of adventurers and dema- 
gogues. It is not so certainly known that the 
massacres of September were perpetrated for the 
same purpose, but they had the samie eflfect— they 
Were simultaneous With the election for the Metro- 
politan districts of Paris ; and that election sent 
to the National Convention Gollot d'Herbois, Bil- 
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laud de Varennes, Dayid, Pani^, Sergeant, Ca- 
mille Desmoulins (the 'procwr&ar general de la Ian-* 
terne), Danton, Marat» the two Robespierres, and 
Egalit6 ! — a batch of monsters whom nothing but 
a Metropolitan election could have collected toge- 
ther. 

But, alarming as the probabilities of the choice 
may be, there are other circumstances still more 
fearful. We have, every ten years of our own 
domestic history, seen the danger of Metropolitan 
assemblages of the people, even under the pre- 
sent repressive laws. What will it be when such 
masses shall have — not a colourable excuse, but—* 
a legal righty to meet to discuss political subjects ? 

The electoral body of Paris soon made itself 
permanent, and usurped the whole power of the 
state. Must it not be so with us? Will not the 
people have a right to form electoral clubs, to main- 
tain a constant watch over their representatives — ^to 
assemble, occasionally, the whole body of craisti- 
tuents — to instruct or question their representatives, 
and to affiliate themselves for such strictly lawful 
purposes with all the Metropolitan electors ? Will 
not all this be legal and constitutional? What 
government would dare to disperse such meetings ? 
and if not dispersed, can they be resisted ? 

And what is the amount of the force which 
you are thus about to organize, — even at the pre- 
sent calculation ? (Par. Paper, No. 107)— 
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Greenwich .... 6000 

Tower Hamlets . . . .23,000 

Finsbury 23,000 

Mary le-bone . . . 21,000 

Lambeth . . . . 16,000 

London . . . . 15,000 

Westminster • . . . 18,000 

Southwark . . . . lOjOOO 



fr 



132,000 electors i! ! 

for such is the number of houses, even noti?, assessed 
at 10/. value to the inhabited-house duty. But 
when it is added that there are 227,000 houses in 
these districts, and that, as the Commissioners 
sa;y * the value of house-property is so very high 
in these districts, that the poorest tenements are 
worth the qualifying rent,' is it not evident, that with 
the stimulus which Mall be given to the appetite fo* 
political power, we may soon have 200,000 electors, 
of whom a majority will be, if net of the lower- 
classes, certainly of classes very liable to excite-^ 
ments and impulses? The 200,000 men, we 
shall be told,, will hot be of all of one mind, and 
a large proportion will be, in every view, respect-^ 
able : granted ; but when have these moderating 
causes ever been successful? — ^mobs are always of 
one mind, because all dissentients first, and all 
moderate men afterwards, withdraw from such 
scenes. Look at the riots at Bristol but last 
year; the dissentients and the moderates were 
undoubtedly^ a majority in that town, yet, of what 

D 
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weight or authorrty were they against a few hun- 
dred desperados ? 

Can any man, who has seen the dangers pro- 
duced by an illegal and punishable mob of a few 
thousands j contemplate, without dismay, the legal 
congregation of such enormous armies ? And some 
of the details of the Bill will render them still 
more formidable. The present elections may be 
spread over a great number of days, (even as many 
as fifteen,) and the danger of popular assemblages, 
by being thus divided, is diminished ; but, under 
the, new system, all must be done within ,tu)o days,; 
therefore the whole mass will be at once set in 
motion, — and, when once set in motion, who can 
say where it will stop ? 

i But they are to be divided into polling districts, 
and subdivided again into ^compartments of six 
hundred voters each ! ' Why, here is a r^olar. mi- 
litary organization ; each borough will be a corps 
d'armee of from ten thousand to thirty thousand 
men; each corps d'armee will be distributed into 
* divisions,' each division into * compartments '— 
regiments — of six hundred men each. Can we 
doubt what class of persons will head these regi- 
Bl^nts, — ^who will conunand these divisions,— who 
will lead those corp^ d'armee? And w;hat secu- 
rity shall we have for the peace of the city, — 
the independence of Parliament, — ^the power of 
the Grovernment, — the safety of the Sovereign,— 
the existence of the Constitution, ^ on any day 
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.>?^ben these legalized bodies shall, in a period 
^of public excitement, choose to accompany their 
delfigates to Palace Yard ? At present, property 
and social order are secure only because such 
vast assemblages of men are illegal, and that 
rioters, who never exceed a few hundred, feel that 
they have, to use the common phrase, a ' halter 
about their necks/ What will it be when mobs a 
thousand times greater than those of Lord George 
Gordon, or the com riots, shall be assembled 
lor purposes originally legal, but in such numbers 
and force that if any sudden impulse should drive 
them beyond the law, there can be no power ca- 
pable of controlling a sudden insanity ? 

These are fearful considerations, but they are 
considerations arising out of the facts, and out of 
human nature ; they are the considerations which 
induced our wise ancestors to limit the suffrage 
— ^to distribute it to different classes — to spread its 
exercise over a long space of time — to manage that 
elections should not be necessarily contempora- 
neous^-and, by an hundred ^mall details of regula- 
tion, to obviate the dangers of even so comparatively 
a small assemblage as the law now authorises. * 

Add to all this, that the same thing will be at 
the same moment going on in every portion of the 
empire : every local magistrate — every local force 
—will* have their own hands full, and — unequal 
to cope even with their own peculiar danger— will 

d2 
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be totally unable to assist in repressing dii^ttirb- 
ance in other places ! No— not Danton on thfe 
2d September, — no— not Buonaparte on the 18th 
Brumaire, — ^were so formidable to the existing 
constitution of their country as will be a Tribune 
of the people at the head of the metro|>olitan con- 
stituency at any moment of popular excitement. 
Dangerous everywhere, such a system may be, at 
any hour,— in London fatal. Will the Ministers of 
the KiNG$ when these consequences,— not merely 
possible, not merely probable, but almost certain, 
— are presented to their view, will the Ministers 
of the King persevere in incurring a peril \*^hich 
we have before seen to be wholly needless, as far 
as real representation is concerned? 

These are some, and only some, (but God knows 
they are enough,) of the dangers which are to be 
apprehended from the Metropolitan borotighs ; 
and to these dangers must be added another very 
extensive one — that these Metropolitan agitations 
will naturally become the guides and examples 
of all the rest of the kingdom. I believe the 
riots at Nottingham last year were excited by a 
rumour of riots having taken place in London. 

BOLTON AND BLACKBURN 

were in the first Bill in schedule D— in schedule D, 
then, they should again be placed. 
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BllIGHTON 

was also in schedule D of the first and second 
Bills; but it may be doubted much whether it 
or Cheltenham should a,t all be erected into bo- 
roughsi They are rich and populous places. 
Granted : but how ? Why, by the occasional resi- 
dence of persons, who and whose properties are 
represented elsewhere. Take that class from 
Cheltenham and Brighton, and they would dwindle 
again into the villages from which we have seen 
them start. What distinct interests have they to 
require distinct representation? or if they had, 
is there any town in England, (after London,) 
so effectually represented by the multitude of 
Members of both Houses of Parliament who visit 
them, and to whose countenance they owe most 
of their importance ? But if stich places are to be 
represented, why not Margate and Ramsgate, 
Worthing and Leamington, which have within a 
few years made advances equal, if not superior in 
proportion, to either Brighton or Cheltenham? 
Surely, it would be better that all these places 
should be left to the natural and habitual care 
of their county representatives, and to the special 
and powerfiil protection of those members of the 
Legislature, for whpge accommoda,tion, and by 
whose patronage, chiefly, they have grown to their 
present magnitude. 
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HALIFAX 



was in the fiitst Bill in schedule C, but that was, 
as it is understood, by a mistake. In the second 
Bill it was advisedly placed in schedule D ; in 
schedule D, therefore, it should remain. 



MACCLESFIELD AND STOCKPORT 

were in schedule D of both the first and the 
second Bills, and by this repeated determination 
of the Ministers we should abide. 

OLDHAM AND ASHTON-UNDER-LINE. 

Although AsHTON is in schedule D, it must be 
considered in relation with Oldham, Oldham was 
not in the first Bill at all, in the second it was in 
schedule D, and it is now promoted to schedule C. 
AsHTON was neither in the first nor second Bills. 

The following observations will show them to be 
most unnecessary creations. They are not only 
closely contiguous, but are situated in a neighbour- 
hood so abundantly favoured in this Bill, fhat a 
circle of four or five miles radius will include 
no less than six new boroughs, — ^Manchester, Sal- 
ford, Bury, Rochdale, Oldham, and Ashton. 
. A sketch of this part of Lancashire, if I had 
time to make one, would surprise you almost as 
much as the Wolverhampton district; but you will 
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find, by comparing the Ministerial maps of Old- 
ham and Ashtdn, that these two townships touch 
one another along their whole respective southern 
and northern boundaries, and almost join Man- 
Chester and Rochdale. Ministers must have beeii 
sadly puzzled how to dispose of three spare Mem- 
bers, when, in their third Bill, they lavished them 
upon Oldham and Ashton, which are, I believe, 
the two places in the whole of schedules C and D 
which pay the least assessed taxes. 

STOKE-UPON-TRENT 

was not at all in the first Bill, — ^was in schedule 
D of the second, and is now advanced to schedule 
C. This is one of the most remarkable examples 
(second only to the other Staffordshire district) of 
the art of concocling a boroughj-^B, new species of 
manufacture, which seems to flourish peculiarly 
in that county. This borough is seven miles long 
by about two wide, . and contains eleven town- 
ship's !— but this is not all. It appears that the 
old borough of Newcastle-under-Lyme actually 
runs into the parish of Stoke-upon-Trent, and I 
conclude (for the maps not giving us the boundary 
of Newcastle I cannot jspeak positively) that the 
old borough of Newcastle and the new borough 
of Stoke-upon-Trent do actually join along their 
eastern and western limits ; it is certain that they 
can be but a very small diatance^ if at all, asunder; 
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and yet Stoke^-upon-Trent is erected into a hofou!^, 
on die ground that the Pottery district was nnr^xre* 
gented, — while the fact of Newcastle, the metco-> 
polis of the Pottery district, being so immediately 
contiguous to the proposed borough, is irhoUy 
suppressed. Moreover, this is, as far as we can 
discover, the solitary case in which a naw borough 
is created in a parish where there was an old one 
abeady. Again, therefore, I think we may safely 
say that the Ministers must have been sorely perr 
plexed bow to dispose of their superabundant 
Members when they attached fpur to the parish of 
Stoke-upon-Trent. 



STROUD 

was neither in the first nor second Bill, nor can I 
see why it should be in the third. It is a district 
borough of the most inconvenient and anomalous 
kind. Wolverhampton and Stoke-upon-Trent 
were bad enough in this respect, but this is worse. 
It is to.c<m^tain fourteen parisbes,-*i-^it is to be 
twdte miles, long hy eleven wide; and of its 41,000 
inhabitants, only 8600 are to be found in the piarisk 
of Stroud, and of course a still smaller num- 
ber in the town of Stroud. But there is another 
peculiarity in the. case of this borough,-*- it was 
liot in the first pUl, nor even in the second as ori^ 
gihally. proposed ; biit Ministers having added a 
county Member for Monmouth, ^tated^ ^ that, to 
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* keep up a due proportion between county and 

* borough representation, they should add two bo- 
f rough Members, and fdr this purpose selected 
f this district of Stroud, and the town of Ashton- 

* linder-Line.' Very well ; but in the last Bill they 
have taken away the county Member from Mon- 
iiiouth,~-of course they also took away the borough 
Members from Stroud and Ashton. Quite the re- 
verse! — they advanced Stroud into schedule C, 
kept Ashton in schedule D, and gave an additional 
borough Member to Mtrthyr Tydvil. And so, out 
ef the pretence of keeping up a certain proportion 
between courUy and toum representation, there has 
grown up an uncompensated addition of four borough 
repres:entatives ! Can there be a greater insult 
to good faith and common sense ? 

And so ends schedule C. 



SCHEDULE D. 

, There are many weighty objections to the prin- 
ciple of schedule D. The system of representation 
by one member (though it exists, from ancient^ 
and now obscure, causes in five old boroughs) 
is in many respects objectionable. But in the 
present state of the Reform question, I think the ^ 
absolute rejection of that principle would lead you 
to great inconvenience and perplexity ; and, there- 

£ 
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fore, in obedience to your wishes that we should 
consider not what was abstractedly right, but what 
is, under all the circumstances, most practicable, 
and least embarrassing, let us take the principle 
of both schedules B and D as we find it in the 
Bills, and proceed to consider how that principle 
has been applied to the places enumerated in 
schedule D. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LINE 

Has been already considered, on general grounds, 
in conjunction with Oldham ; but it requires spe- 
cial notice on one point — the existing/boundary of 
the town district of Ashton, as established by a local 
police Act, is taken for the boundary of the new 
borough, to the exclusion, as you may see by the' 
map, of the very populous neighbourhood* of 
Stayleybridge and Duckenfield. It is very well, 
as a general rule, to maintain existing bounda- 
ries ; I wish they had been more respected : but 
when one sees the mam/ other cases in which 
they have been disregarded for the purpose of 
including distant, arid not very populous, places, 
we cannot help wondering why they should be 
preserved here, to e,rc/2/(^e an immediate and im- 
portant neighbourhood. 

BURY (Lancashire) 

was not in the first Bill. Its claims have been 
subsequently created by adding ta the township of 
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Bury, which is near four miles long, and above 
one wide, a district of double that size. How 
near the borough will approach the boroughs of 
Bolton and Rochdale* the maps do not show ; but 
the town of Bury is about six miles distant from 
the other towns, arid about nine miles from the 
towns of Manchester and Salford ; so that the 
boroughs, which are so much larger than the 
towns J must approach* each other very nearly ; 
and, at all events, the neighbourhood would be 
amply represented without the help of Bury. The 
population of the town of Bury is nowhere given. 

CHATHAM 

was, in the first and second Bills, included in 
Rochester, — unjustly, according .to the principle 
then professed of giving members to towns having 
above ten thousand inhabitants. It is now made 
a separate borough — equally unjustly ; for the rule 
of ten thousand population having been aban- 
doned, and such vaimeu^e , additions having been 
made to Liverpool, Bristol, Portsmouth, Hull, 
&c., there is no reason- why Chatham with its 
16,000 should not be added to the 9800 of Ro- 
chester — the whole borough would be then 'less 
than any borough in Schedule C. There, conse- 
quently, can be no difficulty in adhering to the 
first and second Bills, particularly as the House^ of 
Commons on division on the second Bill refused 
to separate Chatham from Rochester. 

E 2 
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DUDLEY. 

The case of Dudley has been already stated 
in that of Wolverhampton, which it adjoins ; but, 
as to its own individual claims, it will be seen, 
by looking on the map, that a great proportion of 
its population must belong to the parish and not 
the town of Dudley, which is far from being a 
considerable place. I cannot guess why it was 
selected for representation, unless, indeed, to keep 
its neighbour, Walsal, in countenance. 

FROME. 

Although the population of the borough is small 
(11,000), yet, as there has not been much rural 
territory added to the town, and as it was in the 
first Bill, and as it represents a peculiar (the 
clothing) interest, no objection is made. 

GATESHEAD, NORTH SHIELDS, AND 
SOUTH SHIELDS. 

• 

These boroughs must be considered, first, 
with respect to their locality as compared with 
each other and with the old borough of Newcastle, 
and the proposed borough of Sunderland; se- 
condly, with reference to their individual claims. 

I. It will be seen in the annexed sketch, that 
Gateshead is only a suburb of Newcastle, of which. 
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in old times, it, I believe, formed a part, though, 
since the exclusive palatinate character of Dur^ 
ham was destroyed; Gateshead has been separated 
from Newcastle and restored to Durham ; be this' 
as it may, it ought, according to the analogies of 
Liverpool, Bristol, Hull, Portsmouth, &c. &c., to 
be added to Newcastle, to which, indeed, for the 
purposes of representation, it may be said nou> 
to belong, — for two hundred of the electoi*s of 
Newcastle reside in Grateshead ; and, if the Bill 
wer^ to pass in its present shape, these persons 
would vote for two members in Newcastle and 
for one member in Gateshead ; and thus the inha- 
bitants of this poor and straggling place would 
have an advantage that no other borough in 
England would possess : and if it be said that 
it would be hard to deluge Newcastle with the 
new Gateshead voters, there is a full and very 
remarkabk answer to tbat'objection^hat although 
the Ministers have refused to connect Gateshead 
with Newcastle, they add to Newcastle on the other 
(north) side, a population as large as that of Gates- 
head. This is so entirely unreasonable, that it 
needs but to be stated. 

But is Gateshead itself a place to demand sepa- 
rate representation ?— What business or interests 
has it distinct from those of Newcastle?— And 
what is its wealth ? Any one who has seen the 
place can answer these questions ; but when it is 
recollected, that in a circle of four miles and a half 
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radius J four new boroughs are created, which, with 
Newcastle, give a representation of s^ven members, 
it must I think be admitted that this nook of the 
country is somewhat over-favoured. 

North Shields, South Shields,— are a little more 
than seven miles from Newcastle, and about five 
and a half from Sunderljand ; they are rather 
united with than separated from each other by the 
river Tyne, which is, say the Commissioners, 
(Boundary Reports, No. 2,)- ^ at its mouth about 

* two-thirds of the width of the Thames below Lon- 

* don bridge.' North Shields and South Shields 
are, in trade and interests, so identical with New- 
castle, that they are members of the port of New- 
castle, and that a large number, of, the electors 
of Newcastle reside in these places. What reason 
is there for giving them new representation, with 
Newcastle, their metropolis, so close on one side, 
and Sunderland, with a similarity of interests . and 
business, created „ on the other ? but, above all, 
what pretence can . there be for making them- two 
separate boroughs ? 

The result is. 

That Gateshead should be added to Newcastle ; 
that the freemen of Newcastle, resident in North 
and South Shields, should, continue to vote for the 
former town; and that Sunderland should, in thi& 
case, keep two members : 

Or, if this be not approved of, that North - and 
South Shields should constitute one borough, with 
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onie memberV anii Sunderland another borough, 
with one also; Newcastle (including Gateshead; 
and excluding the northern addition proposed for 
it) still sending two. 

Some stich a:rrangement is supported by an- 
other consideration. The county of Durham is 
to be divided into two unequal parts ; the smaller 
part will — besides its own two county members- 
have tivo for the city of Durham, two for Sunder- 
land, one for South Shields, anrd one for Gates- 
head— ^e«gAf in all — (to say nothing of Newcastle 
and North Shields, which are so near) — ^while 
the larger part will have only its two cotmty mem- 
bers, though it contains the considerable towns 
Darlington and Stockton, and has interests quite 
as important as the other division. If you Will, 
refer to the table of unrepresented places given 
hereafter, under the head of Walsal, you will see 
that Darlington and Stockton are, when Drum- 
mondizedy both better entitled to representation 
than South Shields. 

HUDDERSFIELD. 

I should make no objection to HuddersfieH, 
because it was in the ^^r^f Bill ; but a petition has 
been presented from the place, stating that the 
whole of the proposed borough belongs to one 
family, and that it will be a nomination borough. 
By an inspection of the boundary map, it will be 
seen that the town of Huddersfield stands on the 
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verge of the hew bdrough, and that the townshipe 
of Lockwood, Dalton, and Almoodbury are e^- 
cludedj though lying within less than half a mik 
of the town, while other places are imluded which 
are distant two miles and a half. If Huddersfield, 
therefore, is to be created a borough, a limit should 
be assigned to it, of which the town might be in 
some degree the centre. Whether this would re* 
move the grievance apprehended by the town's- 
people, of its becoming a nomination borough^ I 
do not know, nor indeed care : for, with the legi- 
timate influence of property, when limits ar^ 
fairly and honestly drawn^ neither you nor I would 
be disposed to interfere,— but^ then^ the limits 
should foe impiartially dra,wn, and such, if we are to 
judge by the petition and by the map, is not the 
case in the proposed borough of Huddersfidd. 

KIDDERMINSTER. 

No objection. It may not be as targe and 
wealthy as some other places to which we may 
have objected, but it has a peculiar interest ; it is 
situated in a part of country where no new borough 
has been added, and is in the jirst Bill ; and the 
latter is, in my present view, reason enough for us. 

KENDAL. 

No objection. It was in the fitst Bill, — not by 
right, for it had not the reqiiisite population,— 
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btit it was there, and is besides a town of some 
consideration^ and with a peculiar interest; but 
we may complain, that while it was, contrary to 
rule, enfranchised, the rules of disfranchisement 
were also departed from in a most extraordinary 
manner, in order to disfranchise Appleby — ^the 
county-town, and the largest town, after Kendal,, 
in the whole county. But this is not the place 
to discuss the case of Appleby — of that, here- 
after. 

ROCHDALE 

was not in the first Bill, and should, therefore, not 
be continued in this, but tiiere is an important 
observation to make upon it : — ^the boundary of 
the proposed borough is formed by a circle of a 
mile and a half diameter, drawn impartially round 
the town. This singular instance of unsuspicious 
boundary belongs not to the Reform Bill, — it was 
before established by a local Act for cleansing 
and lighting, — ^but it is so fair, and so infinitely 
preferable to the arbitrary boundaries assigned in 
so many other cases, that it deserves considera- 
tion. I would suggest whether, in every case in 
which there is not an acknowledged or obvious 
local limit, the circular boundary should not be 
adopted,— nor, since it has been proposed for 
Rochdale, could the Ministers make any objec- 
tion on principle to this mode of proceeding. 

F 
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SALFORD. 

Salford was, in the first Bill, included in Man- 
chester, as Toxteth Park is included in Liver- 
pool ; and as the two places are really but one 
undistinguishabh town, there is no good reason for 
departing from the first Bill ; on the contrary, 
the doing so will occasion a most inconvenient 
precedent, in several other instances ; and if Man- 
chester proper be relieved from Salford, why should 
it not also be severed from the eight other town- 
sthips which are connected with it, just as Salford 
was in the first Bill, and which are really less 
parts of the town than Salford is ? And Salford 
may be added without any increase of electors to 
Manchester, for these outlying townships contain ^ 
it appears, more inhabitants than Salford, so that 
if the actual towns of Manchester and Salford 
were taken together, the total number of inha- 
bitants would be less than are now proposed for 
in Manchester alone. 
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WAKEFIELD ll 

I 

Was not in the first Bill. : ^ 

WALSAL, 

. You miust refer back for the gener'al objections 
to Walsal, to the preceding observations on Woh 
verhampton, but there are some additional pecin 
liarities relating to Walsal itself which require 
notice. In the first place, the parish of Walsal 
is divided into two parts, the Borough and the 
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Foreign^ The latter name implies siifficiently 
that it forms no part of the borough, but is ^forisy 
foreigUy beyond it. There are two other towns 
dealt with in these schedules, which have a simi- 
lar appendage, with the same tiame — the parishes 
of Kidderminster and Reigate are also divided 
into the Borough and the Foreign ; yet, in com- 
puting these boroughs, the Foreigm are excluded^ 
and in the cpse of Reigate, the exclusion of the 
Foreign sulyected it in the first Bill to total ditfranr 
chisement : yet, in the case of Walsal, the Foreign^ 
is included, and to it the proposed borough is in- 
debted for its enfranchisement. This seems, what 
may be called, blowing hot and cold with the 
isame mouth. 

I find in all the population returns, from' ISOl, 
that the town or borough is contradistinguished 
from the Foreign*^ and, in Parliamentary Paper, 
No. 163, that distinction is still preserved, and 
JFa/wi/ is stated at a population of 6401, while 
Wahcd Foreign is stated at 8663. It is proved 
by records, monuments in the church, and univer^ 
sal notoriety, that these places are legally and 
actually separate ; and when the question was not 
long since brought into liie Court of King*s Bench; 
in .a matter of settlement and poor's-rate, — th6 
Xiord Chief Justice (the other judges concurring) 
declared ; ' The court is now called upon to unite 
* twa townships,, which, as far back as human 
f memory can go, -have been, in all respects^ separate 

f2 
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* end distinct ; and, indeed, the documentary evi- 
"* dence, stated in the affidavits^ carries the separa* 
f tion back for a century and a half- Every cir- 

* cumstance that could possibly exist to show that 

* these were distinct townships for all purposes 
^ is found in the present case.' Rex, v. Inhab. of 
Walsal. 2 Bam. and Aid. 157, And yet it is in 
defiance of the ministerial precedents of Reigate 
and Xidderminster, — of all official returns, — of 
^11 public records, — of notorious and unquestioned^ 
facts,-— of solemn legal decisions, and of their very 
names, that Walsal Borough and Walsal Foreign 
are now, for the first time, confounded, in order 
to afibrd an excuse for giving them a Member. 

But is it such a town as, upon any fair view or 
principle, can be entitled to this extravagant par- 
tiality ? Hear what Shawe, the historian of Staf- 
fordshire^ writing so lately as 1801, says of Wal- 
iSal : — ' Being tinged with the smoke of a manu- 
^ facturing vicinity, this town has been often looked 
' upon with ignomi/^ofid contempt; and though it 

* has hitherto been very imperfectly described, and 
' Utile noticed^ it surely deserves to be better known ; 
^ for— its lords (of the manor) have been, as we 
^ have shown, some of the most ^otiinent men in 

* the kingdom/ — History ef Staffordshire, vol. ii. 
p. 74. It is curious enough that the only claim of 
this obscure town to notice and favoui^ should be, 
m the prophetic opinion of the historian, Ihe emi- 
nence and ir^uence of its lord of the manor ; and it is 
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alBo remariiLable ' that Walsal has increased in 
population but 1200 souls since 1801, whereas the 
other places which I hare alluded to, in its imme- 
diate neighbourhood, have advanced with asto- 
nishing rapidity. 



Pq».inl801. 


Pop. in 1831. 


Increase. 


Walsal . . . &177 • 


. 6401 . 


. 1224 


Darlaston « . 3812 . 


. 6647 • 


. 2835 


Wednesbury . 4160 • 


• 8437 . 


. 5277 


West Bromwich 6687 ♦ 


. 15,327 . 


. 9640 


Tipton . . , 4280 . 


. 14,951 . 


. 10,671 



What pretence then can there be for selecting 
Walsal, and overlooking such places in its imme- 
diate neighbourhood ? But, not to dwell on this 
particular neighbourhood, (which, certainly, if Bir- 
mingham and Wolverhampton are inade boroughs, 
will be most adequately represented,) let us look 
to the country at large. I find, that of twenty- 
seven towns, selected from the Parliamentary Re- 
turn of all unrepresented places, Walsal is, when 
measured by the ministerial scale and test of im- 
portance—Lieutenant Drummond's plan— the rery 
lowest of all. Whitby, another proposed borough, 
is the next lowest ; and South Shields is only eight 
from the bottom. This table, though it has 
already, I believe, appeared in the newspapers, is 
so conclusive against Walsal, Whitby, and South 
Shields, and is so important as to the claims which 
other places will have a right to make, if these 
three towns are enfranchised, that I shall copy 
it for your inspection. 
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Table showui^ according to LieutenaDt DrummondTs {4ab| 

, the relative importance of twenty-seven unrepresented Towns, 

according to Pari. Pap., No. 183 : showing, ako, from the 

Population Returns, the increase of population in each place 

since 1800:— 





« 






Relative ▼alne 


lacnawofPo- 




Names. 


PopnlBtion in 


Taae»la 


bj lieat. Dmin* 


piilatl4m §iiice 


1 




1881. 


1881 • 




1801. 


• • 


839 


222 


• 




Walsal . . . 


6401 


ieil97 


1299 


1224 


2 


Whitby . . . - 


7765 


869 


1314 


700 


3 


Ely. ... . 


6189 


1298 , 


1320 


2230 


4 


Yeovil . , . . 


5921 


1408 • 


1365 


3147 


5 


Stourbridge . . 


6148 


1508 


1409 


2717 


6 


Warminster • • 


6115 


1559 


1428 


1184 


7 


Alnwick . . . 


6788 


1483 


1474 


2069 


8 


South Shields . 


9074 


907 


1487 . 


966 


9 


Newbury . . . 


5977 


1751 


1497 


1685 


\0 


Congleton . . 


9352 


941 


1535 


5481 


11 


Bromsgrove . . 


8612 


.1417 


1661 


2714 


12 


Penzance . . 


8621 


1453 


1679 


3673 


13 


Stockton-on«Tees 


7763 


1744 


1707 


3754 


14 


Mansfield . . . 


9426 


1316 


1713 


3438 


15 


Chelmsford . • 


5435 


242$ 


1736 


1580 


10 


Darlington . . 


-8574 


(the other 


details are 


wanting.) 


17 


Trowbridge . . 


10.863 


1038 


1759 


5064 


18 


Barnsley . . . 


10,330 


1497 


1902 


6724 


19 


Kingston . • . 


5989 


2913 


2021 


2196 


2a 


Loughborough . 


10,800 


1815S 


2100 


6254 ' 


21 


Ramsgate. . • 


7985 


3493 


25)9 


4875 


22 


Tonbridge . . 


10,380 


1136 


2736 


6009 


23 


Gosport . . . 


12,637 


2943 


2826 


1342 ^ 


24 


Doncaster . . 


10,801 


3503, 


2860 


5104 


25 


Leamington . . 


6209 


5925 


3400 


5894 


26 


Margate « . . 


10,339 


^069 


3508 


5573 


«7 


Croydon . . . 


12,447 


7273 


4749 


6704 



It will be said, perhaps, in reference to the 
above important paper, that Walsal and Whitby 
and Shields with their added districts are consider* 
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^bly larger than as above stated ; but the answer 
is obvious and conclusive — ^that the numbers are 
taken from the official return of the present state of 
the places, and that if Walsal, Whitby, and Shields 
are, by additionsy carried higher, additions would 
also carry higher Klingston, Croydon, Doncaster, 
Stockton, and, indeed, every other town of the 
whole list,. After all this, can there be a doubt 
that Walsal should be omitted? 

WHITBY. 

The case of this town is noticed in the foregoing 
table, and it was not in the first Bill. It stands 
also in the peculiar and, I believe, singular case in 
all England, of being a decaying town. It has 
fallen oiEf, both in population and taxation, since 
1811. Why, then, is Whitby preferred to so many 
other more populous, richer, and infinitely more 
thriving places ? 

MERTHYR TYDVIL. 

The case of this borough is singular : it was in 
none of the original Bills ; nay, when it was pro- 
posed in the Committee on the third Bill to add 
it to the Schedule, it was rejected by a lai^e major 
rity ; and of the eight editions of this Bill printed 
by the House of Commons, it is only tq be found 
in the last, I presume, therefore, it cannot be con- 
sidered an esse7itial part of the ministerial scheme* 

This concludes our observations on Schedule Di 
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After the foregoing explanation, may we hot 
say that, of the 45 borough Members required by 
the enfranchisement schedules of the ^^< Bill, 21 
(namely — ^ten from the metropolitans, two from 
Devonport, and one each from Halifax, Sun- 
derland, Wolverhampton, Brighton, Cheltenham; 
Gateshead, North and South Shields, Dudley, and 
Wakal) may be' reduced ? — ^leaving only 24 new 
boroughs to be provided for. 



COUNTIES. 

We now come to the county representation, and 
there we may implicitly adopt the proposition of 
the first Bill, to separate Yorkshire into three 
counties, and to divide twenty-six of the other 
larger counties into two each; to which, how- 
ever, Dorsetshire should be added, as it appears, 
by the recent population returns, that Dorsetshire 
exceeds the number of inhabitants (150,000) by 
which the division of the other counties was ori- 
ginally regulated. 

Of course you will reject that strange anomaly 
and blunder made in the second and the present 
Bills, of giving seven middle-sized counties three 
Members each. The history of this blunder is 
curious. The first intention of Ministers was not 
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to divide the larger counties, but to give them 
.•each in the lump four Members; and when, in 
the second Bill, they resolved to keep the numr 
cber of the H<Mise complete, th^ gtrve seven spare 
Members to the seven counties next in skie. Thisk^ 
^aSi far as :the principle of population went,^ Iras 
fair enough; But, by a subsequent thought, the 
great counties w^re divided into two distinct 
shires ; and^ as many of these new shires will, 
after the division, have a vastly greater popu^ 
lation than the seven middle-sized counties, it 
happens, absurdly, that, in all these instances, the . 
smaller county will return three Members, while the 
larger returns only two. This laughable mistake 
was obviously a mere oversight ; yet so unwilling, 
lor — I, perhaps, should rather say — so afraid were 
Ministers to attempt to resume any extension of 
franchise which they had once, even inadtertentb/^ 
proposed, that the Bill has gone up to the House 
of Lords, with the monstrous proposition, — that, 
in a scheme formed on the principle of propor- 
iiormg representation to population, seven smaU 
counties receive a greater representation than 
twenty Uarger counties. After this, statement, it is 
unnecessary to dwell on the many powerful rea- 
sons * against the principle of a triple representa- 
tion : single representation in a town is bad 
e^ough, but three Members for a. county is in 
finitely worse. 
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I THE ISLE OF WIGHT 

in the first BilU was to be a county of itself, and 
to return one Member. This, perhaps, was meant 
as a compensation for the disfranchisement of two 
Isle of. Wight boroughs ; but if, as I hope, one, if 
not both, of these boroughs may be partially pre- 
served, there would be no reason for this additional 
county Member to Hampshire ; but, with the view 
of departing as little as possible from the first 
Bill, you will, probably, see no. objection to keep 
the Member for the Isle of Wight. ^ 

WALES. 

By the second Bill one, and by the third Bill 
three. Welsh counties were to have each an addi- 
tional . Member, ' Why not abide by the first Bill^ 
which made no alteration in the county represea- 
tation of Wales ? 

' I shall now exhibit a tabular view of the counttf 
representation of England and Wales^ as proposed 
by the first and by the present Bill : — 

First BiU. Present Bill. ^ 

Membertfr Memberv; 

26 counties, 4 each ... 104 26 counties, 4 each ... 104 

7 counties, 3 each • • • .21 
16 counties, 2 each .... 32 9 counties, 2 each '. . • .18 

Isleof Wight * 1 Isle of Wight I 

Welsh counties 12 Welsh counties 15 

149 159 

Deduct present number of Deduct present number of 

' County Members .... 94 County Members .... 94 

Number wanted for county Number ?rainted for county 

enfranchisement • ... 55 enfranchisement . , • • 65 
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• I will now jrecapitalate the number of Menibe»,> 
both county and ioraugh, required for enfran^ 
chisement by the first and the last Bills, and by the 
pioposition herein sulwiitted :-^ 



: MniBiii. 


PrmmiBOi. 


• 


ul«pry)pofi£ 


* 


Comities « « « ^ 


Cottnties « • , 


%^ 


Counties • « .• 


d« 


Schedule C . • 26 


Schedule C . • 
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Schedule C . . 


8 


SehedoleD • • 19 


Schedule I) • . 


21 


Schedule D . . 


« * • 

16 


100 

To wluch add Jsri 
the Irish and? 8 
Septeh BiUa J 


• * 
• 


130 
13 


• 


80 
5 


Wanted • • . 108 


1 
« 


143 




85 



This admits^ as yon perceive^ the original pro-r 
position for Scotland ; but, in onr conversation, 
yon seemed to think that it would be better not 
to alter the proportions settled by the Irish Union. 
I shall therefore not advert to that point further 
than to say, that you will find that, by the plan pf 
disfiimchisement which I shall ofier you, a few 
more Members may, if required, be obtained 
without any serious difficulty* 

We are, therefore, now to consider how the 
eighty-five Members, required by our proposition 
for enfranchisement^ are tp be obtained ; and this 
)>rings us back to 

SCHEDULES A and B. 

r 

And here you will observe that, by a lucky 
coincidence, the number of Members required is 
(omitting Higham Ferrers, which already has but 

g2 
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one) em(Ufy' die number 6f (>laces proposed by the 
Bill to )be disfranc^tisedr 90' that/ by taking only 
one Member from each, the enfranchis^m^it past> 
of the Bill could be: accomplished u^oiif ^ri^^ir- 

francimemeiU whatsoet^-^^m short, without any 

J- 

Schedule A. But it must be' recollected Aat' 
Weymouth, which now returns four Members, is 
to be reduced to two ; so that, in fact, you would 
hare eighty-seven Members, when you want but 
eighty-five. Thede two should be given to Dart- 
mouth and Helston, which are, beyond all ques-^ 
tion, entitled to be removed out of Schedule B ; 
and thus all just claims might be satisfied,' and an 
effective and' extensive Reform operated, without 
the entire extinction of ar^ o^ie, exktmg right. 

This seems to me so happy a coincidence, that I 
own it affords me some hope that the House of 
Lords may see in it a mode the most simple and 
convenient, as well as in the least unjust and vio- 
lent, of arranging the difficult and complex ques-^ 
tion now before them; and I humbly, but most 
earnestly J press this most important consideration on 
the attention of yourself and your friends. It 
would at once go far to assuage all personal feel- 
ings, to conciliate all corporate' interests, and to 
satisfy all public hopes, wishes, and expectations^ 
^—except, indeed, of that party who look to reform 
only as a step to r&oolution. 

But, it may be said, would you have no dist 
franchisement at all — not even of ** Gatton, Old 
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Sariuxl, or. MidbuifiV ongmally .deaoijirioed by) 
Lprd Job» BueeelU as :exampl^;,of ''imfolantble* 
arid, scaudaloiis iabuge.l " I reply, .Jfirst, that 
the aubtractip» of one {Mcsmber faqh from eighty^t 
fiyp boroughs is of itself aa ^nonriow. disfrau- 
chigj^mQiit. Mr, !l?itt, in faisc^Hy plan^ aad; 
Lprd Jobn» Russell; him^elf^ Id 1822, propoaedt 
only the partipl, disfrarichijsiement of 100. Nor 
wpuld I (under present circumstances and inyoun 
position) object even to 100, if that . number. were: 
required for any rational scheme of ertfmnchisemera. 
But surely there can be no solid , reason for going' 
beyond that necessity. 

Nor is there, as uJ^ight, perhaps, at. first sight 
appear, anything /inconsistent with. the principle 
of the Bill in thus partially preserving the boroughs 
in schedule A. The Ministers, themselves, have; 
as I stated in the. outlet (p. 3), abandoned all rew 
fCTence to the present state of the iSeveral places^ 
and haye» by extensive additions, preserved (a» 
we shall see presently) some, of the closest and 
most inconsiderable boroughs in England-rrnay^ 
even intolerable and scandahtis-^MwHV nsr and Oii-m 
Sarum themselves ! And, indeed, there are very 
few towns, whether large or small^ which they 
have not subjected to this amalgamating process. ^ 

Of 141 old boroughs (exclusive of London and 
Westminster, and the four districts of Shordmm,: 
CSricklade, ;Ayl^sbury, and Retford), preserved by 
the present Bill, 112 are, by the Boundary Bill» 
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eolai^ed (generally Tery considerably), dud only 
29 remain unchanged* For our presmt mevy^ it is 
enough— «biit yery important— 4o remark that thi»- 
great number of enlarged boroughs, and the vast 
increase which some of them receive (one» as we 
have seen^ is increased UnfoUy and above thirty ^ 
appear to be daubled)9 afford abundant examples 
and precedents^ for enlarging to an ^equate ^size" 
any borough which you may be able to rescue 
Irom Schedule A. 

. I am very far from approving this general dislo^ 
cation, and am rather inclined to join in the scrip- 
tural commination against him *^ who rembvesF 
^vhia ncdghbour's land-mark f still more do I ob- 
ject to the irregular and» I fear» partial mode in 
which these additions have been made ; and above 
9II, I ami alarmed at the consequences to whick 
the principle on which the Boundary BOl is* 
framed, seems to lead. This is not Ihe place to 
enter into a discussion of the detail? of timt BiU^ 
which is not yet on yoor Lordships' table, and is 
not even before the Commons in a very intelli- 
gible shape ; but I cannot refrain from express^ 
ing, even here, my apprehensions that the enor- 
mous changes proposed in the tenitorial limits of 
the existing boroughs will increase and compli- 
cate our difficulties in an unexpected degree, and 
lead to alterations of our electoral isystem almost 
as important as those proposed in the Beform 
Bill itself, by changing all borough representation 
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into district representation, and by confounding 
our present distinctions between town and county. 

But however this may be, I must, under the 
^circumstances in which you are pleased to con- 
sult me, adopt the two leading principles— of 
^niargiAg every borough^ so far' at leady as to 
include the whole totow, — and, further, of en- 
larging it io the extent of giving it a respect- 
able (though not uniformly numerous) consti- 
tuency. But whatever principle may be applied 
to the 112 preserved but altered boroughs, may 
surely be as well applied to Schedule A. This 
will be best explained by examples ; and, as an 

■ 

^example, I must again revert to the case of Wesfc- 
bury* 

The old borough of Wedtbury, with its 18S 
houses and 90/. taxes, would have stood twenty- 
first on Lieut. Drummond's list, between Bed- 
win and Yarmouth ; but by adding to it — ^first, 
the houses adjoining to, but beyond, the borough — 
and then the township of Leigh and the chapelries 
of Ditton and Bratton, both, as it seems, some 
miles distant from Westbury, in opposite direc- 
^tions, it is increased tenfold to a population of 
7753 — to 1550 houses — and 995/. taxes. 

Let me also instance the case of Midhurst. — 
Mldhurst — ^the ^^ scandalous and intolerable" — 
was, of course, in Schedule A of the first Bill. 
Butlo! this scene of scandalous and intolerable 
abuse, 4hu» vehemently doomed to destruction' in 
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Mareh/ 18S1, ib, by the matdpuhttitm of th^ Minis- 
ters aad their Commissioiiers, recalled to electoral 
^existehce, in a few. months afber» by adding^ to 
the '* i^hree Stones of Mr. Foyntz's park-wall,"-^— 
which Lord John Russell described to .be the real 
•borou^, — first y the adjoining village-*--^en the 
•whole pprish — and tiow eighteen parishes or parts 
<if parishes ! So that Midhurst^ which is stated 
in the^ Commissioners' Reports, 

Fop.- HoBscs. lOLBonMtfi. JkM.Tmx»a, 

at 1478 254 127 690* 

receives an addition of . • 4522 746 193 530 



making proposed borough , 6000 1000 320. 1220 

being above four times the population, — little short 
of four times the number of houses, — greatly above 
doul^e th6 number of ten-pound houses, and 
nearly double the amount of taxes. 

If you will add eighteen parishes to Gatton^'I 
think I can promise you at least as good a. consti- 
tuency as has been thus amassed for Midhurst. 

Again, Wilton : — 

Popatation. Hoomb. 10/. Houses. ToziM. 
Original borough . • 1997 316 75 432 

" Proposed borough .* . 7753 1717 299 1966 

being an addition to Wilton of 5756 inhabitants, 
1401 houses^ 299 ten-pound houses, and 1534^. 
taxes. But, here a most extraordinary fact pre- 
fiients itself. To form the new borough of Wilton, 
I^EVENTEEN parishcs, or parts of parishes, are added ; 

t ' * THet^ nuinbexs ar^ from Uie C^Qussion«»' B«port,. No» 4 and 5| p. 70, 
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and amongst them is the parish of Stratfoird- 
under-the*Castle, which happens to include 
Old Sarum. Now, as the Bill presenres all 
existing rights^ I apprehend that Old Sarum is 
just as much preserved as Wilton ; and that,— • 
however you phrase it, — ^whether you profess to 
give the electors of Old Sarum votes in the new 
borough of Wilton^ or the electors of Wilton votes 
in the new borough of Old Sarum — ^the^ct remains 
the same, and proves my proposition, that Old Sarum 
itself is, by the Ministerial plan of additions^ not 
only capable of being — ^but actually raised into a 
sufficient constituency. 

We next come to an instance in which the 
principle of addition takes a new character, but one 
still more auspicious. The borough of Wareham, 
which was originally in schedule A, exhibits the 
following results : — 

Population. Houses. 10/. Houses. Taxes. 

Original borough . . 1676 364t 143 5££ 

Proposed borough . . 2536 650, l68 . 581 

by which you will see, — 1st, that Wareham is 
preserved with little more than half the elec- 
toral houses that most other boroughs are to 
have ; and 2nd, that the whole borough of Ware- 
ham, old and new^ concocted, manipulated, and 
managed, is altogether about oiie third of the 
ADDITIONS made to Wilton. Will any one explain 
why Wareham has had so small an increase, and 
Wilton one so great as entirely to overwhelm the 

H 
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oi'iginal borough? — ^how it happens that West- 
bury, Wareham, and Midhurst should, be th^ 
strongest examples of such extraordinary efforts to 
preserve^ ivhile so many other places are instances 
ef as great a desire to disfranchise ? 

I declare to you, in the most entire sincerity, 
that I cannot, after the closest examination, com- 
prehend even on what pretence all this has been 
managed, and the debates in the Commons afford 
no clue ; for the important paper which supplies 
this informaticm was not presented to them till 
the Bill was passed — ^but this much may be, I 
think, deduced from the fckcta themselyes, when 
V^esthurjfj Wilton^ Wareham^ Midhurst,^ aye, and Old 
Saturn itself, find reinge in schedule B, there can 
.be no reason, no rule, no essential and vital prin* 
ciple of the Bill, why all schedule A may not be, 
by a similar process, rendered worthy of the like 
preservation. 

Having thus afforded you some examples of the 
clear and intelligible principle on which some 
places liave been rescued from schedule A, let me 
call your attention to the impartiality and good 
faith with which others have been kidnapped into it 
— ^buried a/we, as it were, in that grave 1 I will 
instance the celebrated case of Appleby*^not so 
celebrated, however, as it deserves to be, and as 
it shall he^-si quid mea camma posstmt. It is^ 1 adr 
mit, the strongest case of sharp sighted partiality, 
oir of blind injustice— ^but it id not the only one. ' 
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^ I'^rdpn the detail into which I must enter octi 
this point ; but, be assured that, without examin.- 
ing th^se details, iko one can say he imdeirstandsr 
the Bill,: 'tis like the Treasury— ^you must grope 
throngh low, dark, and crooked passages^ before you 
can get up stairs to see what the Mmsters are about ! 
; In the Population Returns of 1821, on which th0 
prst Bill was founded^ the returns in some cases 
referred to the toxxms onJy; and in others, hoth 
towns and the parishes in which they stood were 
injcluded : so that it happened, in many instances, 
that a larger town, returned without its parish, 
was disfranchised ; while a smaller town, which 
had happened to be returned with its parish, was 
preserved. This error (I believe unintentional on 
the part of Ministers) was exposed in the debates 
on the first Bill, ani was professed to be corrected 
in the second Bill, by adding the parishes in all 
cases. Appleby, however, chanced to stand in 
two parishes ; but only one (Appleby St. Law- 
rence) was added to. it, and it thus continued in 
Schedule A. This was a manifest injustice ; for, 
in fairness, both the parishes should have been 
included. The question was much debated ; the 
Ministers denied the fact that any part of the 
borough of Appleby extended to the second parish 
(Appleby St. Michael, otherwise B<mgate); The 
people of Appleby petitioned to be allowed tfy 
prove at the Bar, that the Ministers were wro^g 
in point of fact ; but it was overrujed, and the 

H 2 
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House decided, by a large majority, that the 
borough stood only in one parish. 

Now» mark : when the Commissioner (no favourer 
of Appleby, as we shall see) was sent down to 
examine the borough, he found it impossible to 
persist in denying the fact which the Ministers 
had denied ; and you will see that even he makes 
the borough extend into the parish of St. Michael. 
Here, then, we have an authentic and official 
admiission that the decision of the Ministers and 
of the House was erroneous, and that Appleby 
ought to have been in Schedule B of the first 
and second Bills. 

Then came the third Bill, in which the Minis- 
ters abandoned the scheme of parishes, having sent 
down Commissioners to ascertain, first, the extent 
of the boroughy when it exceeded that of the town; 
and then the extent of the towriy when it exceeded 
that of the borough. 

There is, I believe, no one instance in which the 
various Commissioners did not accept from the 
local authorities the boundary of their borough, 
except Appleby ; — rumour, — notoriety, — ^the tradi- 
tion of perambulations, — ^magisterial jurisdiction, 
were all admitted, in other places, as proof of the 
boundary ; and because the * scandalous' borough 
of Midhurstf for instance, was said to be co-exten- 
sive with the parish (though the bailiff* of the 
borough avowed that his jurisdiction did not ex- 
tend to the parish), yet the Commissioner, acting 
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on the uncorroborated statement, returned the 
borough of Midhurst as co-extensive with the parish^ 
although the burgage tenements, which constitute 
the real borough of Midhurst, are only three stones 
in a park wall;-Twith this addition, Midhurst 
was, in the third Bill, removed to Schedule B. 

In order that you may be able to follow more 
easily and clearly the comparison between Appleby 
and Midhurst— which is really a most important 
point, as relates to the character of the schedules 
— I must refer you to the annexed sketch of the 
two' places ; and, with it in your eye, request you 
to consider the following facts. 

Appleby is, like Midhurst, a burgage-tenure 
borough ; but the burgages are not, as in Mid- 
hurst, confined to one spot, but are numerous, 
and scattered about the town, both in the pa- 
rishes of St. Lawrence and St. Michael ; but it 
has also (which Midhurst has not) a corporation, 
with magisterial jurisdiction; and that jurisdic- 
tion extends to the borough, which is a district 
of some size, round the town : its boundary is 
ascertained by perambulations, ancient and modern, 
recorded in the archives of the corporation— docu- 
ments above all suspicion. 

But it seemed predetermined that Appleby 
should not have a Member ! The Commissioner 
refiised to take notice of these perambula- 
tions; he did not even notice them in his report; 
but he drew four arbitrary straight lines, which,. 
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hef said, included all the biu^gage tenemento, 
and that he called the borough. Now, I beg 
you to observe, that this is» as far as I can 
recollect, the only instance in which any Com- 
missioner assigned a fanciful boundary where a 
real one was offered, or even alleged ; and the only 
instance in which, when there wa6 nd alleged 
boundary, the Commissioner made one, by dfaw^- 
ing straight linesj and forming a rectiKneat figure. 
Nor will you, I believe, find, in all the Commis- 
sioners' maps, an instance in which any houses 

• 

are omitted which are do connected with A town 
as Bongate is with the rest of Appleby, You will 
even find by a very curious coincidence of names 
and localities-^but with an equally curious differs 
ence of result — that a suburb of Ripon called 
^ Bongate is added to that town, (Par. Pap., iv. and 
v., p. 94,) while the suburb of the same name and 
similar position is denied to Appleby. 
- You will further observe the extraordinary way 
in which the fectitious boundary is made ta cross 
the river Eden four times ; and, finally, you will 
be surprised to see that the very garden and walls 
of the castle itself— the centre^^lhe vary nucleus of 
the borough, are divided by this imaginary boun- 
dary. If there had been no evidence whatsoever 
of any perambulation, — if it had not been noto- 
rious that the magistrate's jurisdiction extended to 
the boundary clainied by them, yet ereary one must 
see, by a mere inspection of the map^ that the Com- 



missioner's boundary, thus crossing the river four 
timeS) and thus passing through the very precincts 
of the castle j could not be a true one. Yet< Ap<- 
pleby— before disfranchised because it did not 
extend into two parishes, into which it is now ad- 
mitted to extend — is again disfranchised, because 
this Commissioner chooses to take no notice of the 
jurisdiction of the magistrates, or the records of 
the corporation, and to draw a quadilateral figure, 
which no otl^er commissioners have done. Now, 
turn your eye to the map of Midhurst; and al- 
though there were in that case no magistrates, 
no jurisdiction, no perambulation, no records, and 
although a few hundred yards would include all 
the burgs^e&, — see,^ I pray yoii^ what a goodly 
boundary the Midhurst Commissioner has been 
pleased to assign to that fortunate place. 

I have dwelt at sonie length on these cases, to 
showyou that no great reverence is to be paid .to the 
authority of SchiBdule A ; and that^ if you are to 
preserve it, you must examine every case, and de- 
cide on better and less suspicious evidence than 
that laid before the House of Commons. I, there-* 
fore, with the more earnestness, press on your 
consideration the advantage of getting rid of this 
schedule altogether. 

- But if you should find this plan (reasonable as 
it s^ems to me) impracticable, and that you find 
that you must submit to some disfranchisement for 
disfranchisements sake^ I would take the .liberty of 
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suggesting that the next least injustice which 
could be done, would be wholly to disfranchise the 
TEN boroughs which stand lowest in Mr. Drum- 
mond's scale, and which he considered as in 
themselves too small to enter into his calculations. 
I am aware some of these have populous neigh* 
bourhoods, and it grieves me to appear, for a . 
moment, to countenance the condemning them 
without trial ; but, if disfranchisement there must 
be, they seem to be the decimated portion, and 
they must be sacrificed to general safety — and, 
be it recollected, that sacrificed they will be, even 
though the others be not saved. Suppose we, 
then, these ten boroughs disfranchised, there will 
be 20 disposable Members, and you need draw 
then on the general stock for only 65, according 
to our proposition, or for 88, even according to 
the whole demands of the first Bill. 

If you want but 65, you will arrive (omitting 
Higham Ferrars, and including Weymouth) at 
Christchurch, No. 74 of Mr. Drummond's list, and 
then the remaining twelve higher places of Sche- 
dule B may be restored to the double representa- 
tion. 

And you will see that, by thus preserving two 
Members to a few more of this class, you will not 
be deviating from the practical operation of the 
Bill. 

For instance, Honiton, which is to retain its two 
Members, will have only, 
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Uyibe . 
Morpeth . 
"Shaftesbury 
*€lttheroe 
WaHingferd 



10/. Homes. 


Taxes. 


.400 


90^ 


&S7 


133& 


446 


.1130 


382' 


1371 


869 


837 


412 


• 1794 



FopidAtioii. Houkei. lQ//Hoaie8.v Tmn, 

Honiton . 3509 738 318 ' J 1^9. 

While the following places, which are doomed to 
lose one Member, will have. 

Population. Houses. 

ChristefaMrch 6087 1854, 

6903 1478 

6678 1 125 

8^18 1641 

9890 1855 

7159 1409 

All superior to HonitoB. 

I could extend thifi oomparieou furtb^, but xay 
jobject being only to show that you will ^.ffect qp 
prindpU by recoustructing 8cbe<iiules A aud^ B, I 
shall conclude this part of the subject by quoting 
a striking statement made by the Duke of Wel- 
lington on the second reading, n^nely, a compar 
jison of the population and number of electoral 
Jiouses often boroughs with am Member^ and of 
•ten borou^s with jtM* 



: OnbMsmbbe. 


. 


Two MSMBSSA. 


• 


Pop. 


^10. h. 


Pop. 


£10. h. 


Eye . . : *. 7015 


330 


Thetford . . 3462 


203 


Woodstock . 7055 


370 


Maldon . . 4895 


260 


'Christchurch . 6087 


400 


Marlborough 4186 


499 


Malmesbury • 6136 


351 


Richmond . 4722 


aai 


Hydie.. . . £903 


5S7 


Sudbury , • 5500 


301 


JDart;numth . 46 1£ 


422 


Leominflter . .4300 


307 


Shaftesbury • 8818 


382 


Bodmin • . 5358 


3\l 


Clitheroe . . .9896 


359 


Totness . . 4108 


319 


Morpeth . . 6678 


446 . 


Honiton . . 5509 


318 


Wallingford . ' 7159 


412 
4009 


... 
Chippenham . 5270 


319 


79,459 


' 47,810 
I 


294^ 

« 
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Thus, by this impartial and rational Bill — ^ren*^ 
dered necessary by the anomalies and inequalities 
of the present system, and moulded by for eighte^ 
months in the plastic hands of the Ministers — we 
hare this fair, just, and satisfactory' result:^ 
that TEN places, baring 70,409 inhabitants, 
and 4009 eledorsy are to .return ten Members, 
while TEN other places, with only 47,350 inhabit- 
ants,' and 2984 electors, are to r6tum twenty 
Members. Nay,— not to rest on seledted cases,— I 
will take the whole thirty boroughs of schedule 
B, and compare them with thirty other boroughs; 
which preiServe their two Members, and which 
hav6 also undergone such alterations of boundary 
a^ to the Ministers seemed just ; and what is the 
result ? The population of Thirty boroughs in 
schedule B, returning 30 Members, is 170,000^ 
the population of Thirty other boroughs, returning 
60 Members, is only 152,000: so that a populai^ 
tion, smaller by near twenty thousand^ will return 
double the number of Members. And, yet, you 
will be warned, I have no doubt, not to lay a 
sacrilegious hand, nor to turn even a suspicious 
eye, on the sacred schedules that produce a system 
^f such beautiful proportions, such exact syra<- 
metry, and such wonderfiil and harmonious con- 
sistency. ' 

Let me riot be understood to object to mere irre- 
gularities and anomalies in a system of represen- 
tation ; on the contrary, I consider them whole- 
'some in guch a Constitution as ours, but they be- 
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edme lidiciilous and offenisive when: pradiiieed by 
BJDL arrsmgement which professes to he grounded 
on principles of uniformity and proportion. . 
• I think, after this series of £su:ts» no one will 
^e bdd enough to say that the schedules are so 
perfect, either in principle or details, as not to 
require large alterations.; and I thinkr also^ I have 
shown you that every amendment which I have 
ventured to suggest has a precedent in some of 
the various changes successively made by the 
Ministers themselves ; and I trust that you will^ 
therefore, be enabled-r-at worst-r-to limit total dis- 
franchisement to the first ten, and partial disfran- 
chisement to the next sixty-five or seventy on the 
list, • 

But if you should desire to exceed my proposal 
in any point, or even to go to the whole extent 
of the .first Bill, — ^metropolitans and all (which 
God forbid!) — ^that would carry you to No. 98 on 
'Mr. Drummond's list^ but it would be a consola- 
tion that you would not even then have to touch 
/)ne borough which has not been, in the course 
of these proceedings, threatened with total or par- 
tial dismemberment — except only the single bo- 
rough of Tavistock ; which, although standing 
No. 95, and therefore far within the operation of 
the original proposition, has had the good luck to 
escape the various lists and schedules, which 
caught ten or a dozen, which are now admitted, to 
be superior to it. But let us hope that, after so 
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iniidh good foitade^ Tavistock is not doomed to be 
batight> and. that you vill be able to stop £Eur short 
of N0..O6. 

' Anoth« great. advantage woald arise from this 

^an : you would get rid of all disputed cases^-^ 

the Midhursts and Appld^, the Westburys^ the 

•Dartmouths, the Helstons, the Wallingfords, and 

ISO many others; and you would be spared all 

that irksome task of inquiring into particular in^ 

stances of injustice and impartiality, which occu^ 

^oed the.House of Commons^ so long, and to the Bill ^ 

40 discreditably ; and which, considering that your 

-Lordships^ House ia a judicial tribunal, — ^which 

(has always been scrupulously carefol to exandhe 

before it adjudges ipdividual rights^ — ^must be ^till 

.^oaore tedious and disagreeable to you. 

: OfcQurseif youf should be forced to go further 

in enfranchising than I liave- calculated, so you 

imustalso go further in disfrandhisement; but I 

trust that nothing can oblige you to go further in 

(total disfranchisement that Moe^i^ borougte, and, in 

partial disfiranchisement, than .fiffcy or sixty more. 

1 venture to assure you, that there is not one 

which you can preserve, that will not be as worthy 

qf that favour as Watiufyf Warehanh and MtdEtersf , 

which, if total disfranchisement is to dSceed 

elirei»(y, should certainly be tncluded in the fatal 

I ' • • ' ' ' r 
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THE £10. FRANCHISE. 

The^ lowneas^ vagueness^ and uniyei^ality of 
the 10/^ firauchise are all; very objectionabl6^its 
unequal and partial operation still mor6«o: nor 
3l)Quld we OYerlook the litigation that, under the 
present proirisions, it is certain to create; I 
heartily wish you could raise it to £20., or eyen to 
£15. ; but if that be not practicable, ii^ the enfrdn^ 
tbisemcfil exid. disfranchisement can be reduced to 
the scale just proposed, we must be content 
to allow the Ministers their £10. system, eveii 
as it stood in: the first Bill; and the more so; 
if they, would consent to introduce a cLdar and 
tangible test . of yalue, such as rent^ rate, or 
house tax. The latter would be the simplest and 
fairest of all^ and most . agreeable to the pppidar 
doctrine, that contribution to the expenses of the 
State is the true basis of electoral franchise. But 
the house^duty would not include the value of 
land held with the house, and the tax might also 
be repealed ; and, therefore, p^haps on .the wholes 
the rai6 bad better be the test. 
' It seeinis to me that the present ministerial plan 
is a double frauds and wotaAd be, in every way, dis^ 
^reditaUe to the Legislature. If a house realfyhe 
of 10/. value, why should it not pay to rates and 
taxes what the law requires from a 10/. house? 
And if a person chooses to evade the onerous con-> 
sequences of having a 10/. house, why should the 
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law encourage and reward such firaudulent eva- 
sions by a high political privilege X But I suspect 
that, in practicef it will soon be found that the real 
dupes of the fraud will be those who now think 
that they are specially interested in the proposed 
clause — I mean the poorer claisses; for that, in 
in fact, the present provisions will eventualfy^ 
though circuitously, oblige all electors to be rated 
or assessed at 10/* : Thus an occupier is rated for 
his house at 8/* ; he th^i registers, and swears the 
house is of 10/. value : by that oath, the assessors 
of the King's taxes, and the other rate*payers of 
the parish, will inevitably bind him, and will, in 
the next rate or two, charge him with the full 
amount. Thus I think it certain that, m the 
long ruUf the 10/. value must become an assessed 
or rated value, and many of our objections to it 
will of course be obviated. ^ Then, why,' we may 
be asked, ' press now for an assessjed value?"—* 
First, because it will prevent doubt and save liti- 
gation, and it is better, in every view, to setde the 
point clearly by the Act ; but, secondly, because 
the Assessment will save the whole of the expeur 
sive system of borough Registrationf which I believe 
to be, as it at present stands in the Bill, a piece 
of machinery that cannot work ; and, at best, will 
work awkwardly and expensively^ The Assess* 
ment would be the Registration — one trouble — one 
expense— equal notoriety — greater security against 
fraud or mistake. 
I say nothing at all as to the benefit that would 
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be likely to arise to .the Revenue from this amende 
inenty because it is really no part of our object ; 
though I cannot but repeat how unse^nly it is 
that the law should sanction such a notorious 
irabd and absurdity, as that a house should 
change its value, according as it happens to be a 
collector or a. candidate that knocks at the door. ) 

All this is so obvious, that the Ministers, would, no 
doubt, have adopted assessment, either to t&x or rate, 
as the justest and easiest test of value, but that the 
population of the great manufacturing towns, who 
inhabit houses for which they may pay 10/. rent, but 
who are rated mnch below that sum, intimidated 
them; but, if I am correct, as I believe I am, in think4 
ing that ultimately the rate must follow the affidavit 
bf value, it is clear that the manufacturing popu^ 
lation is under a complete delusion, and that the 
Ministers are willing to keep np that delusion; 
in order to maintain their popularity, and to get 
the Bill through ; for, without the intimidation con«- 
nected with that species of popularity, they know 
that they never could have induced so many mo-^ 
derate, well-meaning men to give even a modified 
assent to the Bill. 

As your object— and therefore mine, as advising 
with you-^is to make the Bill as little noxious as 
possible, I most strenuously iadvise that this propo- 
sition be fairly stated — ^I think it requires only to 
be fairly stated to be adopted^* and I should think 
that .the Ministers will consid^ the concurrence 
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of the House of Loids in the general primipte df 
the £10 fianchise, cheaply bought^ by the con- 
cession, on their part, of the assesimmt or rate. 
Theie are other reasons, which would reconcile 
persons in your position to the £lO franchise thui 
moi^edy but I think enough has been said to jus* 
tify the advice thus submitted to you. 

It is very remarkable how this franchise: — 
which, at the first announcement, alarmed all 
moderate men by its democratic tendency, — ^has^ 
in the progress of the Bill, become, in ey^y 
possible way, still more democratic, till it would 
now amount, in the great towns, to almost imiTersal 
fiuffirage. For instance : — there is no sign of 
respeciabUify among the lower orders so certain, 
for many obvious reasons, as the permanem^ of 
their residence. Now that great mark of re* 
spectabHity, which ought to be in every way 
encouraged, is, by the Bill, set at nought ; and the 
vagrant, who wanders through twelve or twenty* 
four lodgings in twelve months, is, by the Bill^ 
falsely invested with the character of ^a house^ 
hddcTy and called to the exercise of pplitical 
power. 

Again — ^the next surest sign of respectability in 
those classes, is the payment of their rent quar^^ 
terly or half-yearly, — ^it proves them to be people 
of foresight, character, and credit ; on the other 
hand, those who have neither character nor credit^ 
are forced to pay their rent weekly or daily ; ajad 
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(Jhese wieekly, or even daily, lodgers may, under 
the proposed clause, and the fatlse denominBtion 
of * housekolderSf' obtain the elective franchise. 

You will ask, are Ministers mad to have made 
such extravagant changes from their original suffi- 
ciently extravagant plan ? I will not attempt to 
answer that question ; but I will say that those 
are mad who, desiring to maintain the present 
Constitution, shall sanction them. 



BOROUGH FREEHOLDERS. 

The last point which it is necessary to* call to 
your attention, is the right of voting for counties, 
which, by the present Bill, may accrue to freehold- 
ers, copyholders, and to 50/. renters (provided it does 
not arise out of a 10/. hous6), from property situated 
within a borough. Under our present system, this, 
as to freeholders, is a very wholesome practice, 
and is, indeed, one of those minute circumstances 
which have the effect (though not obvious at first 
sight) of adjusting and correcting apparent ano- 
nmlies. Birmingham, Manchester, Leeds, and 
such other towns, are not even now wholfy unre- 
presented ; their freeholders give them a great 
and predominant interest in their respective coun- 
ties, — so much BO, indeed, that we have seen the 
bankers and manufacturers of such towns become 
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Members for the counties. In the small boroughs, 

too, the respectable inhabitants who happened not 

• • • . 

to be possessed of the local franchise, had still the 
power of voting for the county Members ; and, 
in fact, every one who knows the practical work^ 
ing of the present system, must be aware that 
these town-freeholders exercise a very ii^fluen- 
tiaJ power in the counties. But for that Very 
reason (as well as for many others) that power 
ought now to cease. Direct local representation 
is, by this Bill, so widely given, and local fran- 
chise is so largely conferred, that there can be no 
hardship in making every man vote in the locality 
where his right accrues. If a man has a freehold 
house in Birmingham, let him vote in Birming- 
ham, where his property, his interests, and hi» 
connexions lie, and not for the county of Stafford^ 
with the rural interests of which he can have no 
community of feeling; but let the freeholder of 
an unrepresented town continue to vote as hereto- 
fore. 

I look upon this to be of great importance : even. 
7WW the influence of freeholders in the towns is, 
as I have said, very great ; it is daily increasing'; 
there is a fashion — •! had almost said a passion—* 
for possessing houses on freehold tenure. I myself 
know of one great town in which this has been 
lately carried to an extraordinary extent; but it 
will grow still higher under this Bill. Political 
power always generates the desire for more: 
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wh6ri you have tayght the inhabitant of the, town 
to taste, the swqets, whether of $elf-importanc^ 
or self-interest in voting for his borough Memr 
hers, he will naturally wish to double theip, by 
voting for the county Members also; and this 
he will easily accomplish, by separating his 
10/. house from his stable or garden, and» at 
a small expense^ converting the latter in^o a 
freehold : thus a class of electors may be gene- 
rated in the boroughs who will possess four votes, 
and be of double importance — more, indeed, than 
double — ^for as the polling places (they may be as 
many as fifteen) will be the larger towns, the town- 
freeholder will be, as it were, already at the hust- 
ings» without trouble or expense: add to this the 
power of concentration and organization which a 
town affords, and you will easily see that the town- 
freeholdei^ will have an influence far beyond the 
proportion of their numbers. Does any man doubt, 
that if the town-freeholders are not restricted to 
their own localities, that the boroughs will dictate 
th^ choice of Members to the counties of West 
York, — of South Iiancashire, — of North Durham, 
--of South Stafford,— of North Warwick, &c. : and 
that, i;i many other places, they will have, though 
2K)t so complete, yet a predominant influence ? 

There is another consideration not unimportant. 
The freeholder in towns are at present, generally 
speaking, the most respectable inhabitants : is it 
wise to remove them from the proper sphere of 

K 2 
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their weight and influence, to another, where they 
have no concern, and must be injurious? Such 
an arrangement will have a doubly bad effect : you 
will create a class of voters injurious to the county 
representation, and you will take away a class of 
voters which would be usefully influential on the 
borough representation. 

This addition of the freeholders to the other bo-^ 
rough electors will also have^ another excellent 
effect ; it will, without curtailing its extent, destroy 
the uniformity oi the £10 franchise. The borough 
constituency will then consist of three important 
elements : — ihe freeholders^ who represent real pro- 
perty; the householders, who represent personal 
wealth and numbers ; and (where they exist) the 
resident freemen^ who represent individual skill 
and industry — the higher — the middle — and the 
working classes ! Will any man deny that a com<- 
bination of these three classes are better suited to 
our Constitution, as well as more consistent with 
common sense, than any uniform right whatever. 

I am not tiow prepared to say what effect the 
enormous changes contemplated by the Boundary 
Bill may have on this point. It is an additional 
mischief of the Ministerial project, that we cannot 
have it before us at once^ in its entirety : we are, in 
:fect, to a great degree, legislating in the d^k ; and 
it is no consolation to us to know that the au&ors 
of the mieasures are as much in the dark as we. 
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REGISTRATION. 

Though it is not our present bbject to enter into, 
details, it is necessary to say a word or two on the 
subject of registration. I hope that, as to boroughs; 
what has been already said as to taking either 
rates or taxes as the test of value, will render 
registration quite unnecessary. There the aseess* 
ment itself Will be the best registration. As to 
counties (though I should be, on principle, frigidly 
to some well-considered plan of registratioa), it is 
to be hoped that the proposed cumbrous, trouble^ 
s6me, and very expensive machinery, will be re-i 
moved altogether, or very much amended. These 
annual circuits of the registering barristers, and 
the constant excitement which they will create^ 
and extensive litigation which they may produce, 
will keep the counties in perpetual hot water — ^in 
an everlasting canvass. I should think it would be 
better to postpone the whole subject of registration 
to a separate Bill. It is, assuredly, not so much 
connected with^he principle of the present Bill as 
the boimdary^ question, and yet that is so postponed 
— ^Why, then, not the registration ? 

But if it should be thought right to arrange it 
in this Bill, then would it not be better, instead 
of these itinerant courts, to allow persons to rer 
gister themselves at the several Quarter-Session99 
stating their qualifications in a book to be kept 
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for that purpose, and allowing any one, who may 
question the right of any claimant, to appeal to 
the ensuing sessions. 

To this I know there are objections: ^ Magis- 
trates will be partial'—* there will be feuds'— » 
* there is not time,' &c. &c. ; but similar objections, 
and many others still stronger, occur against the 
ministerial plan. ; Nor can I think that the bench 
of magistrates, assembled in face of the county, 
would or could act with partiality, not g^plit into 
priTate feuds, — the publicity, if nothing, elscj would 
prevent it. And this publicity would also have ano-^ 
ther important effect — it would detect false claims, 
and' deter fraudulent claimants, to a degree not to 
be expected from any inquiries of the itinerant 
barrister^ This system of registering at Quarter^ 
Sessions has answered in Ireland, wh^Ki it works 
without expense or trouble. It is true they have 
there ;a salaried chairman, who superintends the 
proceeding ; but I do not believe that, after the first 
general registration under tbe Bill, the. trouble 
would be found very mconyenient to the gentle- 
men who act either as chairmen or sitting magis^ 
tmtes in the several English sessions ; and means 
might easily be found to divide and alleviate the 
trouble of the first registration. Indeed, the trou- 
ble of the registration itself would be nothing ; the 
Teal difficulty would be the trial of appeals ; but 
.when all parties know that the claims are to be 
^decided in open court, in. the face of the county. 
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it may be hoped that fraudulent preteuBimis will 
not be very numerous, and of course there will not 
be many appeals ; for it will be still more odious 
to oppose an honest claim than to set up a doubt- 
ful onci 



I have now, my dear Lord, obeyed*— to the best 
of my judgment, but with great haste, and, I fear, 
consequent imperfection — ^your commands. With- 
out changing, or seeing the slightest reason to 
change, the opinions which I have, all along, held 
on this subject, and being more and more alarmed 
at the result to which the princ^les^ now let loose, 
must ultimately carry us, I yet have framed my 
observations, on the supposition — ^which you and 
others seem to entertain-^that the Bill can be so 
essentially improved as to ensure comparative 
safety,— or!, at lea^t, a pause*— a check in the 
giddy whirl of revolution. 

Would to God that those who have formed^ that 
comfortable opinion should be right! Would 
to God that your Lordships, who have it in 
your power to make such improvements, may be 
FIRM' and UNANIMOUS in your resolution to carry 
them. Ydu must not moot small points, nor differ 
on curious trifles, nor make nice distinctions : the 
strength of this giaiit does not lie in his hair-*r*waste 
not your tiine in clipping it. You will, we trust, be 
ALL disposed to unite <» the five following, cardx* 
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hal propositions, on which it would b^ i^y hum- 
ble advice that your whole proceedings, should 
hinges 

• • • ... 

I. — Begin with enfranckUementy and enfranchise 
no more than the first Bill did — nor less ! — ex- 
cept in those special cases, like the Metropo- 
litans, in which the public safety is con- 
cerned— K>r thdse other?^ like the Durham and 
Staffordshire boroughs, which bear the ap- 
pearance of being, if not private, at least 
local j(?^. 
II. — Carry dhfranckisement no further than is re- 
quired for , enfranchisement ; and in disfran- 
chising disturb as little as possible existing 
rights; if you want forty Members, rather 
take one each from for^ boroughs, than 
wholly annihilate twenty.. 
III. — ^Adhere to the first. Bill in rejecting the 
third Member for the seven njiiddle-sized 
counties ; this is not only right on its own 
account^ but it prevents the disfranchisement 
of seven boroughs. 
IV.T-As to the £10 firanchise, adopt the provi- 
sions of the second Bill (clause 21), which 
was the Ministers^ own deliberate and well-advised 
: arrcmgement and preposition; — providing, how^ 
ever, that the assessment or ratey whatever 
may be adopted, shall act as a registration. 
*V.«*^£Qact that all persons . shall vote for reprer 
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sentatives in that place where the property, 
in right of which they vote, is situated. 

If you can carry these five points, all of which 
(except the second*) have been, in jmndplcy 
adopted in the first or second Bills, and which, 
therefore, Ministers cannot say are in principle 
incompatible with their original project of reform — 
If, I say, you will — for if you will, you can — 
accomplish these five objects, you will have, in 
my humble judgment, the satisfaction of having 
done the best that, in this — the agony of our 
Constitution— can be done to save it from imme- 
diate destruction, and to afford it a chance of 
ultimate recovery. 

Believe me to be, 

My dear Lord, 

Very faithfully yours, 



* And even the principle of limiting disfranchisement to the wants for 
enfranchisement, has been recognized by the Ministers ; for the present 
schedules A and B have spared, for that reason, 24 borough Members, 
whom the first Bill had suppressed. 
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To all who enqiiire upon what grounds we venture to 
oppose the Reform Bill, we answer that we do so 
upon several grounds. We object to its naiure and 
character — ^to the persons by whom, and the manner in 
which it has been got up ; and to its injuriou& tendency 
and consequences. We are further of opinion, that mo^ 
derate and temperate Reform will do the people's work 
much better. 

These are the points whioh^ in the following manual^ 
we will endeavour, as well as we are able, to establish. 
We profess not to give all the reasons which might be 
brought to bear on the sulgect, nor perhaps may we 
have been fortunate enough to select the best* What 
is produced will however^ we trust, be sufficient for 
every useful purpose. 

To the question, then. Why do you opposr the 
Reform Bill now pending in Parliament? we 
answOT as follows. 

1. Because this new Bill is, in substaixce, the old re- 
jected Bill over again — its spirit the same — its princi- 
ples the same^^its weak, absurd, impracticable opera- 
tion the same — and, in its results, leading to the same 
irtdnous consequences. It is no other than yesterday's 
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gingerbread baked over again^ with a little fresh gildings 
to make it more producible. It was a ranting radical 
measure at firsts and so it continues. It was derangedly 
taken up, and is derangedly pursued — a monster of legis- 
lation, without (0rm or ar^, ond^so wretchedly licked 
into diplomatic shape, and so disgracefully, from time to« 
time, mutilated after this. licking, as now only to be 
known by its democratic features and revolutionary 
stains, which bid defiance to erasure by any collusions 
of hypocrisy, or any stratagems of guile. 

2. Because, in ev6n , the few . and inconsiderable 
changes it has undergone^ the Bill is more indebted to 
the suggestions thrown out pending the late discussions 
upon it in the House of Lords> than Uy, any increased 
political knowledge, any returning sense, of virtue or 
shame in. its more immediate advocates — ^suggestiqns 
which they have been compielled to adopt in the very 
face of their declaration that not an iota of it sjKmld be 
altered — in the very teeitb of their childish boast that, 
as wcL administration, tbey would stand or fall by. t)ie 
Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill. Surely 
we can need no stronger proof of the total inanity of 
such a measure, and of the total incapacity of such mi- 
nisters, to say nothing of the pitiable folly and meanness 
of such a conduct. 

8* Because the Bill cainnot; be s^, . in this i^s^ Ppr- 
rected edition, to emanate from a deliberative reiaso^, 
a^ all bills embracing such importai^t objects should* 
It is not the offspring of warily pondering upon , the 
public good ; upon what the signs of tj^e times demand ; 
upon what the people are. abje to. bear ; up(m what a 
state of society so awful as the present (and rendered 
still more so. by .the visitations of Providence) may re- 
quire ; but is the act and deed of a cabinet of madmen. 
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who seeing the flames bursting out kround them, throw 
oil upon the conflagration. Their Bill, in its very nature 
and ch^act^, sets at defiance all sound priuciples of 
legislation ; all the wisdom of our forefathers in render^ 
ing the British Constitution at the Revolution of 1688 
what, until very lately, it was ; and " at one fell swoop" 
" ssicriflces.efvery established institution of the country 
foDr:tl^inere chance of a more equitable representation 
of the people ; a thing which, if it could be effected, the 
people would not give one penny for, as they very well 
. know they should not get one penny by it. 

4. . Because all the pretences for introducing such a 
Bill amongst us as the present are totally irrelevant and 
fs^lse. It is not called for by any peculiar affection in 
his most gracious Majesty towards it ; by any material 
corruption in the House of Commons as it hath hitherto 
been constituted ; nor by any particular detriment to 
society resulting from that corruption. It is not called 
for by the voice of the people, when that voice is pro- 
perly and fairly appealed to ; nor by their growing im- 
provement and intellecti It is not called for by either 
the,ag]^cultural, or commercial, or colonial interests, 
nor by the mere circumstance of an increased popula- 
tion, throughout the empire, nor by any changes in the 
habits of the community resulting therefrom. 

. 5. Because^i in the first place, the speech of his most 
gracious Majesty (the precursor of the Old Bill), though 
it favoured sound, and rational, and necessary Reform, 
and to which not one of his faithful subjects would, ob- 
ject, gave yet no shadow of countenance to a measure 
of this democrq.tical complexion. Indeed had its more, 
frightful lineainents come fairly before him ; had he been 
made acquainted with the real state of the public mind; 
had he known what description of his loving subjects it 



was that were so load in their clamours for Earl Grey's 
Reform Bill — men for the most part averse to a mo- 
narchical form of government, and many of them to any 
form of government whatever — and that they thus ad- 
vocated the measure, not out of any love to it or its ori- 
ginators, but merely because it seemed to open a door 
to the extirpation, at once, of Church and State — ^he 
would no more have lent his countenance to such a Bill 
than he would have set his hand to the extinction (^his 
royalty and the abdication of his throne. 

6. Because his most gracious Majesty's Speech, (the 
precursor and preparation of the public mind for the 
present Bill,) is altogether an indecisive document as to 
the extent to which Reform ought to be carried. It is 
a document of distrust, of very becoming distrust, and 
may with as much reason be considered as encouraging 
Moderate Reform, the wish of the sober part of the 
community, as Revolutionary Reform, the aim of the 
unruly spirits of the realm. Nor dared ministers, much 
as they certainly desired it, tempt the royal mind fur- 
ther than to such a sort of declaration upon the object 
nearest to their hearts — for had his Majesty felt dis- 
posed to have made more explicit declarations, his ca- 
binet counsellors would have been the last men in the 
world to have dissuaded him from it. Embued, how- 
ever, with the feelings of a constitutional British mo- 
narch, he has committed himself^ in so difficult and 
delicate a situation, no further, perhaps, than such con- 
stitutional feelings warrant. 

7. Because it is unlikely that a Bill of this nature 
can ever be carried without a deep infringement upon 
the dignity of the Upper House, by the creation of new 
Peers to the extent required. But the dignity of the 
peerage will not be debased with impunity. There is a 



feeling, a high feeling of aristocracy, that will rise up 
against it ; a high and proper feeling. For if honour 
appertain to virtue ; if it be the aim, if it be the reward 
of virtue, what heavier insult caii be offered to such a 
feeling than to make that honour the remuneration of a 
mere time-serving spirit? of a spirit raised up to serve 
but one solitary turn, and that turn the extinguishment, 
probably, of the very power by which it is effected; 

8. Because even such a disgraceful and unprece- 
dented step might not, after all, be attended with the 
beneficial effects expected, as ministers would perhaps 
thereby detach nearly as many from their support in 
one way as they would add to it in another. And if 
such means of overcoming opposition to the Bill have 
been suggested to his Majesty (which is more than 
likely), and has not been complied with, or complied 
with only in part, it pretty strongly proves that Earl 
Grey's Reform notions are not such as to be patronized 
at any price. And it further proves that, notwithstand- 
ing aB the seducements practised upon him, the King's 
heart is still in the right place ; even with the hearts of 
his revered father ; of his revered brother, onv late most 
gracious Sovereign ; and of his ho less esteemed relative, 
the late Duke of York ; true Englishmen all, and who, 
to the last moment of their lives, would have spurned 
such a Bill of democracy, had any minister, in their 
day, insulted them with the bare mention of it. 
" 9. Because, with strange inconsistency, professing to 
accommodate itself, yea, to be the very creature of the 
popular voice, and pretending loudly to a more equita- 
ble representation of the people, this Bill actually leaves 
unrepresented many of the large and influential inter- 
ests of the nation ; providing neither for the Funds, nor 
for the Natiojial Debt, nor for the Working Classes, 
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nor for the extensive Colonies of the empire; . This, in 
defiance of their declaration before the sun, that miiusr 
t^rs in their measure have intimately . consulted the 
wishes, the opinions^ the wants, and interests of so- 
ciety, grade by grade, and rank by rank, is truly asto- 
nishing ! 

10. Because, with still ftirther inconsistency and. still 
morf^to our surprise, though an increase of light and 
knowledge be the main pretext for mtroducing a Bill 
of this anomalous nature, it yet, disregarding common 
sense and its own alleged principles, bestows the elective 
franchise on those principally, who, from their situation 
and rank in life, are nearly destitute of all knowledge. 
And thus do they themselves turn thdr so much vaunted 
" march of intellect " into a mere farce — ^thus do they 
treat with contempt the beings they had shadowed forth 
as the arbiters of a nation's destiny — and thus, the 
hood of hypocrisy thrown off, do they render the know- 
ledge they had cried up to the skies, and exalted as 
their ladder of ambition, practically without estimatiop 
and without use ! 

11. Because nothing, indeed, is more false than that 
tflie present Bill of Reform is the Bill of the People. It 
is not the Bill of the People, if by the People are to be 
understood the intelligence, the wealth, the true aristo- 
cracy of the empire. It is not the Bill of the People, 
if by the People are to be understood the important 
mass of the middle, the more sober, industrious, virtu- 
ous part of the community. It is not the Bill of the 
People, if by the People are intended " the poor and the 
needy," whom God hath solemnly declared ''shall never 
cease from out the land." It is, finally, not the Bill of 
the People, if by that abused word is to be understood 
a single human being in the United Empire, save the 



radical, the infidel, the immoral, the dissolute and de- 
bauched part of our population. ' In this latter sense of 
Ihe expression, it is, indeed, strictly and to the very 
letter, ttie Bill of ihe People— ''the Bill, the whole;_Bill, 
and nothing but the Bill !" 

12. Because this Bill will be far enough from befriend- 
ing, as they seducingly hold forth, the agricultural inter- 
ests of the empire. For as the greater part of the electors 
ynll be taken, not from ^he algricultural, but the manu- 
facturing and trading part of the people, it is clear what 
sort of instructions they will be likely to deliver to 
their representatives. These instructions will go to the 
reduction qf rents, the reduction of the price of com, the 
reduction of the farmer's profits and comforts, the reduc- 
tion of the landlord's ability to be lenient, the reduction 
of the wages of labour, and, in short, to the injury, 
every way, of the very men who most need support and 
who most deserve it. 

13. Because it is, in fact, a Bill only called for by a 
weak and ambitious Whig ministry, too selfish to relin- 
quish, and too incompetent to continue in office ; • too 
deficient in legislative capacity to rule a great natioii 
themselves, and, all too destitute of genuine patriotism 
to suffer others to rule it Froni such a Bill only is if 
that such an administration can hope to be endured. If 
is from the provisions therein contained that they are 
suffered, by the tyrants they have nurtured, to look, to 
speak, to breathe. If the Bill of English Reform coa- 
lesced not in its main tendencies with the bill of French 
Revolution, it would drop powerless from their hands 
and become a dead letter in four and twenty hours. 

14. Because it is further called for by the radical 
and dissenting interests of the State ; by the united 
society of Atheists and Infidels ; by the crafty, calculat- 
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ing disQiplea of every, and any, and no religion ; ti»A 
more particularly is it demanded by those , who seek to 
feed and fatten on plunder and confiscation, and who« 
with not one penny in the world to lose^ do rea^nably 
indulge the hope that there may, peradventure, be some- 
thing for them to gain in a state of public commotion. 
At the command of this ominously combined phalanx 
it is, and not at the request of the sober, the temperate^ 
the loy^ people of the refdm» that such a detestable 
Bill makes its appearance among us at such a time ; thaJt 
ministers exult in its progress, and that jails, and tread- 
mills,, and houses of correction are on the tip-toe to 
l^elcome its consummation^ 

15. Because, contrary to every received rule of justice 
betwe^i man and man, this Bill disfranchises boroughs, 
and grants no compensation in return either to the ]^- 
prietors, or to the community ; thus laying the founda^ 
tion of a confiscation of property, which, being brought 
to. bear in other cases as well as this, may,^with a little 
address, be mctde to attach upon property of every de- 
scription. And thus the same indecent and, violent law 
which takes away a borough, under .the iiotion of its 
being a questionable right, may take away any portion 
of private property^ of the right to which there can be no 
question* 

16. Because these boroughs, were not without their 
use, though the election to them might be deemed im- 
constitutionai. They opened a school for early initiation 
into the manners aiid habits of monarchical goyenynent^ 
They nurtured ability and .eloquence, ai^d formed the 
mind to legislative wisdom* . They almost created some 
of the greatest poUtical characters in the annals of Bri'- 
tish historyr-and they had this remarkable advantage^ 
that they admirably provided for the due return of the 



nndisfimi bl the Ctrdwii^ and of men 6iiiii|i4iit for their 
capacitjr in ptiUfcbuBinass^ ereiktsr/vftldi^ wsAev the- 
itpeisctimD otAepiei&iA ^emoomtjbai SiS^ edn witti b<I 
degtoec of odrtiunity i>e o&lddaied iipoii;> Aiui that go^- 
Yfawkmmt.AMkdi sofltaui no: Aettkoi^iA; nor be ^^(5ke<l> 
in ite t!<epiilar 6{)€9*atioiii by popfrier'lilinfg ofrilisVki^d, ' 
by JEEictians Rmnod wilhthe IsoAe Tie)^ df ^cMf(i0i^gp«ldid 
affidrsy was ]^baJUy a; highiii^ sldirtotctg^oif tbe bcmingft' 
syslfaid thsai:^'£il)aie will «9W reap boii t^^emblitldn 
of tiiat systom^ • . .' '^ 

17. JBeefto^^ lind^ its ]^Pe$ent i]MK}tftcatioiis> <ihe Sill 
alill leaius on popalation raUssr 'tl|an on property M its' 
primary basis ; as the broad, bold ground on which it' 
is-inMendfiiit sbovld' rest. ' TUs in a mona;£^chic^'go- 
yjcniJiient is eTermore a; hassasdi^iis principle^ and espe-^ 
cialiy in a ' gOTemment l&e oiur own> where ihe estab* 
lished eowttatixan is of so Hberai/a nature/ and is^ 
founded so much upon,' aiid owes its axcelkncy ;s0' 
mateiiaUf to, iOKie fi wed ot m «€ speech and ped^et liberty^ 
of the sidbjsct^ ithat itoy undue prepoood^anoe^in' ihe 
poj^idar p£|ii of it mxuA be dei^tructive of the y^ form, 
asod tissne> and spizit ^.the wfaokr. Pow^* giip^en j^ Hie 
IKbple 4»ii .^ver te wwmted item «»e. people" again; 
jjtadxod pdwer coii nev>er be recalled, from fike mom^id we ' 
consent ibdbmniA msiker up ia; port of their patxtetony • ' 
Get wliaft 3/«l] can andJs^ep wiiat yon get, is' their estab*- 
Ixriiied nsiBsim^ and seldcnn do tbey fail to jke increased' 
iniflrieiiCT,cti»g> demedy tb Ae'detrinieht of the: iStalo' 
tbatisonlerst it; %is:is abundantly ^tei^tMeA by the; 
sonuaJsr mok xtf : Bfefdm, and 'Ronmn, axid En^lfehv 1ku< of: 
evfei^Dhistory; ajneietit ahd' tbedemy in lh'e>woiriH;^ 
' 1)8; BeoflQsb eioNft'iillatifta^ which te soslei^t|£nib»«r 
lemttttoal, tha/t <Ms SBffl, in what 'i^ ^a^d its-imink>vedr 
state, will Itf0ddei3 d pu^er repre^eikatlbn'^ Ihd'^eople 

c 



than what atfirefleiit obtains^ yet^ firdm the deaoiipiioD 
of members that will, under such. . a mode of elec^ion^ 
laevitably be netnraed, we are jnislified in befieTing that 
they will/ gaieraUy speaking, less consolt the good of 
their country than their own advantage ; the suflEeiings 
of the poor than tlMJr own enjoyment; the fieiigal mar* 
nagement of the State than the extravagantly eniidiing 
themselves ; that the first thing to be concddexed will be 
their individtml advancement, and the glory of theur 
immortal country the last. Knowing human natxire 
under its unprincipled degradations, in these conclu- 
aions we shall probably but • too will be jinstified by the 
event. . 

19. BiBcause, wore this Bill .fairer even in theory than 
it 4s, it would still call far great care and deliberatiook. 
Eor what in mere theory is plausible enough, in: practice 
may be ruinous ; the very wildest measures pmttii^ M 
appearances often sufficiently inviting. /This i^ plain, 
(to sdy nothing of more remote records) "from the aoemf: 
mutated evidence of very modem times ; from the pracr > 
tical "working of the usaEU|iatiQn in En^andt; from tiie 
practical working of the first bmrdefous vevetotioii in. 
l^rance; from the i>racti(^ working of the Cert^ in. 
Spain ; from the practice working,, so far as .it goes ait > 
present, of the Romadi CaiUi^c EmantifHdtiam Bill in. 
Ireland ; and we may be permitted perhap&to add; &em. 
the practical working of every legiiflativeiregulatiiiii. 
which is brought forwaird in too much* hasle, .which is 
placarded with, too much vanity, which Js^. discussed, 
with . top Aiuch violence, and wMdbi is pa^ed 9tDd he« 
comes a law of the land^ with too mluek ^deftfleence to> 
popular excitement and popiilar intimidaiioiii, ahd&r 
ibo little defei-ence to the *' »till smidl tOtoe'' of reason.' 

00. Bedause, in despite of those dis(H>ufagem^Bttfi^^ . 
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iMNie <tf tbe 'waimegt advocates ^f liiis KU t^It us how^ 
in tbe eyent of its passmg^ fhe House of Lords^ it isr 
Mlcdy practical^ to bear ujpon the various- inteiiests of 
Ae state-^iow it will work upon the rdigion, upon the 
laws, iKfoa tbe coiMitution and government — ^how it will 
add to public virtue, or diminteh public profligacy — how- 
it will help the labourer, the little tradesman, the arli-^ 
san, the maMfaoturer — how, & any instance, it will 
eontnbate to private happmess, or how the great mass 
ti the people, at whose omnipotent voice it professes to « 
go forth, and for whose more unmediate benefit and ex** 
altatiDu in the scale of intellect it claims to be espedally 
anxious, how these poor, deluded beings will, in any 
one point, be advantaged thereby, or find a single com- 
p«isati<m therefrom, for their present destitution^ or 
their future wants. 

31. Because this new Bill bdng substantially no other 
than the old Bill over again, and that having been al- 
ready thrown out by the Upper House, there can be no 
reascm to believe that this will meet with a better re> 
ception. Where both have the same comer stone, and 
are both built on the same democratical foimdation, the 
arguments against the former must remain perfectly 
valid against the latter. It is, therefore, a mere insult 
to the House of Lords, after Earl Grey's declaration 
that he would pledge himself to no Reform which did 
not adopt the spirit of the rejected Bill, to offer them 
the same abortion which they had before loathed ; to 
compel them to a consideration of the same measure 
which they had before deliberately examined, eloquentiy 
discussed, and firmly, and conscientiously, and indig-* 
nantly rejected. 

2S. Because no alteration of the first Bill, as it came 
out of the House of Commons, being permitted in Ae 
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^oll^^ of I^isdii, UniqottiiM^ m £l€t> to. it fwokibitkiii 

%liwfi9. to na .entire debsgnang tliem firom .gmng Into 
^ qommttee upon it* A«d tb« two !BiUs pairing fo mvcii 
flil^ is^ Hms njfwhmwibld qiuilittoi, thai Hoiiae will 
RO qiore be able now to go into a ooBunittee tlHunit WM 
thoo. The soandal^ however, iQ tbie cMe will h6, mat 
tte^ ^ Bill pwsipg tb^ Lower Houee by.ao apimttiiig a 
psgority ^bould not e^aa be so mucb M worth a akh 
^le^t'ft coo8ideva1?k>B in the Upp^^ b^t tbe;t it shotiU 
p9S3' with SQ fegublican a teadeiioy a# tbat oo laaa, 
venerating t}|e ano^ent ooiwHklttttkm of the realm^ Could 
deliberate for an instant whether he ehonld a<iioiit or 
rs^wi it* A Bill driven fcnrward at any and civery 8aevi«> 
fik^e ; at the hazard of the popularity, the dignity, the 
very security of the Crown itself— a Bill oripnatiRg With 
a radical faction, and drawn up under their eye> and 
subject to their emendations, and to be passod (if possi- 
ble) for their pleasure, whatever becoones of the House 
of JjotAs^ whatever becomes of the established church, 
whatever bec<»nes of the established throne— ra iBiU that 
is to be received as the constitution of 1833, entirely and 
for ever disannulling the constitution of 1688, caUs foir 
no deliberate committee — it requires instantaneous re* 
jection without honouring it with thf dM^w <tf a 
deliberation. How far pu^r present ministiy iwy have - 
it in view to expiose the House of Lords, by i| ]:fiit0rat9d 
opposition to the popular voice, to additio^f^l p(9{mlBur 
insults and danger, we take not up<m v& ip deteprq^nii. 

88* Because the present is a fearful period fw tihe 
iutroduction of important changes in any estaUldied 
constitution; Nothing like it has ever marked tiie' fi- 
nals of the world before, all nations being affli^tod — 
and^ none, alas ! more i:han oui^ oc\y|i — ^witb tj^ sam^ 



f' KffuBfiwiog^ rof ^Wjgodjiniess." An4 surdjjr it cMl 
n^nreir be the^ mon^nf fyr rao^vipg our anoiwt Iwod^ 
iimrlMs w^en the . ve^eaulloii fQr f^ i$ jeyery day 

be<?of|Qiog ie^tj^, or f<9r ffrc^ntpig £([ddji^iial priyilegiBg te 

worst use of those they already have. . Xa avudi argtaeral 
5.^ •dis^rofl^ of P^tji<Hi# iwitti peyple^ty/ • we ahould rather 
mi^aUy support wlKBtt^ we te^e> f^,f]Si/iiiAiii$ tyraoBy be 
c^rpa^V tliasn, by oi^tdy (lr(>Qb6hiAf;t0:the)8timil> liry 
yp^ at ;o4p^ t|^6 isomry^ea o£ i^l omr. paat eBJpynRailfis^^and 
9f njil oil? fiitore expeotatfott?. : > c : /. v 

. :,^. Beoaxi$e^ nojiistens ivMld a)evet h«ve.dbred'to 
iQtvoduqe ^uch a Bill ad this at such !a. peododr^would 
neyer have d,9f)Bc( to iasalt the good sense ahd patriotio 
ti^liugs of the Aa^on with the bare mentiod of it-^-woold 
oevar hav^ exp^Qted, if they had ddnd ^/to have car^* 
ipied it through a^. second jeajdiDg ia , the House of Coa^- 
QiooS; or to defile with its impurity the table of the 
IJouse of Lorife, and dtiU leds wgiild have accompamed, 
it with £^ ^c'VqIq wUch was to tie up every man's 
tougue/palsy e v^ry mtoV beart> and place an embargo 
oa the exeroise of eyjery tnan's judgment^ if a revolu-^ 
tiopary and. most aba^dotied pvess Md not pioneered the 
way> and broken up erery righteoiei propensity of the 
mind agaJASt it — ^if that piieds (under who^e powerful 
giii4anpei we. almost dread to say it) had not pmctuied 
th^ Xi^^^t purto to overawe the honest and Jtrirtudus pait 
of the community-T-if by its .horrible incantatioiis it bad' 
qot familiarize )the pHbl/ie miiiid totr^asin^ and aferaned 
the oppc^i^ti^ of the^BilL iiotvotdy. into a^ xompUance 
with the in«9«Le !views of goYemuent^/lHitdeK^ea into- 
ai^i^rebeusioiis (a»d with to6 good ^eauae) for then: own 
personal se0urity • If, we repeat^ it had «mt been fov the 
(^^tionis — we )iad nearly said the legalized^exertioiis-*-^ 
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9i BUbh ail Ibialliematlsiiig Whig piess as thisyintiiiiiftefii 
would no moie 'have dared to introduce the present 
jfteajsare of Reform into an EnglisbHoase ofPailia^ 
meaat, dian they woald have framed a Bfll for thedepo-^ 
siJIioa of their Soveteign and the extinotion of monar^ 
bliioal gOTemnient.- 

26* BJaoame mot only have the leadMg efforts of tbe 
priess be^ fkimexBtdaeAy but even the lowest and the 
vilest of its instnunents have been had recourse to: 
And thcN^fa, as Earl Grey observes^ the well knowit 
Black List be too contemfitible for serious notice, it is 
yet, in the wretchedly exeMed state of the Bntish popu- 
lation, too hmtfal to escape serious notice. For if it be 
efficient with that part of the people for whose instruc- 
tion in rebellion and plunder it was written— if they are 
found to read. it, to believe in it, to fix their faith upon- 
it ; to think, to talk, to act by it — if it& falsehoods and 
absurdities dre all swallowed up in the enchanting pros- 
pects which it presents, and the glorious hopes which it 
encourages and almost jse^ns to realise, it is evident it 
must produce the very effect its dissenunators desire it 
should produce — ^a jBrm conviction in the minds of the^ 
most ignorant, and furious, and cruel part of the popu- 
lation, that the charges th^e exhibited are established 
in truth, and that the parties there held up to public 
notice are deserving of public vengeance. If it will 
only do ike work who cares two-pence about the instru- 
ment* It is. a lie — ^but the lie is fatal. 

2& Because the petitions in favour of the 1^1, poured ~ 
forth from every quarter of the empire where it was 
well known bcfoiie-hand petitions of any colour or cast 
would most readily be found, have, in nine cases out of 
ten, been got up by tiie exertions of radicals and dis- 
sentinr&;.€xf the Vefy men that, upon all occasions of 
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public commotion^ hare vaunted themselves as th^ 
adversaries of the established government, the enemies 
6f the established church, ihe irevflers of the ancient 
and revered institutions 6f the tealm, and the firm, 
open abettors of republican fedings and conduct-^' 
men that were foremost among the advocatei^ for the 
Spitalfields weavers, for the Manchester rioters, for the 
politics of Paine, for the blasphemies of Carlile, for the 
rebellions in Ireland, and for every species of outrageous^ 
proceeding, practised under the name of liberty of con*' 
science and freedom of opinion. 

'27. Because^ to put the matter beyond all ddubt as^ 
to the source tdid character of these petitibns,^ large' 
proportion of them, if we may befieve that clerical calum- 
niator. Lord King, who, on a point of this nature, may 
be Considered probably as competent authority, actaaUy* 
thriBatenedtorefUse the payment 6f the taxes if theBefoIrm 
B&l^'was not passed. Now strely, if tfie petitions agaihst 
Koman CathbU^ concession, Mt, a!nd tioi^My, aiid'alinost 
jCppaffingas'fttey were; and -eman^tihg, as*they 6onfesd- 
edly-didyiromtlie wealthy, the intelHgenti the^influeri-' 
tial^part -of fli^^^ittpire,were'yet disregarded and over-' 
ibolbed; witk what 'tonscience can tfteypialm upon us, 
fi^ the^ Vdice 6f . the British empire, the mer^ scrbechings^ 
of its dissenting and radical population, threatening to 
T^Mffldld the supplies of 'tib^ Static tiH'lhe State' coiAe 
in«o thteir re^4)lutionary views t ' If attention was denied ' 
to'fhe p^ti6ns of tile 'best MeriSs to our Constitution* 
in ChHTtsh and^^ate, presented* wift' the most virtuous 
dbliyes,h6#'bahi'itW conceded to it^ worst ei&emies,' 

wh<$^^- influenced by no shaiSlW of virtuous inbtive 

• • ••»»■•■ 

whateverl 

Vi^ Because agitators, and df the most un]^'ii^cipled ' 
cost/ hate^be^ii empl^yM' to try vufi'the merits of the 



9jU M peciiliarly frimcUy to the waat« of the lawet 
clasaes, wben» neither jdirectlj nor indii^tly, is a siag^ 
mavit of that, of of any ,clas|s in soci^ty^ coiuMpJfte^* And 
so xBoich hf^i thi3 falife and cruel sedncf^ent <qperatod; 
upon the igiforwt^ n^^ that the measure is regarded 
by ;th^^ mid ig^rjjt ^qtum^ Iqf^ them /supiMNrted^ upopi Ihe^ 
Sf^e^gisound th^ th^y bdjeveih^y shall^ a» soqu ^ the; 
BiU is passed,' ^^ e^ then* bread '' without . '^ thesyn^t 
qf . their brip^ ;" that if hat. they cautuot gain from th^ 
beneyVQ^nce, tjiey wSl .be 'entitled 'to ^ntost^ upcm thie- 
ground of the liberty and equality* system, frqjn the pfo-; 
perty^of^hfor si^qger^r^^^ i^ that the ipi<mient Refionn 
QOme^ into opomtion, thfa^e.will be supkrend <^ 9U their, 
ispnwsiand aU the^r defriyations. / 
. 2S9L Bocaus^. every wt and madiinatiqii hare .been 
practised by ministeirs ]l>hemselises toforward this insaner 
and Tuinous SiU ; ey^ry species t^ indirect hiibery ha«^ 
been used ; ; qyei^y m^de of intnuidatiga xes^i^d t^,^ tO( 
Bji^^riaen-fQBe^ ii^cfw^ judgay^t^ dgp^jihfivp owb; 
y[fff^f 'fanoel ^heir ^ ofvn conyictions, ^f|A, adopt the. 
tjjw^,. W|0idSr qpiiupn^jiami Cion^c)^^^^ 
4eteH^ and sbhor ;.^ui; m^vert^i^free^omjCif <^ 
int9 apostacy.of prv^qif^, and ti^fusinf IJbppoisaBrof. 
moraJr pomiption^ lbvq^gh thp ys^qlm Imj^j^ p^tio oif ^ iO^i 

^F^wm^^^op^PWf uiijx(^^,ibafi^ ti^Q i]^oteip^en^: 

d^C6SS9r^ i^ ,0^; i;!^ .9i^mf»tiM«prgi^9laeil.^^ ^:th»- 
I)uWic,wndj;.4^ ^<¥KW9M^ wt^qh/f^^ »9* («*^ 
%F ?nmt hafveiJtnpjw^ it) b*v« fo^s^ ^m^lim J^^k^^, 
Wellington's administration, as it unfortunately ^9^sM4.^ 
Ifpg before^h^ came i^o^^ee^ :;(t>fd|^Med is, JMn Cte- 
n$q['9 ^M»W^tr»tion, p tite; ad g > i « jis fr ^4 ¥ »> 
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tdTeq^ool^ of Mr. Perceval, ef Mr. Pitt, in short, m 
0v^ry admixustratiou from the period of the first deso*;- 
latmg French Bevolution, of which Earl Grey wa3 
forenost among the admirers, and, by bisr speeches out 
of, as well as in Parliament, contributed^ and in no 
flight degree, little as he might intend it, ta render the 
polities of France indigenous to the soil of England ; to 
amalgamate the friends of the people^ the revolution 
society, the society for constitutional infoimation in his 
own land, with the oonventicmal tribunals, the confiscate- 
ing decrees, the legalized rapines, and bloodshed, and 
the total contempt of the worship, or love, or fear of 
God, in that abandoned and unhappy nation. These 
were the remote, but the more immediate cause of the 
present increased disorganisation has originated, not 
with the Duke of Wellington, but in the pledges and 
promises of ministers themselves, weakly given, and 
proudly paraded, but which, with common sagacity^ 
they might have discovered it would be impossible for 
them, in any case short of actual revolution, to redeem. 
31. Because not only has this Bill been thus bolstered 
up and {daced as one of the constellations in the sky by 
a flagitious press, by a radical population, by worthless 
^gitators^ by aspersion of private character, by threats 
of a more public nature, all originating with, or coun- 
tenanced by a weak and inefficient ministry, but acci- 
dental and extraneous circumstances have also, unfor- 
tunately, c<mtributed their full share to the bringing 
about ^his delude4 state of the public tnind* Such 
were the vecent passing of the Roman Catholic Eman- 
cipation Bill ; the three glorious days of revolution in a 
neighbooring nation; the unfortunate secession of the 
.Duke of Wellington from power ; the still more disas^ 
trotts accession of ^^Eari Grey and the Whigs of 

D 
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England" to power ; their profession^ as huttful ag idlefy 
that they would stand or fall on the ground of such 
sweejHng Beform ; their using the name of his most 
Gracious Majesty^ and palming him upon his people as 
the entire friend of this Reform ; their gainings mainly 
through this stratagem^ the voice of the people in their 
favour at the late elections^ and their thus packing a 
Whig House of Commons fitted for their purpose, and 
teady to \ote for the Bill, or the whole Bill, or half the 
Bill, or any port of the BiB, or a Bill of any still viler 
description, that such a ministry might think proper to 
ctam down the throat of the country. 

32. Because a measure of this cast and character, so 
originating,' so seconded, so supported ; conceding so 
much to the designing, promising so much to the igno- 
rant, is, if it passes the House of Lords, not likely to 
rest here, but to move forward. This is evident from 
the sentiments entertained and openly avowed by its 
assumed friends, the radical and dissenting interests, 
who scruple not at their various meetings to give out 
that they patronize Earl Grey's Beform^ not because it 
meets theirwishes ; not because it satisfies their desires ; 
not because they have any respect for its provisions, 
any care about a Commons House of Parliament more 
or less corrupt ; but because it falls in with their secret 
views ; because it opens the very Aceldama they have 
so long laboured to get opened ; because it afibrds the 
fairest pretence and the strongest argument they could 
desire for driving on, under this convenient cover of 
Beform, their already systematised, and, as they fondly 
hope, nearly accomplished plans for revolution. 

33« Because, if even the present House of Commons 
be, at this moment, less the representatives than the 
mere delegates of those by whom they have been elected. 
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how will this di^race increase upon ns after the present 
Bill shall haye once passed both Houses of Parliament ? 
how will our returned members be reduced to the mor- 
tification of beholding themselves^ not the unfettered 
deputies of a great nation, standing before God and their 
country firmly to do their duty towards their sovereign 
lord the King, and his loyal, free, and obedient subject^, 
whether represented or unrepresented ; but the absolute 
skeletons of their former dignity, even to be, and to be 
considered, and to be treated as the mere mouth-piece 
of the people, elected for the especial purpose of speak- 
ing only their sentiments, of discussing only thdr mea- 
sures, of passing only their bills ; the bills, measures; 
.sentiments, intellect and property at all considered, of 
the very scum of the population of the British empire. ^ 

34, Because such a Bill, thus giving us a delegated 
House of Commons, will, as a, natural consequence, 
presently give us a democratical House of Commons 
too. For it is not to be supposed, that the class of 
persons by whom the elective franchise will then prin- 
cipally be exercised, and with whom it will rest, can 
be induced to .make choice of any other sort of repre- 
sentatives than such as will best minister to their views, 
and answer their own unprincipled notions of liberty 
and equality — ^liberty which no laws, human or Divine, 
must presume to restrain, and equality which will ex- 
emplify the '^ Rights of Man,'" by confiscating his pro- 
perty, and appropriate the possessions of the wealthy, 
the industrious, and the virtuous, for the benefit of 
those who are willing to become wealthy without virtue 
or industry. 

35. Because a House of Commons of this precious 
iiescription vnll not only remove the rotten boroughs, 
but the established institutions of the realm, into their 
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tacle both &e laws, the govemment, and the religion 
established among us. This it bids Mr to do, from its 
mere spontaneous operation in a kingdom so divided 
and distracted as ours is at present ; divided into sects 
and parties for and against the Church ; for and against 
the State ^ for and against truth and honesty ; for and 
against each other ; and distracted by the vari6ns feel- 
ings, hopes, fears, iniquities, and ambitions to which 
such an unnatural division and existence of things in- 
evitably leads. 

' 86. Because from what has been already done in thk 
kingdom under the influence of republican piinciples, 
we may but too well conclude what will be dcme agahi ; 
and may look to see the melancholy times of the Usur- 
pati(m return upon us, but with this sad diiSerence, that 
where one confiscation took place then, ten,> and to a 
far larger extent^ will take place now ; where one insult 
was offered to the Established Church and her clergy 
then, ten, and with increased insolence, will be offered 
now ; where the nobility and gentry of the realm were 
subjected to scandal and contempt then, they will be 
more generally and more bitterly subjected now ; where 
an unhappy monarch was exposed, before he was brought 
to the block, with one indignity then, he wHl, in an age 
of liberality^ and amid the full Uase of the ** m&rch rf 
intellect, •' be made to undergo everlasting disgraces and 
indignities, contempts, reproaches, and injurieisy now. 
And we need not add, that; under such a govermnettt, 
isuch a press, and such a people, as wifl then be in the 
ascendant, there will be no security to any man for 
either life or property, relation, friend, or fkmily. 

37. Because-^to advert more immediately to the con- 
duct of the Premier himself, and upon which so much. 
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uhder Existing iiix}wft^t»uic€^>ddpfnd$-^ pisei^Mt M- 
mmiatration is jitat fiucb » oa^ aa^ in such 4 mewuie^ 
we ou^t to dcead. The very character of End 6rey*s 
politics ^aad, ¥^emay perhaps add> of his more efflk^ient 
eonidjulors) was a ationg a prkni tagoment against tmy 
sort of Beform Bill be might be disposed to bring in, it 
being mci^aUy impossible that. the man who^ during a 
long life, had given such abundant proofs of hostility to 
the Churchy should, in his heart, be vety warmly dis-» 
posed towards . tile State— that he who had adTooated 
the revolutibnary principled of France in 1789, should 
have, any ptenliar attadiment to those of S^and in 
1688; or, that, having enlfeted himself ainong the warm* 
est friends of the seditious societies Hito, he should, 
with ^^ all his heart, and all his soul, and all his mmd^ 
and all his strength,'* oppose himself to the like sedi^ 
tious associations now ; especially as these associations 
se^n to have been almost moulded and worked up on 
the very suggestions of 'those who have officially felt it 
their duty to advise, the issuing a prodamatian to put 
them down. 

98. Because ministers have been working this Bill 
thirCHig}! the empire with the broad seal of ecMcruptiofi 
upon its fixrehead. They have had recourse to every 
urt, every instmmaiit^ every meanness* They have re^- 
.presented and misrepresaited^ avowed and disavowed, 
Tepvoached and repented^ and repented and reproach^* 
They have pent, these into office as friendly, and turned 
those o«t of office as unfriendly to their BiU ; and they 
are now straining evoy nervci, and cootmiittmg every 
yiokoEkce upon the constitution, to get it passed. fhrduglf 
the Upper House before " ikbeevil days'' come upon 
them in which they '* will have no pleasure ''—before 
4hey mu^t be catted on to redeem their varkwe pledg«s> 
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sbarcely one of which they know they will ever be able 
to fulfil — ^b^fore the charter of the Bank expireis — ^before 
the East India charter expires — ^befoi^ commerce dwin« 
dies down to a shadow — ^before manufacturers grow lean 
and hungry — ^before agricnltore suffers greater dejpres* 
sions-^-and, far above all^ before the degradations and 
weakness of thebr foreign policy have rendered them the 
scourge of their unhappy country, the contempt of their 
opponents, and the laughing-stock of the world. 

39. Because, among the unjustifiable means taken by 
administration to forward the reception of this Bill, 
none has heaped upon them a more deserved odium than 
the attempt of their leader to influence the votes of the 
lords spiritual in Parliament through the medium of 
intimidation, imputing most ungenerously, and in direct 
contradiction to the fact, motives for their conduct ofthe 
most unworthy nature ; thus endeavouring to rob them 
of the merit of that firm and independent exercise of 
their judgment, which was the only gain they could 
expect from such dispensers of ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment. 

40. Because Eail Grey's conduct herein was uncon- 
stitutional as well as cruelly insulting and unjust, it 
being the duty of the Bench of Bishops to take a modest, 
raajsonable part in the debates of every important ques- 
tion which affects either the fear of Grod, the honour <^ 
the King, or the welfare of the State. They sit in the 
House of Lords, not to be bullied and brow-beaten at 
tiie pleasure of the minister or the woolsack ; not to be 
produced tb make, sport for the Philistines, but as a 
pledged, conservative body for the defence ofthe estab- 
lished religion of the land; and they best evince the 
spirit of their Christian calling when they boldly defend 
that religion against its insidious adversaries, whethe^i 
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Ibttnd in the legislative assemblies of the empite^ in k 
Durham court of justice, or in a Northumberland county 
meeting. They best do their duty to their country and 
to themselves, when, like the Bishop of Exeter, they arisfe 
manfully in their place and rebut the slanders of such 
malicious attacks ; when they confront accusation with 
to indignant denial of the fact, and prove, to the con- 
viction of all but his immediate retainers, that though 
Earl Grey may be reckless of reputaticn, or dead to 
censure, the shame of such conduct vrtll go down with 
him to his grave. 

41. Because the feelings and sentiments of the Right 
Reverend Bench, on the rejection of the late Bill, was, 
upon the mere showing of their opponents, one of the 
strongest possible arguments against it. For it must 
have been a measure pregnant indeed with ruin to the 
Constitution in Church and state, when the very '' time- 
servers^' who are represented as ever ready to second 
the views, be they what they may, of an eidsting admi- 
nistration, were yet, with a slight exception, unanimous 
in their determination to reject, in toto, the views of 
Earl Grey; and this, too, with the conviction before 
them, that, by so acting, they should not only extirpate 
every shadow of hope as to translation, but should 
bring upon themselves the frown of ministers, and feel 
indeed the necessity of " setting their house in order'' 
before they were delivered over to the fury of the popu- 
lace. ♦ 

42. Because, to render this attack upon the bishops 
as imprudent as it was coarse and malicious, the very 
meanness of soul with which Earl Grey wrongfully 
accused them, he was, in sober seriousness, guilty of 
himself. For have we witnessed in him any symptom 
of patriotism, any love of the people, any high-minded 
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indep^sdence, any honourable povertjr amid the tempta^ 
tions of office 1 No snch things. We behold on the con*- 
trary, a fiUing of every foraneh of his own fiimily, fit or 
tinfiti with every lucrative employment of the State; 
yeaj f ven to a most loathsome and di^rosting satiety* 
Wi^ behind him quartering all his relations and friends 
upon Ihajt very people whom he professes to have taken 
.office to defend against such enormities — we behold him^ 
jDpir that *' the loaves and fishes'" are within lub grasp^ 
jKro|ititi|ting botfi place an4 peiision, though who mor^ 
bitter against such prostitution when to place and pen^ 
sion he wag^ for the comfort ^ the c(»nmxmity, an. utter 
stranger. Never^ after this love for ''the 'mammon of 
uiirighteousfiessj" nev^r let him open Ins lips more 
against the Bight Reverend Bench for looking too shaarply 
to theif own ten^poMl interests. 

^* Ultra Sauromatas fugere hinc libet^ et glacialem 
Oce^nuniy qiioties aliquld de Moribus audent ' 
Qni CiQrio0 simulant, et Bacchanalia yimnt.'' 

Juv. Sat. n. 

43. Because ev^ry mMSiore of adiMnistratkm^ in the 
lace of their flimsy common-place pvofessionsj pi^vep 
that they ar^^ iik theur hearts, adverse to our Protestant 
BstaMsheA Church— proved by their various attacli^ 
tipon h^. dergt through the . mediwn of the pre^, an^ 
at theur Whig public meetii&gs^-proved by thiehr per- 
petual hostility, carried to a most unprecedented h^i^, 
lafiilnat tte y^iuerable ruletd of that church — proved by 
their pecvdiax" and strongly marked, sdectieoi of men fer 
the difoities and prefcmkenti^ of tliat bhurch — proved by 
Iheir diamefttl indlfierence to the sad and just comh 
plaints of the Protestant EstaUtehed Church in. Ireland 
*--pnnr6d by tiKir affording no sidNstantial support whut- 
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eVerlo the established clergy^ ia any part of the empire^ 
against. the reiterated attacks upon their characters^ 
their persons, their revenues^ their ability as a corporate 
body of the States— proved, above all, by their legislat- 
ing at this moment for the Church of Ireland, so as to 
diminish its rights and endanger its existence, and by 
their intention, (should God think fit to continue such a 
political pestil^ice among us) to legislate for the Church 
of England, after precisely the same liberal manner. 

44» Because all this unjust treatment is levelled 
against a body of men, who,^ in the cool hour of re- 
flection, society will acknowledge as its greatest bene- 
jfactors — ^men who have constantly '^ studied to be quiet/' 
and constitutionally to assist that state to which they 
are constitutionally united,^ and by which they are con- 
stitutionally supported* Men who have ever manifested 
their obedience to their anointed Sovereign, and have 
done all in their powa*, ^' in season and out of season/' 
to surround his throne by a virtuous and loyal popula- 
tion* — ^Yes ; this envy of the bad mind, this prejudice 
of the ignorant mind, this hostility of the cruel calcu- 
Iftting nund, is aimed, not against those who, like de- 
mons, are, as far as they are able, extinguishing religion 
and corrupting faith and loyalty throughout the realm, but 
against as learned and vktuous a body of clergy as Eng- 
land ever beheld, who are in the daily and hourly exercise 
of their solemn duties, and who, ^^ from one generation to 
another/' have laboured to convince their fellow subjects 
that the honour of the king is founded upon the fear of 
God, and that obedience to the powers upon earth can 
only be secured by the worship, in spirit and in truth, of 
" our Father which is in heaven/' 
J 45. Because, if Earl Grey's administration have acted 
thijs towards the church, they have been little less un- 
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generous in their conduct towards the Honse of Lords 
in representing them as unfriendly to all reform. None 
o( their arguments, pending the discussions on th# 
fonner Bill, went against moderate reform. Strong and 
powerfbl, indeed, were they against such reform, as, like 
like a whirlwind, would have rooted up the deep-laid 
foundations of antiquity ; but against prudent conces-^ 
Sions to prudent minds — against gradual improvement^ 
in the constitution and Commons House of Parliam^it ; 
— against prerogatives of the Crown actually exercised 
to the detriment of the subject — ^against undue inter-' 
ference in the election of members to the Lower House 
on their own part; and above all, against any ona 
reasonable, practical mode of improving the condition 
and increasing the comforts of the poor, not one argu«^ 
ment was either ungenerously started, or so much as in 
the slightest degree hinted at. No part of theilr dis^ 
cussions applied to such objects ; none were meant to 
apply. The (mly subject for their consideration — and no 
body of men ever less wandered from it — was the bold^ 
daric, denouncing Bill of Refonn before tbem. 

46. Because it was no less a slander, and a verjr 
serious one too, upon the Duke of Wellington, to accuse 
him, though his own explanation ought to have taught 
them better, of being an enemy to all Reform. To aU 
radical Reform, which he too well knew was the tlung* 
aimed at, he was certainly, as every loyal man would 
be, a decided enemy. He could have no wish to let in 
the powers of misrule^ and to behold Pelion piled upon 
Ossa and Ossa on Olympus ; he therefore very fixmly 
made up his mind to give fhem no entrance. But t<v 
that reform which would have contributed to- the solidity' 
of the empire he had saved ; to that reform wfikb 
would have promoted the happiness of the people bd; 
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the comforts and bound faster the poor man's heart to 
his native soil^ in no part of his long and glcnious life 
did his Grace, the Duke of Wellington, ever give a dis^ 
senting voice. His humanity on these points has 
equalled his patriotism ; nor is it to be supposed but 
hy those who would meanly blast the laurels they were 
never capable of earning, that the man who had proved 
himself the defender of civilized society in every quarter 
of the globe, should not desire the increased welfare of 
such society in his own beloved country. 

47. Because, pleading with an unblushing confidence 
fhe King's will, and the King's voice for Parliamentary 
Reform, for such Reform as is set forth in their own 
Bill, though they well know how little that voice, unfet- 
tered, seconds their unconstitutional suggestions, minis-> 
ters treat every man as disloyal, and suffer him to be 
j^o treated by the multitude, who comes not into what 
they are pleased to term his Sovereign's opinion; 
a successful, this, but a most pernicious coup de grace ;: 
for it at 'once turns virtue into vice, and> while it pre* 
serves the weeds, cuts down the choicest flowers of tho 
realm as mere rubbish. It does extreme violence to* 
tiie established general feeling, branding as disloyal to 
our present Gracious Sovereign, the very'men that have 
been most conspicuous for loyalty to the lamented father 
and brother of that Sovereign. It does further violence to 
this feeling, by admitting, that all radicals and dissenters, 
all Socinians and infidels, nay, the very revolutionists 
and incendiaries of the emjHre must be deemed the only 
fit standards for loyalty now — these adopters and drivers 
on of the Bill ; these hand and glove thinkers with their 
Sovereign, must now be considered as the Sovereign's 
best friends* These, if we have^ any desire to become^ 
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brated models we are now called upon to copy ! 

48. Because one of their grand pleas for assimilation 
of sentiment and conduct, this co-partnership in loyalty 
between his Majesty's ministers on the one ps^, and 
the radical firm of the realm on the other, is, that it 
becomes necessary '^ to change the institutions of a 
country with the altered character of the people ;" a 
position certainly of little avail wh^e that character is 
not altered for the better. For though government must 
mould itself to the habits of a virtuous people, yet 
nothing would be more impolitic, more ruinous in every 
point of view, than to make it bend to that portion of 
the people who are notoriously destitute of virtue. A 
righteous constitution has a natural tendency to form 
righteous subjects ; but where a population is rendered 
disorderly, and disorderly for the purposes of revolu- 
tionary ambition, no changes in government would 
produce any change in their conduct These are the 
men whom we can only make laws against, not for. 
When we bow down the principles of a long settled 
constitution to a bad spirit of the times, we do indeed 
exchange Aladdin's lamp for tinsel and trumpery. We 
give away a good thing for a thing good for nothing. 
We destroy patriotism in those whom we are willing ta 
sacrifice, without creating it in those whom we desire to 
serve. 

• 

49. Because though we have every reas<m to believe^ 
and every security for beheving, that ministera, in in- 
troducing and forcing upon the country such a Bill, do 
not intend to beget partisans of this description ; do not 
intend to destroy the constitution in Church and State ; 
do not intend to soil the dignity, or hazard the personal 
security of the members of the Upper House ; do not 
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intend to bring otir Gracious Sovereign into disieptttd; 
nor his prerogatives into contempt, nor his hereditary 
succession into the shadow of danger ; yet, i^hcin wd 
behold them leagued, for the especial purpose of carry^ 
ing this insane measure, mth the very worst enemies of 
the State ; conniving at Societies which are endeavour* 
ing to introduce an imperium in imperio, and an impe- 
rium of a most flagitious nature ; courteously bending^- 
yea, even dastardly crouching down to the rulers of 
these disorderly assemblfes, and actually corresponding 
with them, and ready almost, as it were, to adopt their 
commands, and to surrender the reins of government 
into their hands, we can have little doubt but that thesei 
disastrous effects must, in a short time, follow, and fol- 
low as inevitably, as systematically, as ruinously, as if 
the cabinet had foreseen, consulted, digested, and work- 
ed them up for execution, and for execution after thia 
particular manner, from the very beginning. 

50. Because, under such circumstances. Earl Cray's 
aristocratic pride and rank, his stake in the country,, 
his total acquittal from evil design, will be no security 
against the consequences of this insane measure.. It 
will be no security that he and his coUeagues think well 
of the Bill, previously to witnessing its operation. It 
will be no security that Whig statesmen, who have 
shewn themselves so miserably defective in every part 
of their legislative enactments, should, with their usual, 
uicompetence, hold up this enactment as the sine qua 
non of the salvation of the empire. It is not men of 
their feeble calibre that can '' lide on the whirlwind and 
direct the storm."" The reflection of the silent hour 
may indeed come to them, and will ; but it will come 
when reflection can only beget repentance ; when the 
reproaches of their own hearts can only be answered by 
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tlie groans of their country ; and when '^ corses not 
loud, but deep/' shall, like the '* ghosts of departed 
joys/' follow tiiem whithersoever they go. The con- 
science once seared will not soften; rebellion onee 
roused will not quail. The game fiEurly put up, we shall 
presently see it hunted, netted, slaughtered. . 

51. Because this glorious empire — still glorious — is 
now, in fact, mainly under the goTemanee of these very 
movers of rebellion ; ministers being notoriously con- 
trolled in their highest acts of legislation by a desperate 
faction, which, having gotten the mastery over them> 
partly by policy, partly by intimidation, partly by simi-' 
larity of sentiment and coincidence of views, rules them 
and their proceedings with a '^ rod of iron.'' The only 
hope now left us seems to be, that the leading journals 
of the kingdom, which, under secret instructions, have 
raised this brood of monsters among us, may, for the 
security of their employers, be necessitated probably 
to do what they can to destroy them. It is, however, 
not often that wicked instruments can reclaim to virtue 
those whom they have so horribly tempted from it. 
Such poison is without an antidote ; such crime is with* 
out a palliation. The purity of innocence once corrupted 
presently hardens iuto guilt. 

52. Because a further proof that the empire may, at 
present, be said to be more under a radical government 
than under that of King, Lords, and Conunons, arises 
from hence ; that Ireland is at this moment, though not 
officially, yet in mournful " spirit and truth/' subject to^ 
tiie complete controul of her demagogues, and their 
ruler and patrons, the Roman Catholic priests; that 
every step towards setting the laws at defiance, and 
therefore, in fact, towards rebellion in that poor, un- 
b^Ppy P^'t of our dominions is taken at their sugg^-^ 
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ttond^ andi int obedience to tiieir commands ; that'thej' 
hesitate not to declare, their intention to be — ^theregula?- 
tion and extingmshment of tithes? No— but the veiy 
extirpation^ eyenljially^ of a Protestant established 
church and a protestant established clergy ; and that^ 
under these circumstaniSes of deep regtet^ and jqst and 
fuU: suspicion, their designs are not only not reprobated 
and' firmly resisted by his Majesty's government, bu.t 
are even connived at — ^are even countenanced — are even 
encouraged, so far .as encouragement can be fairly in-* 
ferred from the high opinion entertained and avowed by 
mimstei^ of certain of the l^derd of these agltations-r* 
men who, like the Roman Cataline, pollute with thiem 
counsels, the very s^iate of their country, .while, at 
^eart| they are plotting against her peace, aAd piarking 
hei' out folr destruction ! 

58. Because the dismissal of Earl Grey's administra^ 
tion from oSce would, under these circumfitapces, ba 
any thing but a loss to the empir^^, since they have^ only 
advocated those principles by which no empire can re-* 
main in safety. Were this not the case, should we fimd 
the professed enemies df good order and govemuiept^o 
vehement to keep them in place? Should we see p^ti-: 
tions constantly presented, begging of his Majesty not 
to remoye his fidthful ministers ? Should we witness the 
PoUtleal Unions, with treason flaunting on their ban-.j 
ners» so ready to extol, and so unanimous to apf^rove of 
their proceedings, even to the very prpclamation by 
which their powers are reduced to inefficiency? Should 
we..bti[|<dd in the public papers .the amicable corres- 
pondence between those who openly resist, and thosa^ 
who officially support Government ; between the leaders, 
of riot and rebellion and the privy council of the nation ? : 
Should we find thfe suggestions Of the qm countenanoedi 
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by the I'e^lations of the other, and what is considered 
ns beneficial to the community in those democratic 
assemblies, in part only rejected as little less beneficial 
by the Whig- cabinet of a constitutional British Mo^ 
narch? 

54. Because, in addition to the foregoing reasons for 
opposing the new Reform Bill, there is yet another, and 
we think a powerfiil one, which is, that moderate, tem^ 
perate Reform, such as our constitution in its present 
state warrants, and such as in its present state it is able 
to effect, will do the people's business better, and will 
better redound to their substantial comfort. And thisr 
it will accomplish without disturbing the deep-laid foun- 
dations of monarchy ; without injuring the stability, tho 
efficacy, or the reyenues of the Established Chmch; 
without putting to the hazard the peace of society; 
without wounding^public faith or private feeling, and 
without, in any way, encouraging that disposition to 
democracy, whidh, through the influence of a most sedi* 
tious press, pervades at present the deluded population 
of the realm* 

55. Because, the British Ck>nstitution, which this Bill 
is intaided to supersede, and by degrees to destroy, 
requires merely a renovation of such parts as the changes 
produced by time in the manners, feelings, custcmis, 
improvements of a nation may have rendered needfiil. 
Kor is it any disparagement to the wisest institutions 
of antiquity, that, in the revolution of ages, they par- 
tially grow into decay* The progress of opinion must 
inevitably affect them. A sounder knowledge will dis-^ 
eover their weaker parts ; a holier legislature will repair 
th^tn ; and a prudent, virtuous, contented people will 
acquiesce in them thus repaired. But in no case is it 
expedient that the constitution which has operated well 
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for societywhen society was in a healthier state than at 
present^ should^ instead of gradual amelioration, bd 
entirely extirpated^ and that too not in accordance with 
the staid opinions of the wise and good, but merely to 
please the wishes and meet the views of unruly and de* 
signing men — ^wishes and views so designing, that even 
ministers themselves begin to awake to the danger of 
their own associates, and Would joyfully shake them off 
if they could afford it. 

56. Because, even with its acknowledged defects, the 
British Constitution has worked admirably, and entitled 
itself to the regard of all thinking men in all ages of the 
world. And, considered merely in this J)oint of view; 
it is a constitution worth preserving. But they who, 
with cold and callous hearts, can look back upon the 
pages of English history and feel every period of na- 
tional glory to be only national disgrace ; they who can 
believe that the victories of the Nile, of Camperdown, of 
Trafalgar, of Waterloo, were merely corruscations of a 
feverish ambition, and not efforts of genuine patriotism, 
of high, heroic daring which gloriously rescued this 
nation when all other nations went to rack and ruin— ^ 
they who, dead to their own dignity, and to their coun-^ 
try^s fame, can believe such things, can also believe that 
the sooner this nurse of illustrious deeds, this just, and 
liberal, and free constitution that has made us what we 
were, and is ashamed of what we are — ^the sooner this 
terror of the oppressor, this refuge of the oppressed is 
disparaged, defiled, and cast like a loathsome weed away , 
the better. 

57. Because if this constitution, reprobated as, by these 
puny politicians, it is, has thus made the name of Eng- 
land revered abroad, and every man happy " under his 
own vine and his own fig-tree" at home, we cannot 

F 
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caBsider a Home (^ Commons emanating' from such a 
f ource> and guided by^ and acting confoimably with its 
fettled principles^ though not al^^ays perhaps strictly^ 
yet g^erally in sufficient confoitnity for all puirposes of 
regular and just goyemment — ^we cannot consider suc^ 
It House of Commons to be so desperately corrupt as 
thi9 sweeping Bill repres^its it — ^we cannot consid^ it 
as ever having been the cause of uneasiness to. the 
Sovereign, or of injustice to the subject — ^but, barring 
natural infirmities, it has consulted the welfare of every 
class in society as intimately as if every class in sodety 
had had an equal voice in its election. Its far greater 
danger of irremediable corruption would. We think, 
spring ra^er from such an administration as the present^ 
whose weakness invites temptation, and whose incapa- 
i)ity creates crime* 

58. Because it has been owing to this beneficial prac* 
tical operation of the British Constitution, that former 
Parliaments^ have been induced to reject all plans of 
Beform, however specious, than have been brought be- 
fore them, wisely considering that wanton changes once 
effected will be tried again, that experiments made iaa a 
small scale will be repeated upon a larger, and that what 
takes the name of, and is represented and considered as 
Reform to-day, will appear, and be treated, and artfully 
worked up into little short of revolution to-morrow* 
Looking to present proceedings, there can be no doubt 
that such consequences would have followed upon such 
experiments, let them have been made at what period of 
time they would. 

59. Because even the very leaders themselves of this 
crusade against common sense, the very men who are 
driving this Bill forward by every art they can use^ 
have acknowledged the value of that constitution they 



f^a^'i^ofsf ahout to immolate ; have con&ssied its compe- 
tency for the regular purposes of goyenuaent ; have 
ixm^idered it as the nursing mother of fiieedom and indp- 
p^dence ; have described it as a g^riona temple dedi- 
:ea.ted to the immortality of the empire and the sequri^ 
of the w<Hrld, though now> it seems, it must be contean- 
jliaJbed as ^itirely without yabxe, without competency, 
.without strengUi, palsied, bed-ridden, and all unfit &r 
.the ^ea^e eye apd improved intellect of our modem 
LycwcgoBes, who, by a sort of intuition, have discovered 
jthat the future democi^atical workings of Eail Grey's Bill 
will do more for the benefit of the United Empire than 
oor present government of King, Lords, and Commons 
has done for ages past, or would do for ages to come. ^ 

60. Because this ought to sway as a seasonable and 
powerfid argument, to make us wary in adopting, as 
our creed of faith, those principles in which these Re- 
formers themselves, only a few years back, saw no sha- 
dow of wisdom — to make us cautious how we venture 
to approve of that measure which they so lately did so 
positively disapprove of, or how we give the least credit 
to that prostitution of soul which to-day teUs us we 
Jiave a constitution sufficient for all purposes, and to- 
morrow declars it to be, velut (Bgri somnia^ fit for no 
one purpose whatever ! By what arguments is it that 
ihe mind persuades itself to adopt a conduct at variance 
with virtue, where virtue had previously engaged its 
esteem ; or how does it contrive to associate with its 
feelings of private uprightness, the want of all uprightr 
ness in its public and official capacity ? Surely nothing 
can come of such a daneanour, save more uneasiness 
of heart, more upbraidings of conscience, a larg^ opear 
ing for iniquity, and a narrower field for repentance. 

61. Because more particularly ought such reasons to 
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gway with us^ when we find these men so lost to virtue 
as to persuade^ and even to compel others to adopt the 
very notions which they themselves reprobated ; and to 
compel them too by means most unconstitutional and 
most disgraceful. The three estates of the realm are 
totally independent of each other — ^for the public good 
and for their own dignity independent. So, therefore, 
to advise the exercise of the royal prerogative as to 
render any one of these estates inefficient as a £ree, de- 
liberative body, would be an infringement of its native 
rights which nothing could compensate. It would be a 
disannulling, at once, of half the legislative wisdom and 
virtue of the land. It would, besides, be setting a sad 
example to the people, by teaching them the dangerous 
lesson, that they are at liberty to carry any popular 
measure by any efficient means ; that they have only to 
consider whether [such means are efficient ; aiid that, 
provided the end be once accomplished, they need never 
give themselves a moment's uneasiness how it has been 
accomplished. Where the per fas, aut nefas of the bu- 
siness is disregarded by their governors, why should it 
be respected by them ? ' 

62. Because, after all, it is not possible — and the ad- 
vocates for the Bill know it and have too well proved 
it — to cure the corruption of large bodies of men, like 
the House of Commons, by any human means, and es- 
pecially by such Utopian ones as they contemplate ; 
means far more likely to add a two-fold unprincipled- 
ness to what at present exists, than to abate one atom 
of the disposition of our common human nature to con- 
sult its interest at the expence of its virtue, and to serve 
the public after it has served itself. " Perfect love/' 
we are told, *' casteth out fear," and a pure integrity of 
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soul may defy violation ; but the mass of mankind have, 
alas ! hot been nurtured in so st^m a school — 

^' Ac ne forte roges, quo me duci, quo lare tuter ; 
Nullius addictus jurare in verba magistriy 
Quo me cunque rapit tempestas, deferor hospes. 
Nunc agilis fio, et mersor ciyilibus undis ; 
Vittutis vers cuttos, rigidusque satelleB ; 
Nunc in Aristippi furtim prsecepta relabor. 
£t mihi res, non me rebus subjungere conor." 

HoR. £p. 

63. Because such a constitution and such a House 
of Commons are adequate to every purpose of temperate 
useful Beform, and all sound and sober knowledge, 
whatever may be preached up about the ** march of 
intellect/' will be found in favour of it. This is appa- 
xenty among other signs, from the character and line of 
conduct of those who have advocated, and who would 
wilMngly adopt such Reform — ^namely^ they who have 
proved themselves tried Mends to our constitution in 
Church and State ; they who, with incentives to the 
contrary, have uniformly recommended moderate mea<- 
sures ; they who have taken a fixed virtuous standard 
for their politics, and not exposed themselves to the 
changings of every wind that blows ; they who, in the 
nuddle and lowlier ranks of life, are industrious m their 
several callings, and.unseduced from tiie paths of duty 
by any arts that represent such duty as uncalled for, or 
by any suggestions that men of honest principle will 
have no means of preserving their possessions but by 
dividing them with men of no principle. 

64. Because this sound and sober knowledge must, 
in a short time, produce a reaction in the pUUic mind 
to a far greater extent than it can be supposed to have 
yet eflfected. For it cannot be thought men will long 
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support 8 BUl^hicb gives ii0 additiOiial ]^Tilepe^, no 
additional advantage^), no additional comfort to any 
class or interest of the State; that they will lift np their 
Toices for a mere shadow ; that they will run here and 
there lauding a measure by which knaves are to get 
every thing, and the sober and honest jmrt <€ the com- 
munity nothing. It never can be likdly that they will 
continue thid zeal only to serve the views of those, who, 
the moment their views are served, will leave them 
exactly in the degraded and neglected state they found 
'tiiem* 

65. Because the Anti-Beform petitions now presents 
jng from varioas counties and towns tinoug^out the 
kingdom, may foe looked upon as indtcatknis of a heal- 
thier state of the public mind« Tbej are petiticnis not 
idly framed, not insultingly obtruded, but are poured 
f<Mrdi, with the native freshness of truth upon then, 
frcHU the full soul of the empire, and from a rooted con^ 
viction that times so awful call for the honest expression 
of every man's feelings, and of his attachment to the 
altar and the tiirone. The nobility, clergy, and geiKtry 
of the realm, therefore, are combuiing in one powerfld 
phalanx to stan the tide of popular delusion, and popu- 
lar disorder and violence. They ai« i>ersuading da 
peo|)le, cruelly excited, to listen to reason; they are 
preparing them to act with reason. They are intreadng 
his Majesty, for God's sake, and for his own sake, to 
pause upon the Reform BiU now pending in ParKament 
' — for one awM moment to pause — before " the gates of 
hell" are opened, and the lUsh of revolution, and raping 
and despair becomes certain. Nor let us doubt the 
efficatcy of such advice. It will oreate a better spirit ; 
it will beget a sounder judgment ; it will encourage a 
higher, a firmer deportment throiigh(Hit the land* It 
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mil ][>n>Te that virtae is not left to strug^gle alone, nor 
alone to ** stumble on tlie dark mountains ;" that though 
she may be doomed to pass ^* tbroug^h the valley of the 
shadow of death/' she need ** fear no evil " — ^for that 
those ^vriio have be^i her friends in prosperity will con- 
tinue to cheer her in adversity ; t^t as they have lived 
with her, so will they die with her. If it be not thd^ 
will of Heaven they should triumph together, they are 
content to suffer together. ' 

. 66. Because, in opposing ihis monstrous Bill, we 
have,no feelings of despair about us. On the contrary; 
we behold our best hopes every day on the increase ; we 
reckon upon conversions from all quarters but those 
decidedly revolutionary : for men not moved by integrity 
seldom long persevom in a straight forward course. 
ISiey are perpetually deviating from virtue to serve a 
present .turn. This will disgust those t>f their party 
who mean well, and wish to do what is right, and who 
will be glad to flee for protecticn where their sincerity 
will not be imposed upon, and where they shall cease to 
be calumniated for their consistency. It is not every 
heart that can go the same length. in crime. God^ 
while he permits the licentious career of some, by a 
merciful and secret impulse awes others into repentance. 
And the moment this reaction takes place in the 
mind, the moment there is a return to better feeling, 
the effect of a small, unbroken, unimpeached, unim- 
peachable band of patriots will be astonishing. They 
will gather round their banner for Gad and the King, 
all who acknowledge the excellency of that constitution 
which is founded alike upon the devotion required by 
the one and the fealty due to the other. When men are 
once p^suaded that to return to a reverence of their 
estaUished institutions is to return to virtue^ to seemrity; 
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and to happiness they will not long delay to retrace 
their paths. Tbxongh a misguided zeal they may have 
been betrayed into doubt and error, but in the sober 
hour of reflection^ error will be amended and confidence 
restored. This is a re-action which we may soon.expect 
from the indignant feelings, of. a decdved and deluded 
people. 

67. Because honourable feeling will bear us out, and 
conscientious conviction will jnake us firm in a cause 
where we mean well, and think well, and are desirous, 
so far as it is in our power, to do well. We look up to 
the laws of the land for protection from evil, and to the 
religion of the land for instruction in good. What re- 
commended us as loyal subjects to Greorge III. and 
George IV., of blessed memory, will, we humbly trust, 
approve us as subjects, no less loyal to our present gra- 
cious and and revered Sovereign William IV. What 
stood for our praise in their days will not turn to our 
discredit in his, for there is an everlasting standard of 
rectitude from which^ vnthout a disserving of . aU ties, 
human and Divine, man can never depart. Under these 
impressions, deep, solemn, sustaining, we suflEer not 
alarm to touch us. It is for those to feel terror, whose 
opinions have origmated, and whose counsels have 
guided the dark, dreadful spirit of the times ; a spirit that 
is crushing all virtue to the dust, and raising up all vil- 
lainy from her ashes. We trust in the ^' shield of faith," 
and in the '^ breast-plate of righteousness ;'' of faith, 
which teaches us that our first duty is to '' fear Grod," 
and our next, to '^ honour the King ;" of righteousness, 
which assures us that we best fulfil the intentions of 
Providence, when we '^ do unto others as we would they 
should do unto us." Thus thinking, and, like honest 
men^ acting upon our thoughts^ we have pity for the 
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deluded, we have resentment against their deluders, but 
we have no fear ; the shadow of fear is a stranger to 
our hearts. 

68. Because — and the remembrance ought to act solemn- 
ly upon us — our Established Church, our Established 
Monarchy, our Established Constitution, have done their 
past duty admirably by the British empire, rendering it 
" the first among the nations, and the joy of the whole 
earth," and are capable of being so renovated in those 
parts which have grown weak by time, or which by im- 
provements in society (the natural fruit of their own 
goodness) have become less adapted to its wants, as to 
do their duty in future, even still more admirably. But 
let this miscreated monster of a Reform Bill — this 
precursor of the republican "reign of terror" — once 
pass the House of Lords, and neither Church, nor State, 
nor Constitution, nor Sovereign, will be capable any 
longer of consulting the glory, or of insuring the security 
of our beloved country. The church will be turned into 
a collection of conventicles; the state will be ruled by 
the church, the constitution will be stamped with the 
revolutionary signet, and the sovereign, if he be per- 
mitted to reign at all, will reign over a people without 
religion, without morals, without laws; and, as a natural 
consequence, desperately making their election for 
everlasting life, amid a " land of darkness, and in the 
shadow of death !'* 

February 3, 1832. 

THE END. 
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